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"The  Trade  of 
Marriage ; 

Or, 

The  Chief  End  of 
Woman." 


CHARACTER   SKETCH    OF   MRS.   BARNETT. 

HE   EMPIRE'S   EDITORS,   AND  WHAT    THEY 
THOUGHT   OF  GREAT    BRITAI 

HE    NEW    DEPARTURE    IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 


R**uv  of  1U*ietm,  UlOjOO. 


Cyclone 

Spring  Coil 

Fence. 


ADVANTAGES. 
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QIVJ  kST   TROUBLE. 

[g    HOkSI    RELIABLE, 
I  h  i.   w  i  i;   is   PERFECT. 


I     IN     1  l\  1    <   II  \IN     ROl  I  - 


GET   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  AND  GATE  COMPANY, 

BWANSTON    BTRBBT    (corner    Franklin    Street,    Mill. BOURNE. 
50    ST.    ASAPH    BTRBB1       -         -         -       CHRISTCHURCH,    N.Z. 
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THE  FAMOUS 

COD  LIVER, 

OIL 

EMULSION 

FOR  ALL. 


;No  Wasting 
Disorders 


OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 


*l 


In  the  preparation 
of  Benger s  Food 
the  natural  digestive 
principles  are  combined  in 
proper  proportion  with 
those  elements  of  food 
which  are  necessary  to 
restore  health  and  to 
sustain  life.  It  assists 
nature  in  cases  of 
weakened  digestive 
powers. 
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Food 


For     Children,     Invalids 

and  the    Aged. 

SS.  Benger's  Food  is  sold  in  tins. 

W  By  chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


when  fed  on 


Neave's 
Food 

The    Perfectly    Safe    Fc.od 
for  the  most  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
with  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plete  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD    has    for   more    than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds    of  thousands  of  strong   and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists.    Grocers.     Stores.    etc_ 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Jeiiah  R.  Neave  tf  Co..  Fordingbridge.  Eng. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

Ttir.     PMMOU3    RBMBDY    FOR 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS.     PNEUMONIA,     PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA     and     CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHI!  18    aed    PM  i  WONI  \ 

KED     »¥ 

Hi-.inu  s   Broncbltli  Cure. 


INI  l   HON  I A    and    PLEURISY 
rlearue*!   Bronchitis  Cure. 
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BCWarC    Of    Imitations  !         I  l,  .    m    tRNI    s   Bronchitis  Cure 

has   i  mi  ih  c.i  .i   number  "i   uuprluclpl  to  make  Imitations,  each  c  a  1 1  i  n  jj  his  medicine 

ik  1 1  1 1»  Cure,"  w  it  h  the  ob|ec(  ol  deceiving    the   unsuspecting,  snd  bo  getting  a  sale  for  an 
■rttcle  v  in.  ii  h.b  M.iii.    ..t  Hi.  ill  effect!    that    mi   u.' m  'S    Bronchitis  Cure  has.     Const- 

nth   it    h.iv   become   necesear)   t>>   draft    \.mr   attention   tn   this   tact,  and   to   request  you,  in 
voui  owe  mi  rtlculai   to    tah  lot   hi   mom    >.  and  see  that  you  gel  it. 

HBARNI  [ONCMITIS  CliRI  Size,  4  6.     Sold 

.in.i    Medicine    Veudora,   aad   i>n    the    Proprietor,    W.    Q.    hi   vk'M  . 
,  , .  arhen  not  obl  i\ . 


by  all   Chemists 
Chemist,    (ieelong,   Victoria. 


NOTICE.     Hearnes     Bromines     Cure     No.     1        does     NOT     contain    any 
Morphia  or  any   Opium    whatever.     It    is    equally    beneficial    for    the   younges 
hild    and    the    most    aged    person. 
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-V.Z.  Free  Lance.'] 

Uncle  Sam  Annexes  the  North  Pole. 


Kodak  Handbook. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

POST    FREE. 


(Jet  the  latest  Handbook — No.  29.     It  is  sent 
post  free.     Write   now.     Kodak-  from  5s. 

upwards.     No  Dark  Room  is  needed. 

Baker    &     Rouse    Pty.    Ltd. 

(AUSTRALIAN    KODAK    LTD.), 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

And  at  Sydney.  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUCHT  TO  CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   <  FRUIT  SALT' 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR   PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver.  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,   Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All   Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.     BILIOUSNESS.    SICKNESS.     &c.-"  I  have  often  thought  of  writ, 
tell  you   what  'FRUIT  SALT'   lias  done  for  me.     I   used  to  be  a    perfect   martyr  to  Indigestion   and   Bil- 
iousness.    About  six  or  seven  years  hack  my   husband  sug  !    should    try    '  FRUIT   SALT.'     I    d 
and  the   result  has  been   marvellous.     I   never   have  the  terrible  pains  and  Bicknese  I   used  to  have:  I  ran 
eat  almost  anything  now.     I  always  keep  it.  in  the  house  and  recommend   it   to  my   friei     -       -     t  is    - 
an   invaluable   pick-me-up    if    you    have    a    headache,  or  don't  feel   just   right. 

Fours  truly  Aueust  8.  1900)." 


The  effect  of    ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT  '    on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  is   simply  marvellous. 
It  is,   In  fact,   Nature's  Own   Remedy,  and  an   Unsurpassed  One 

CAUTION.  — See  Capsule  marked   Rno's   'Fruit  Salt.'      Without   it  you   have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO.   Ltd  ,  at  the     FRUIT  SALT  '   WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.   ENOS  Patent. 
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A    LIGHT   NOURISHMENT 


ALLEN    it 


TOLL 

IUN61RYS 


FOR    GENERAL    USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre  digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  fc*W*wf 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  taquite  tfistinot  from 
the   'Allenburys"  Foods  for  infanta. 

PARTICULARS    OH    APPLICATION    TO 

Lt...    BRIDGE    lid    LOETIS    STREETS.    SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

lor    headache,    Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 
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John    Bill:  "Sammy,  if  these  airships  '-an  fly  acr 
lhannel,   it's  only  a  qu  istioii  of  time  when  they'll  fly  to 
I'hen  the  history  of  the  world  will  he  written 
ly." 
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KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELI4    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  qnality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  pnt  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nnts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings  —reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to    work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  other   powers   quoted    for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st.,  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 

And  Importers  of  High-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 


OUR 

FAMOUS 

"LION" 

BRAND. 


Lion*  Brand 

Confectionery  is  fhebesJ 
There  is  no  better. 


PUREST! 


SWEETEST! 


AND 


BEST! 


We  aim  to  please  our  Customers.     Our  Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Highest  Quality  at  all  timet. 

The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

"LANKEE-BILL"     TOFF- E, 
which  is  enveloped  in  novel  cartons,  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  this  highly  flavoured  a™  whole".;me 

Toffee.     If  you  require  the  Best  Confectionery— and  it  costs  no  more— you  will  order  bl  tumA\  * 

"  LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "These  are  Better  than  the  Best. 
The  well-known   and    highly-palatable   GIPSY  FORTUNE  TELLERS,  winch    are   enveloped 

wax    fringed-edged    wrappers,  containing   startling    and    humorous    coincidences, 

various  fruit  flavours.     Ask  for  them. 

New  Novelties  arriving  by  every  mail.         Send  for 


are    flavoured   with 


...145     CLARENCE     STREET,     SYDNEY... 
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LITTLE  MONEY 


Wo    will     rand    you    any    of    the    following     Poets    or    Novels    at    the 
rate    of    Is.    4d.    per    dozen,    posted.       Pick    out     what    you    want    and 

send     the    order    along 


Poets. 

Wordsworth     Pt.   II 
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Novels. 
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Music   Tonic 


Smnd    to    the  MANJ§GMt\ 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  (i.  I  iff  Building,  corner  nf  littlr  ( ollins  and  Swanston  Streets.  Melbourne. 
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You    cannot    Cut    Yourself 


WITH 


The  FIGARO  SAFETY  RAZOR 

Only    6/6 


The  Highest-Class  Hollow-Ground  Razor 
with  Attachable  Safety  Guard. 

Your  Money  Hack  if  you  want 
it  after  a  Week's  Trial. 

No   Risk    of    Barber's    Rash    when    you 
Shave  Yourself. 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  A  WAN  IN  A  HORRY 

THK  Figaro  Buorissn  excellent  Hollow-Grouud  Razor  of 
the   usual   pattern,  guaranteed    ready    for    use    without 
honinfr  01  stropping.    It  ha*  an   attachable  guard  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  cut  the  .skin.    Ton  can.  of  course, 
the  Razor  without  the  guard  if  you  wish,  but  this  attachment 
>n    to    shave     with    such    perfect    freedom, 
down  or  across, that  you  i an    shave    in    the   dark 
it    nsk.      You     will     find     it    makes    shaving    a 
•  -ure    and   .saves  a   great  deal  of   time.    Even    if  yon 
•  1  vourself  before,  v.. u  will  have  no  difficulty 
in   managing  the  Figaro  Razor.    The  guard  can  be  fixed  or 
a  off  in  ■  momentj  it  cannot    be  wrongly  attached;  it 
-  no  adjustment.      It    will    shave    closer    than    the 
most  expert  barber,  for  vou  can  "  bear  on"  as  heavily  as  yon 
iVar  of"  cutting  the  skin.    Packed  in  a  nice 
with  separate  compartments  for  Razor  and  Guard,  and 
full    directions    for    use.    Price,  only  6s.  6d.,  complete  and 
car, ...  ■  |       .      i    .-      P.emember.  yonr  money  back  if 

you  a  r  it 'week's  trial.    Hundreds  of  testimonials. 

The  Union  Mfg.  <&    Agency   Co., 

299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 


Do 
Your 


Trouble 
You? 


W.    J.    AIRD,    Optician 

(Many  years  with  the  late  T.  R.  Proctor). 

125    COLLINS    ST.,  MELBOURNE 

(Opposite  Dr.  Bevan's  Church). 
Eyesight   Scientifically   Tested.      Oculists'    Prescriptions 
Prepared.     Up-to-Date  Eimless  Eyeglasses  and  Spectacles 
in  Gold,  Gold  Filled  and  Nicker. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  'Phone  834. 

THE 

Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3s.    6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original    and    Instructive 
Reading  Matter 

No    House   where  there   Is   a  YOUNG   MAN   should  be 

without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 
Send  Order  t«  Editor  "Youno  Man's  Magazine."  Box  322.  WelllaitM.  U 


Cyclopedia  of 

Practical 

Quotations. 


No  fewer  than  30,000  valuable  Quota- 
tions and  Extracts,  with  full  list  of 
names,   nativity,   etc.,   of   quoted   authors. 

Proverbs   from    many   nations. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  (late  American 
Ambassador  to  England)  says: —  "The 
tnos»  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind." 

Invaluable  to  writers  or  speakers. 
The   wisdom   of   the   world    in    a    nutshell. 


Send  to 


PRICE— Only  12s.  6d.   Posted. 


THE    MANAGER, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


It  is  a  charm  to  take  this 
book  and  to  go  over  ; 
after  page  of  delightful 
quotations.  Their  great 
varietj  is  stimulating  and 
inspiring,  and  one  rises  from 
an  h  ur's  study  of  gi 
thoughts  compressed  into 
nutshells  with  a  feeling  of 
mental  vigour  and  cheer. 

For  writers  and  public 
speakers  the  work  is  simply 
invaluable.  How  speeches 
and  writings  are  illumin 
I  j  :he  choice  saying  !  How 
they  give  point  and  sub- 
stance ! 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY! 


You  Will  Never  Regret  It. 
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adjournment  of  the  House  had  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Cook,  and  the  Labour  Party  opposed  it  with  weari- 
some and  frothy  talk.  Of  a  sudden  the  talk  ceased 
and  the  vote  was  taken.  The  Labour  Party  had 
noted  an  empty  House,  and  sprung  the  vote.  Tl 
were  enough  members  of  the  Government  about  to 
carry  the  adjournment,  but  the  Government  ben< 
did  not  fill,  members  imagining  that  a  quorum  was 
all  that  was  wanted,  and  amid  cheers  and  hilarious 
laughter  the  motion  was  lost.  Mr.  Fisher  at  once 
moved  the  same  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  without 
debate.  This  is  a  description  of  the  kind  of  method 
adopted  by  the  Party  to  block  the  country's  business. 
Their  conduct  is  so  reprehensible  that  no  terms  can 
be  found  strong  enough  to  denounce  it.  Till  its  last 
accession  to  power,  the  Party  did  behave  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  provoke  disrespect,  but  since  then  they 
have  broken  every  rule  of  good  behaviour,  and 
proved  themselves  incapable  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  Mr.  Watson  is 
missed.  His  strong  hand  kept  the  Party  in  check. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  unable  to  control  it,  if  indeed  he  de- 
s  so  to  do.  The  wild  lawlessness  of  the  Party 
is  making  Parliament  and  its  institutions  and  pr< 
dures  a  byword  and  a  laughing-stock. 

The    decision     arrived     at    by     the 
Defence.  Home     Government     as     a     conse- 

quence   of    the     Imperial     Defence 
Conference    has    now    been     ma 
known.      Australia "s   desire  to  establish   a    navy   of 
her  own  has  been  acceded  to.     The  position  of  New 
Zealand  will  not  be  altered.    The  Dominion  prefers 
to  adhere  to  the  present  policy   of   contribution   to 
Imperial  Defences,  and  to  depend  entirely  for  ; 
tection   upon   such  determinations  and  provisions 
the     Admiralty    may    consider    wjse.      With     some 
temporary     assistance     from     the     Imperial     funds 
the     Commonwealth     will     provide     and     maintain 
the     Australian      unit     of     a      new      Pacific     fleet 
which     is     to      be      establish  It      is      with 

feelings  of  much  pleasure  that  the  intention  of  the 
Home  Government  to  form  such  a  fleet  is  received 
here.  We  have  pointed  out  before  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  be  the  arena  in  which  the  world's 
greatest  interests  will  be  fought  in  the  future.  Its 
possibilities  are  so  vast,  the  interests  crowding  into 
it  are  so  many  and  so  diverse,  that  there  must  come 
a  clashing  in  a  not  very  far-off  time.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  diplomacy  may  triumph  instead  of 
war.  The  re-modelling  of  the  squadron  in  the  East 
is  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  establishing 
Pacific  Fleet,  consisting  of  three  units — one  in  I 
East  Indies,  one  in  Australia,  and  three  in  the  China 
Seas — each  comprising  with  some  variations  one 
cruiser  of  the  Indomitable  class,  three  cruisers  of 
the  Bristol  type,  six  destroyers  of  the  River  cl  - 
three  "C"  class  submarines.  The  offers  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  to  contribute  to  Im- 
perial Defence  by  giving  a  battleship   was  accepted 


by  the  Admiralty  with  the  substitution  of  Indomi- 
table  cruisers  lor  battleships,  the  two  ^hips  to  be 
maintained,  one  "ii  the  China  and  the  other  on  the 
Australian  station.     In  building  the  fl<  number 

onditions  are  to  be  conformed  to.    The  fleet  must 
be  of  such  a  character  that  a  permanent  career  may 
offered  to  those  enj  service.     The  men 

are  to  be  trained  ami  disciplined  under  regulations 
similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Navy,  - 
<>!  interchange  and  union  between  the  British  service 
ami  those  of  tli--  over-seas  Dominions.  Towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Commonwealth  fleet  Great  Britain 
will  contribute  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  a  year. 

It    New    Zealand  floats  a    loan    in 
Dread  order    to    undertake    her    increased 

Alternatives.  responsibilities,  she  will  rejuire 
;£i 50,000  a  year  to  meet  interest 
and  sinking  funds  in  addition  to  the  naval  sub- 
sid)  of  ^100.000  which  she  already  pays.  Al- 
though this  la  _  xpenditure  seems  to 
sary,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  to 
be.         !    ■  _  ■    sum     of     money     which     ha.s     to 

be  found  by  our  own  Dominion  could  so  much 
better  I"-  applied  to  schemes  which  would  imme- 
diatel)  result  in  internal  development.  Il 
more  than  ever  a  libel  upon  our  twentieth  century 
civilisation  that  young  countries  like  ours,  which 
have  never  known  the  horrors  of  war.  should  need  to 
\«-   ■  .    upon    to    make   provision    for    dread    c 

tingencies.      In   any   scheme   providing    for  the   : 
mar-  the  world.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 

land would  do  well  to  take  a  prominent  part.  We 
have  bei  ur  eyes  the  example  ol  I  "un- 

tries  of  the  world  bowing  their  Uuks  under  the 
weight  of  armaments  which  are  being  increased 
every  year  in  order  to  keep  up  the  struggle 
for  national  existence.  However,  under  present  con- 
ditions, nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  fall  into 
fine  with  the  general  need.  It  would  never  do  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  !*■  behindhand  in 
any  preparations  that  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
their  national  existence. 


It  has  i  -mated  by  Mr.  Deakin 

Cost  of  that  the   up-keep   of  the  Australian 

Up-keep.  >,  juadron     will     amount     to     from 

three-quarters  of  a  million  to  one 
million  pounds  annually.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  Navy  to  b  -d  without  a  Commonwealth 

loan,  and  the  int. -rest  ami  sinking  fund  on  this  may 
be  e\  ed  to  come  to  half  a  million  pounds,  per 
annum.  Even  if  the  estimate  we  have  given 
covers  interest  and  sinking  fund,  it  will  still 
leave  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be  found  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  will  probably  approach  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  a  year.  Comparison  of  the 
proposal  regarding  the  Squadron  shows  that  the 
ships    mentioned    above   as    forming   the  new   Airs- 
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Constitution    oi    the    Commonwealth  at  tl 
time  gives  it  |  -  ver  to  take  over  debts  which  existed 
at    the  establishment    of    Federation,    hut   the    Pre 
oners'   I  nee  showed   a   strong   inclination   not 

only  to  permit  this  to  be  done,  but  also  to  include 
subsequent  debts  as  well.  It  this  is  done  it  will 
b<  necessarj  to  amend  the  Constitution.  It  will 
be  evident  that  the  Premiers  have  advanced  a  long 
wa\  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Prime  Minister 
given  tiotii  that  he  will  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  '  '<  institution  s<  -  as  to  i  wo\  ide  f(  »r  the 
latter.  What  this  will  mean  max  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  Stab-  debts  at 
Federation  in  tinted  to  ^£199,499,525.  Since  then, 
however,  debts  have  been  added  amount  1  _ 
^48. 475. cog.  making  a  total  indebtedness  to  June 
30,  1908,  o\  ,'  247,974,624.  'I'lu-  interest 
amounl  o  rues  to  ^S.8j;q.6q5  annually.  Mi'.  1  »■  .ikm 
originall)  mbod      the  prop<  »sal   in 

ment  with  the  St  ire  Premiers,  but  Mr. 
Wade  urged  th.it  :!   I  lone  it  might  compli- 

ground  that    it    m  \. 
isidered  l»y    New    S  W  that   tin 

25s.   ;  ier  head       i  u  il  pub- 

lic to  be  ti  ft  was  1  ier<  led  to 

with  this  -  e  will,  in  • 

rendums  next    I 

tion— i  onfirm 

ment,  and  the  oth 

the  vvh  i  debts.     Of  course  it  will   he  . 

dent   that   when  the  first  il   loan 

\  t.  it  will  make  State  bonds    1 
second-  rity.      This   will    automaticall) 

move  any  difficulty  that  might  have  arisen   in  con- 
nectii  mi  with  t  -  ■  is,   for  holders 

Is  will   has  ;v*n  them  into  Com- 

monwealth bonds.      i      s  will  constitute  a  ven   •    - 
way  out  ■  i  what  w:as  serious  1  :ifti- 

culty 

Practically  the   only    rjuesti< 
red  by  the   Premiers   in 
.  apart  fn  mi  the    finance     [lies 
tion,   was  that  of  industrial   legisla- 
\Ve  hav     dl  along  that  it  should  be  the 

function  of   th<     Federal   Government   to  1  in- 

dustrial lee  -        m,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  bed) 
which  can   reall)    adjust   industrial   conditions   si 
to  make  them    is  Full)   as  possible  uniform  throi  - 
out  the  Commonwealth.     The  States  up  to  tl  ••  pr< 
sent  time  ha\e.  however,  -      red  a  marked  disincli- 
nation to  allow  such  pow<  g<    out  of  their  hands. 
But  hen     igain  the    last    Premiers'  Conference  was 
a     verv     different     one    to    those    that     have     h 
previously  held,  and  it  happily  displayed,  contrary 
to  all  expectations,   .1  willingness  tiate  with 
the     Federal     Government     upon     almost     all    mat- 
ters    of     mutual     interes  .       S  was     this 
manifest    that    the    Conference    practical!)     agreed 
that      the      aid      of      the       Federal  ernmeni 
shor'd     be     invoked     in     order     to     bring     about 


Federal 

Industrial 

Legislation. 


very     hippy     result 
conditions,      1  ct  method,   however,   h\    w: 

this  is  to  be  attained  1 1<  ■  from 

their  present   powers  to  adjust   industrial 
within    1  In    Stati 

exist,  then-    is    of    coursi  -■    pro\ 

emem   ol    purely   don  ibles.   but   it 

recognised  thai  Feder; 

to  make  these  State  conditions  fit  in  wit 
where  the)    were    found  I    • 

:i    which    the  control    wilt   assume   will 
si  rtii  "i  1  I  a  clan--  in  the  1  Com 

which  will  gi\i 
just   industrial   matt.  1  • 
is  found  to  he  injurious.      It  will  <  ' 

it    is   n 
-   to   introdu  I  ; 

• 

authorit\   to  deal   with  industrial  ai 

!    tribunal 

- 

jlet'ltio'  - 

<  '   int.      It  is  un 
fall    into   line   with   t 
local    tribu 

■ !  1  >    w  ;  t 
work  which   will 
I  1  deral   su  I  - 

at  is  undoul  >ti  - 

I    ■ 
-  it:-  1  until 

tinent.       I'he    mel 
imends  itself  as  I 
5  far  as  int<  5  2  is 

ted,   and   it  1  >  not  offend  S 

ities  in  the  slig 
time    it   establish* 

tions  -vening-up  of  labour 

whe 

It  reall)  seems  _     the 

The  Federal  ipital    was    li 

Capital.  .  \-ass  1 

sit-  \  ■■.. 

time    w  idedl)     acrimonious    ch 

d  down,  im 
tween  the  Commonwealth  and  the  \        S  ml     ^ 

ernment.     The  former  show  s  a  s 
brine;  the  man  head,  while   \         S<  iuth   W 

manifests  .\n  equallv  keen  desin    I  mm< 

Federal     Government.        I    •      \  S  Wales 

ernment  has    practical!)  I  • 

which   the  Commonwealth   takes  up  with    regai 

preliminaries  that  -  or  the 

tion   of  th<  I    <ler.il   authorities,   and   is 

™  eeable  to  surrender  t;  -  red  territory,  and, 

course,  as  the  way  is  made  clear  b\  that  State,  I 
remains  nothing  further  to  be  done  hut  for  th< 
ral  Government  to  push  on  with  preparations      W 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  D     2 
is    s  urable  that   none-  of  the  others  that   have 
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-elf-governing  •  -    to     participate    in    cost    of 

defence. 
Universal    military    training,   without   undue   interfere 

with   industrial   employment. 
Reduction  of  postal  rates  on  parcels  within  the  Empire. 
Proposed    tax    by    certain    colonies   on    travellers    offering 

British-made  goods  objected 
Appointment     recommended     of     Imperial     Council,     with 

special  object  oi  promoting  trade  within  the  Empire- 
Policy    of    emigrati  >n     from    Great    Britain     to    colonies 

approved. 
-    ite-aided    scheme    with    reduce:!    passage    rates    recom- 
mended. 
Uniform   system   oi    weights,   measures   and   currency    - 

3ted. 
Appointment  t>l   boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 

tlement     >f   industrial   disputes,  com t   •  :    repre- 

ee  of  employers  and  emplo3 
Increase  in  capacity  oi   Australian  wheat  bags  ,   185  lb 

to   200    lh. 
Value  oi   commercial  education  affirmed,  and  adopl 
-    stem  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  advocated. 
Marl    steamers    t<     he    equipped    with    wireless    telej 

apparatus. 

The     unsatisfactory      condition    of 
Queensland  olitical   affairs   in"  Que  ns 

F0,ltlcs-  at  last  been   brought   to  a   sal 

ton  head.     In  spite  of  the  coalition 
I    I  es  by   which  the   Labour   Party 

put  into  .i  position  of  ostracism,  which  il  always 
ostentatiously  says  it  desires,  but  never  accepts  with 
graciousness,  things  have  been  very  mixed  for  many 
months.  Fhere  have  been  some  defections  from  the 
Ministerial  ranks  which  have  seriously  affected  its 
strength.  Accordingly,  on  August  24,  Mr.  Kidston 
made  .1  st,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  clear 

that  no  business  could  be  fairly  considered,  and 
of  opinion  that  the  House  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness.   He  had  then  fore  waited  upon  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor   and   advised   him   to  dissolve   the    Hous   . 
and  Hi>  Excellency  had  accepted  the  advice.     C 
sequently  Queensland   is  now   in  the  throes      I    I   • 
era!    el<  •  <     ■     eighteen     months     have 

elapsed  since  the  last.     What  the  result  o 

tions  will  he  it  is  almost   impossible  to  f    c 

the  political   ;  ■  sition  in  Queensland  is   -     ■ 
that  no  one  can  find  jn  <«m\.     It  is,  in  wevv  1. 
impossible  for  things  to  Ik-  in   a   more  unwork; 
condition   under   ,*    new    Parliament   than    under    I 
present  one.     The  Government  has  had  to  rely  upon 
a   \>  d.      It   was  almost   amusing   I 

read  of  the  results  of  resolutions.  They  were  in- 
variably carried  by  one  vote;  36  to  35  or  35  to  34 
alternated  with  comical  regularity.  01  cours< 
was  no  stability  about  .:  position  of  that  kind.  1'  is 
to.be  hoped  that  the  elections  will  evolve  something 
more  satisfactory. 

It  is  not    ■  ften    that    judg<  - 

«sJi«ii?!!«     inT"  tn€  arena  m- 

Madden  on  ...  ... 

Immorality.        '   "'"'    public    utterano  -  like 

the  -.    .  ,j    ( ;,  vern<  >rs     g<  -  1  rally    a  in- 
fined  to  non-debatable  subjects.     But  Sir  John  Mad- 
den,   the   well-known   and   popular   Victorian    ' 
Justice,    whose  happy  oratory  is  well   known,   in- 


through  the  ice  1  er  day,  course  of 

Sunday     afternoon      .nidi---     in    the    Australian 
Church,   spoke  on  "  Our  G  Peril,"  meaning 

youthful    immorality,    with   sue      •     ■    t    that   he   has 
roused  the  community  to  a  recogn  I   the 

greatest    danger-    that  Australia.       I    e 

shocking   immorality  our   youtl 

evidenced  by  the  nun  -     un- 

fortunate   condition    brii  in   unenviable 

blicity.        S  r     John     Madden     quoted     from     the 
ords  of  some  ol   our  public  institutions  1 
that   it   is   not    an    unknowi  r     girls 
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Ineffective  Liquor  Legislation. 

"The    Bill    ;"   prohibit   Juvenile   Drinking   having   I  sed  l>v  the  House  of 

Representatives,  the  police  are  enthusiastic  in  the  hope  of  prosecuting   all   \ 
iieishas  who   take   any   liquor.     They  would   probably  be  on  duty  at  all  banquets  to 
!   nut    juvenile  drinking.     As  the   Anti-Smok  •   Bill   vanished  like  smoke,    this 
Anti-Drink  Bill  will  probably  become  equally  ineffective." 
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'  Spy  ''  in  Vanity  Fair.} 

"The  M.P.   for  Greater   Britain. 
(iir  Gilbert  Pari 


A   NEW    PORTRAI1    i  )]    Till        i  R|     I  >!•    CREWE, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 


irtttt. 


LONDON,  August  3rd,  1909. 
Last  month  the  Channel  was 
crossed  for  the  first  time  by  an 
aeroplane — an  event  much  more 
significant  than  the  deposition  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  which  was  one  of  the  sensations  of 


An 
Eventful  Month. 


July.  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  replaced  by  M. 
Briand  as  Prime  Minister  of  France.  Dr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  has  succeeded  Prince  Biilow  as  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  Americans  have  agreed 
upon  a  revision  of  their  tariff,  increasing  duties  which 
the  electors  had  declared  ought  to  be  reduced.     The 


Topic  it  Press,] 


The  First  Man  to  Cross  the  English  Channel  in  a   Monoplane. 
(1)    M.  Bleriot.      (2)    His  monoplane  as  it  landed  in  the  grounds  of  Dover  Castle. 
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Mr.   Hubert  Latham. 


still  remains  at 
Chalons.  Mr. 
Wright,  having 
succeeded      in 

satisfying  the 
American  Go- 
vernment by 
flying  ten  miles 
with  a  passen- 
ger at  the  rate 
of  47  miles  an 
hour,  has  won 
the  prize  of 
J^G.ooo.  Count 
Zeppelin  has 
carried  his  air- 
ship Zeppelin 
II  in  triumph 


through  headwinds  and  hailstorms  from  Friedrich- 
shafen  to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  in 
twelve  hours.  Every  week  sees  a  fresh  triumph  in 
aviation,  and  before  Christmas  the  conquest  of  the 
air  may  be  anticipated  as  the  great  achievement 
of  1909. 

The     immediate     result    of     the 
"One  Continent,     triumph   of  the   aviator   will  be  a 
One  Tariff."         quickened   interest    in    the    inter- 
nationalisation    of    the  Continent. 
An  international  Conference  of  jurists  will  meet  this 
autumn  in  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Renaud, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  approving  a  code 
of  laws  governing  the  new  method  of  transit.     This 
will  be  a  useful  preliminary  Conference.     Next  year 
an  International  Conference  on  a  much  larger  scale 
should  meet  at   the  Hague   to  see  whether  a  parlia- 
ment of   mankind  can  devise    ways    and    means    of 


From  tlie  "  Sph 


Diagrammatic  View  of  Mr.   Latham's  Aeroplane. 
Showing  the  disposition  of  supporting  wings,   engine,  propeller,  and  guiding  fins. 
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of  opinion  ;  whereas  if  a  man  is  hanged  in  Russia  for 
using  bombs  which  spread  death  and  destruction 
among  women  and  children,  that  is  denounced  as  an 
atrocity  the  perpetration  of  which  [nits  the  sovereign 
of  such  a  country  out  of  the  pale  of  hospitable  inter- 
course. This  ill-mannered  and  impolitic  intervention 
elicited  a  very  weighty  and  sensible  speech  from 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  provoked  from  the  Russian 
Liberal  press  a  lamentation  over  so  ill-omened  a 
method  of  endeavouring  to  promote  international 
friendship  and  a  reform  of  abuses  in  Russian 
prisons. 

The  case  for  a  general  amnesty  of 

The  Tactics  foe    victims  of   the    revolutionary 

the  Revolutionists,    frenzy  of  four  or  five  years  ago  is 

one  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
prejudiced  by  so  tactless  and  boorish  a  protest  from 
those  who  profess  to  sympathise  most  keenly  with  the 
sufferings  which  we  all  deplore.  Prince  Krapotkin's 
red  pamphlet  is  a  legitimate  appeal  made  by  a 
Russian  anarchist  and  exile  to  mankind.  Prince 
Krapotkin  is  a  Russian  and  a  Revolutionist 
whose  attitude  is  perfectly  clear.  He  would  have 
no  dealing  of  any  kind  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. "  Ecrasez  1'Infame"  is  his  motto,  and  he 
naturally  does  his  best  or  his  worst  to  render  it 
difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Tsar  to  keep  the  Russian 
Empire  together.  On  the  other  hand,  we  in  this  country 
have  the  most  practical  and  pressing  of  reasons, 
good  reasons,  well  based  upon  the  broadest  humani- 
tarian considerations,  for  wishing  to  be  on  good  terms 
,  with  the  Government  which  Prince  Krapotkin  wishes 
to  destroy.  The  peace  of  Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Europe,  demands  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente.  Granting  that  there  are 
100,000  innocent  men  in  prison  who  are  suffering 
horribly,  that  is  a  good  reason  for  praying  for  an 
amnesty  ;  but  to  seek  to  destroy  the  Russian  Empire  to 
secure  their  release  is  too  much  like  the  action  of  the 
Chinaman  who  burnt  down  his  house  in  order  to 
roast  a  sucking-pig. 

If  you  wish  a  sovereign   to  listen 

For  to   your   representations  it    is  not 

the  Prisoners'  ;  .....  .  . 

Sake.  well  to  spit  in  his  face  ;  neither  is 

it  the  best  way  to  induce  his 
Government  to  accept  your  advice  if  you  begin 
by  a  furious  declaration  of  a  desire  for  his  destruction. 
Tsars,  like  other  people,  are  usually  unwilling  to  take 
prescriptions  drawn  up  by  physicians  who  make  no 
secret  of  desiring  their  patients'  death.  To  those 
of  us  who  are  passionately  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  good  relations   between  the  two  nations  and 


their  Governments,  it  often  appears  as  if  in  its  own 
interest  the  Russian  Government  would  be  well  served 
if  certain  measures  could  be  taken  or  certain  poli< 
abandoned.  But  the  more  anxious  we  are  to  secure 
a  hearing  for  our  representations,  the  more  careful 
must  we  be  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  indepen- 
dent foreign  State  and  to  disclaim  sincerely  any  desire 
except  the  good  of  that  State  itself.  For  instance, 
everyone  who  is  aware  of  what  an  overcrowded  prison 
means  in  inevitable  and  unintended  torture  must  long 
for  the  coming  of  a  day  when  the  Tsar,  secure  in  his 
victory  over  the  forces  of  anarchy,  can  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners  who  are 
not  red-handed  murderers  or  lawless  highwaymen. 
But  all  these  manifestations  of  savage  hatred  against 
the  Tsar  are  not  only  scandalously  unjust  in  them- 
selves, they  tend  to  postpone  the  general  gaol  delivery 
whi<h,  hut  for  these  abortive  demonstrations  of 
ill-will,  might  have  already  arrived.  For  the  poor 
prisoners'  sake  our  hotheads  might  at  least  refrain  from 
insulting  and  abusing  the  man  who  alone  can  open 
the  doors  of  their  dungeon. 

There  is  only  one  safe  rule  govern- 
ing our  action  in  such  cases.  Put 
yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Tsar 
and  his  Ministers,  and  ask  how 
you  would  feel  if  Russian  Labour  Parties  and  Russian 
Trafalgar  Square  orators  and  Russian  priests  and 
Bishops  undertook  to  lecture  us  as  to  the  infamy  of 
our  convict  system,  the  brutality  with  which  we  treat 
the  dynamitards,  and  the  arbitrary  fashion  in  which 
we  deport  Indian  agitators.  Further,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves what  we  should  think  if  the  visit  of  King 
Edward  to  Reval  had  been  prefaced  by  open  incitement 
to  assassination  in  the  Russian  press,  and  by  the 
letting  loose  of  hurricanes  of  the  foulest  abuse  directed 
against  the  guest  of  the  Tsar.  Everyone  knows  that 
if  we  could  conceive  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  or  of  any  other  civilised  nation,  it 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  strengthen  our 
reactionary  Tories  and  make  the  unregenerate  advo- 
cates of  "  standing  no  nonsense  "  and  ruling  with  an 
iron  hand  the  more  determined  than  ever  to  go  their 
own  way.  The  appearance  of  dictation  is  of  all 
things  the  most  ill-calculated  to  promote  the  object 
which  you  have  in  view.  Sympathetic  criticism  and 
friendly  counsel  may  sometimes  have  a  good  result; 
an  impartial  and  unsparing  setting  forth  of  facts  has 
often  been  useful.  But  insult  and  slander  and 
impotent  declarations  of  a  desire  to  murder  a  guest — 
these  things  only  defeat  their  own  end. 
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M.  Delcasse'  had  his  revenge.  After  a  scathing  indict- 
ment of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
navy,  M.  Clemenceau  asked  whether  it  was  admissible 
for  the  man  who  had  brought  France  to  Algeciras  to 
taunt  Ministers  with  negligence  in  the  preparation  of 
national  defence.  M.  Delcasse  sprang  into  the 
Tribune.  In  a  few  passionate  sentences  he  vindicated 
his  own  foreign  policy,  and  then,  turning  on  M.  v 
Clemenceau,  declared,  "The  Prime  Minister  has  no 
more  done  his  duty  as  Prime  Minister  than  he  did 
it  as  President  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  I 
should  be  insulting  this  House  if  I  expressed  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  intention  to  do  its  duty." 
M.  Cl<  ni  ■iiccau  might  by  a  soft  answer  have  turned 
away  the  wrath  of  the  Deputies  ;  but  he  was  in  a 
temper,  and  he  rushed  on  to  his  fate.  Addressing 
M.  Delcasse,  he  said:  "You  were  Minister,  and  you 
followed  a  policy  which  was  bound  to  carry  us  to  one 

of  the  greatest  humiliations "     At  this  point   the 

whole  Chamber  rose  at  him  in  execration.  When 
the  slamming  of  desks  and  shouting  had  ceased, 
M.  Clemenceau  continued  : — 

Oh,  a  truce  to  false  indignation,  I  beg  of  you.  You  led  us, 
M.  Delcasse,  within  a  hairbreadth  of  war,  and  you  did  nothing 
to  prepare  lor  any  such  policy  by  taking  military  precautions. 
Everybody  i<  aware  that  the  Ministers  of  War  and  of  Marine  were 
questioned,  and  that  they  declared  that  we  were  not  ready.  I 
have  not  humiliated  France,  M.  Delcasse  has  humiliated  her. 

Thereupon  the,  bolt  fell.  Two  hundred  and  twelve 
voted  against  the  Government  and  only  176  for 
M.  Clemenceau.  He  bowed  to  his  fate,  and  after 
having  overthrown  all  other  Ministries,  he  crowned 
his  career  by  overthrowing  his  own.  It  is  a.  little 
difficult  to  realise  why  the  Deputies  were  so  angry, 
for  M.  Clemenceau  only  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  M.  Delcasses  policy  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  adequate  naval  and  military  preparations. 
The  The  real  row  ought  to  have  been 

Decadence  made  over  the  state  of  the  navy. 
That  is  appalling,  and  it  cannot 
be  remedied  in  a  day.  Russia  and 
France  are  both  practically  crippled,  one  by  war,  the 
other  by — Heaven  knows  what.  The  consequences 
to  Europe  are  obvious.  The  German-Austrian 
Empire  is  practically  master  of  the  Continent.  Dr. 
Dillon,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Contemporary 
ReineiL',  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of 
France,  which,  he  declares,  is — 

a  nation  in  decay.  In  the  days  of  Napoleon  I.  the  French  people 
represented  Jjpei  cent,  "f  the  entire  population  of  Europe.  To- 
day it  amounts  to  II  percent.  And  it-  indebtedness  has  gone  up 
as  its  population  went  down.  France's  public  debt  is  now  the 
largest  of  any.  It  is  computed  at  29  milliards,  or,  say, 
£  1, 160.000.000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  milliards  of  the  floating 
debt.  In  the  year  1S52  the  public  debt  of  the  French  nation 
amounted   only    to  five  milliard   francs.     To-day   it  is  over  29 


of 
France. 


milliards.  This  enormous  burden  works  out  at  the  rate  of 
750  francs  per  head  of  the  population,  whereas  we  in  England, 
come  second  on  the  list  of  debtors,  <>w<-  410  francs  a' head, 
the  Germans  only  90,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
70  francs. 

Nor  can  anyone  say  that  there  is  any  prospect  of 
improvement.  In  a  few  more  years  the  Germans 
will  outnumber  the  French  by  two  to  one. 
And  then ? 

Ever  since  the  famous  indiscretion 
Prince  Buiow's      °f  tne   Kaiser  in  authorising  the 
Successor.  publication  of  the  interview  in  the 

Daily  Telegraph  Prince  Buiow's 
official  existence  has  hung  by  a  thread.  That  thread 
has  now  been  severed.  He  remained  in  office  until  it 
was  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  secure  the  support 
of  the  Reichstag  for  his  Budget.  The  opposition  of 
the  Agrarians  to  the  new  taxes  could  not  be  overcome. 
So  he  resigned,  and  on  the  14th  July  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
new  Chancellor  is  a  dark  horse  so  far  as  foreign  politics 
are  concerned.  He  has  a  respectable  record  of  good 
administrative  service  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  first 
for  Prussia  and  afterwards  for  Germany,  but  no  one 
knows  whether  he  has  any  ideas  of  his  own  on  foreign 
policy.  He  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  the 
Kaiser,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  Prince 
Bulow,  it  used  to  be  said,  was  indispensable,  because 
he  was  the  only  Chancellor  who  could  keep  William 
II.  in  order.  We  shall  miss  Prince  Bulow.  A  shifty, 
resourceful,  sympathetic,  genial  Minister,  he  some- 
times overdid  his  role,  but  on  the  whole  his  record 
is  one  upon  which  he  can  look  back  with  complacency. 
If  he  did  not  achieve  everything  he  wished  to  accom- 
plish, no  one  knows  but  he  how  much  mischief  he 
averted  of  which  the  world  has  never  heard. 


The 

Troubles 

of 

Spain. 


For  hundreds  of  years  the  Moors 
ruled  in  Spain  as  we  rule  in  India. 
To-day  they  are  still  at  war  with 
Spain,  although  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  Spaniards  are  open- 
ing up  some  mines  fifteen  miles  from  Melilla. 
Operations  began  last  year  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roghi,  who  at  that  time  exercised  authority  over 
the  tribes  in  that  region.  Last  October  the  tribes 
revolted  and  raided  the  mines,  which  ceased  work 
till  last  June.  The  Spaniards  sent  up  troops  to  pro- 
tect the  railway,  and  under  cover  of  their  guns  the 
miners  resumed  operations.  Last  month  the  Moors 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Spanish  outposts,  and  on 
July  26th  defeated  a  Spanish  force  close  to  Melilla, 
killing  a  General  and  a  large  number  of  officers. 
The  casualties  are  reported  at  from  2,000  to  3,000, 
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against  enforcing  upon  us  in  England  the  betrayal  of 
our  wards  and  the  establishment  by  the  Imperial 
authority  of  the  odious  principle  of  a  colour  line.  If 
the  white  men  of  South  Africa  wish  to  give  legis- 
lative effect  to  their  race  prejudices  they  ought  to  do 
it  themselves.  They  ought  not  to  insist  that  before 
handing  over  the  country  to  them  to  govern  as  they 
please,  we  shouid  veto  in  advance  by  our  authority 
and  in  our  name  the  right  of  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  culture,  his  intelligence, 
or  his  capacity,  to  legislate  for  his  own  people.  Note 
also  that  by  the  Act  no  account  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  existence  of  women.  Black  men  retain  the  vote 
in  the  Cape  province,  but  white  women  are  not  even 
counted  as  units  of  the  population  in  distributing  the 
seats  allocated  to  white  adult  males. 

It   is   curious  to  note  that  dema- 
The  Great  gogues  in   the  true   sense  of  that 

Twin  Demagogues.   much  abused  word  appear  in  this 
country  in  pairs.     We  have  never 
had  two  greater  demagogues,  leaders  of  the  people  by 
popular  oratory,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright. 
After  them,  on  the  other  side   of  the   House,  but  in 
the  true  line  of  succession,  came  Mr.   Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.     Now  the  demagogic 
blue  riband  returns  to  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.   Winston  Churchill   we   have 
two    demagogues   who    may    challenge    comparison 
fearlessly     with     either    of    the     two    pairs     which 
preceded    them    for    the    vigour,  the    fervour,    and 
the   convincing   character   of    their    appeal    to    the 
democracy.      Mr.  Winston    Churchill   at   Edinburgh 
on  July   17th,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Limehouse 
on  July  30th,  showed  themselves  to  be  possessed  of 
the  genuine  fibre  of  British  demagogism.     There  is 
a    directness,    a    persuasiveness    and    a    provocative 
defiantness    (to   coin   a  word)   which    their   enemies 
recognise  and  dread.     The  breezy  humour  and  slap- 
dash boisterousness  of  their  platform  rhetoric  appeal 
to  King  Demos,  who  is  apt  to  weary  of  the  wearisome 
dialectics   of    the   choplogics    of  Westminster.      At 
Limehouse,  His  Majesty  the  People  was  served  with 
a  copious  draught  of  the  real  old  stingo,  and  he  has 
been  smacking  his  lips  ever  since. 

Each  of  our  great  political  pari 
Tariff  Reform        has  its  own  Old    Man  of  the  Sea. 
The    Liberals    were  saddled   with 
Home  Rule  by  Mr.  Gladston 
Unionists  with  Tariff  Reform   by  Mr.   Chamberlain. 
Each  party  relies  upon  the  defeat  of  its  adversary  by 
identifying  the   other  side    with    the  unpopular  Old 
Man    whom   it   carries   on    its  shoulders.     The  sole 


stock-in-trade  of  the  Unionist   Party  is  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Home  Rule,  and  the    Liberals,  although  not 
quite  so  destitute,  find   their   most  valuable  asset  in 
the    instinct  of  self-preservation   which    compels   the 
constituencies   to   recoil   from  Tariff  Reform  or  any 
other  alias  of  Protection.   If  the  Liberals  could  betray 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  and  Mr.   Balfour  could  bury 
Tariff  Reform  in  the  deep,  deep  blue  sea,  then  there 
might    be    a   chance    of  a  straight    contest   between 
Liberals  and   Tories.     But  as  things  are  nothing 
more     impossible.      The     Liberals,     however,     are 
obscuring    Home    Rule    by    many    other    questions, 
whereas  the  luckless  Mr.  Balfour  is  compelled  to  pay 
more    and    more    lip  service   to    Tariff   Reform.      If 
— which  at  present  appears  impossible — he  were  to 
obtain    a     majority    at    next    election,     his    success 
will   be   due   to   the   complacent   conviction    of  the 
nation  that  if  he  were  returned  to  power  he  would  be 
able   to    do   no    more    for   Tariff  Reform    than    the 
Liberals  have  done  for  Home  Rule  since  1895. 

The    Tariff   Reformers  exultingly 

Housed  Lords      remind  us  that  they  have  no  House 

in  of   Lords   to    reckon    with.       But 

Elections.  strangely  enough    that   fact   may 

prove  their  own  undoing.     The  Liberals  have  always 

been  able   to  secure  the   support   of   many  members 

of    their   own    party    who    detest    Home    Rule   by 

reminding  them  that  so  long  as  the  House  of  Lords 

exists,  votes  for   Home    Rule    candidates  possess  a 

strictly  academic  significance.       If  Mr.  Balfour  could 
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THE  PEBR  :  "I've  had  a  long  innings,  scoiing  off  this  bat, 
but  it  looks  as  if  I  shall  be  bowled  out  this  time.  He's  dead  on 
the  wicket." 
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THE  SAILORS  OF  THE   BRITISH   FLEET   IN   LONDON. 

On  July  2lst  the  City  of  London  gave  an  official  welcome  to  1,200  of  the  men  on  the  ships  of  the  Fleet  lving  in  the 
Thames.  The  first  picture  represents  the  Bluejackets  passing  the  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  end  of  Kingsway,  and  the 
second  picture  shows  the  crowd  in  the  City,  and  their  interest  in  the  Turkish  Delegates,  who  were  in  London  at  the  time,  and 
followed  the  procession  of  the  Bluejackets  to  the  Guildhall. 
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London,  invited  the  Admiralty  to  send  the  Fleet  to 
the  Thames.  The  arrival  of  the  ships  was  the  signal 
for  a  week  of  excursions  to  Southend,  of  receptions 
in  the  City,  and  of  visits  of  inspection  to  the  smaller 
craft  which  passed  through  Tower  Bridge.  The 
soured  and  disappointed  clique  which  has  failed  in 
its  conspiracy  to  "  Down  Fisher,"  skulked  about 
sneering  at  "  this  disgraceful  method  of  advertising 
the  Fleet,"  but  the  general  public  paid  them  no  heed. 
It  cursed  the  "  Moderates,"  who  have  sold  the  river 
steamboats  for  a  song  to  spite  the  Progi 
sives,  and  so  deprived  the  crowd  of  the  use  of 
its  natural  highway  ;  but  not  even  that  natural  and 
legitimate  sense  of  irritation  spoiled  the  general  enjoy- 
ment of  the  naval  pageant.  To  have  a  Meet  en 
Evidence  before  the  taxpayer  is  almost  as  important  as 
to  have  a  fleet  in  being  before  the  enemy.  For  the 
Editors  of  the  Empire,  the  Tsar  and  the  King  special 
naval  reviews  were  provided  in  the  Solent.  London 
is  more  important  to  the  Empire  than  either  Editors, 
Tsar  or  King,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  first  visit 
of  the  Fleet  will  not  be  the  last. 

The  House  of  Lords,  being  moved 
Parliament  thereto  by  Lord  Roberts,  was  last 
National  "Defence,  month  with  great  difficulty  re- 
strained by  the  united  efforts  of 
both  Front  benches  from  passing  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  compulsory  military  service.  Later  in  the 
month,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Asquith  set 
forth  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  as  to  the  peril  of 
invasion,  (liven  a  supreme  navy,  and  the  invasion 
of  this  country  on  a  large  scale  becomes  an  abso- 
lutely impracticable  operation.  Without  a  supreme 
navy,  not  even  an  army  as  strong  as  that  of 
Cermany  would  save  us  from  subjection.  And 
for  this  reason.  If  the  enemy  had  command 
of  the  sea  he  would  not  need  to  invade  us  : 
he  would  simply  sit  down  on  our  trade  routes,  cork 
up  our  harbours,  and  starve  us  into  submission.  The 
maintenance  of  a  navy  adequate  to  our  necessities  is 
therefore  the  first  thing  needful  in  the  work  of  Imperial 
defence.  Hence  we  welcome  Mr.  McKenna's 
announcement,  for  which  we  have  prepared  our 
readers  from  the  first,  that  the  Ministerial  programme 
for  this  year  will  be  eight  Dreadnoughts,  not  four. 
They  will  lay  down  the  keels  of  four,  and  get 
ready  for  laying  down  a  second  four.  These 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  coming  into  next  year's 
programme,  which,  unless  the  aeroplane  makes  hay 
of  the  Navy,  will  have  to  include  another  eight 
Dreadnoughts  with  concomitants, 


Last  month,  commenting  upon  the 
A  Case  extraordinary      curiosity      of     the 

Mistaken  identity,  presence  of  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Western  Mail,  "  a 
vehement,  not  to  say  a  virulent,  opponent  of  Liberal 
policy  in  general  and  of  the  Budget  in  particular," 
among  the  list  of  Knights  created  by  the  Liberal 
Government,  I  expressed  my  surprise.  But  by  some 
extraordinary  and  still  unexplained  blunder  I  called 
th.  Tory  Knight  Mr.  Duncan  instead  of  Mr.  Riddell. 
Sir  John  Duncan  is  the  proprietor  of  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News,  the  Liberal  organ  par  excellence  of  the 
Principality.  Sir  (ieorge  Riddell  it  is  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Western  Mail.  It  is  as  if  I  had 
mixed  up  the  names  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  described  the  former  as  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
opposition.  My  regret  for  the  blunder  is  only  quali- 
fied by  the  satisfaction  which  I  have  in  being  thus 
provided  with  an  opportunity  of  paying  homage  to 
the  new  Liberal  Knight  who  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  a 
champion  in 
every  good 
cause.  I  first 
made  acquaint- 
ance with  the 
South  Wales 
Daily  News 
in  the  early 
eighties,  when 
it  was  my  duty 
to  compile  the 
epitome  of 
opinion  from 
the  London 
and  Provincial 
newspapers.  [ 
remember  in 
those  days  ad- 
miring its  un- 
sw<  rving  cour- 
IUS  advo- 
cacy of  Liberal 
principles,  and 

as  it  was  then  so  it  is  to-day.  Sir  John  Duncan  has 
indeed  well  earned  his  knighthood,  not  merely  for  his 
services  in  journalism,  but  ah  the  good  work  he 

has  done  lor  education,  municipal  government,  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  if  not  the  actual  originator,  of  Reuter's 
special  service, 
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Group  of  Houses  round  the  Green  in  Willifield  Way. 
(Designed  by  Geoffrey  Lucas,  A.R.I.B.A.) 


sixty-two  years  of  age,  after  having  traversed  Australia, 
India,  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  is  now  careering 
across  the  continent  of  America,  sleeping  in  railway 
cars  and  living  on  platforms.  Mrs.  Barnett,  though 
stationed  at  headquarters,  is  just  as  busy  in  her  own 
way.  But  for  the  sex  prejudice  which  still  lingers 
she  would  be  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Ministry. 
And  even  despite  that  prejudice,  I  hope  to  see  her 
appointed  by  some  future  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  the  official  mother  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State.  She  has  been  their  unofficial 
mother  for  many  a  year  past,  and  it  is  little  short  of 
a  national  scandal  that  no  woman  has  yet  been 
appointed  to  take  official  control  of  the  multitudinous 
family  of  orphans  to  whom  the  State  stands  /';/  loco 
parentis.  Mr.  John  Burns  is  a  splendid  man,  and  all 
that  man  can  do  John  Burns  can  dare.  But  the 
spectacle  of  John  Burns  with  cap,  apron  and  feeding 
bottle,  posing  as  nursing  mother  of  the  infants  of  the 


The  Lily  Pond.  Golder's  Hill,  near  a  Main   Entrance 
to  Garden  Suburb. 


State,  is  too  much  for  the  risible  faculties  of  mankind. 
Omnipotent  Parliament  admits  its  inability  to  make 
a  woman  out  of  a  man,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  corollary  of  that  recognition  of  its  limitations 
that  we  should  abandon  the  absurdity  of  trying  to 
make  official  mothers  out  of  male  Presidents  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

HUSBAND    AXD    WIFE. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  about  Mrs.  Barnett  without 
saying  something  about  her  husband.  For  the  I 
netts,  like  the  Brownings,  are  inseparable  in  the  mind 
of  chose  who  know  them.  They  are  not  two,  but  one  ; 
it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  of  one  without  the 
other.  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  and  Canon  Butler  were 
another  married  pair,  but  Mrs.  Butler  overshadowed 
her  husband  as  Mrs.  Barnett  does  not  overshadow 
Canon  Barnett.  In  being  equally  yoked  together 
the  Barnetts  rather  resemble  the  Booths.  But  Mrs. 
Booth  died  many  years  ago,  and  General  Booth 
stands  alone.  Canon  Barnett  does  not  stand  alone — 
he  has  never  stood  alone.  If  in  the  early  days  he 
was  rather  more  visible  and  audible  to  all  men,  of 
lite  years  Mrs.  Barnett  has  been  brought  more  before 
the  public.  But  they  have  lived  together,  toiled 
together,  written  hooks  together,  travelled  together. 
It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  phase  of  the  multi- 
farious activity  of  their  blended  lives  and  say  that 
lure  or  there  either  worked  alone.  It  is  true  that, 
the  female  ministry  not  yet  being  recognised  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  Canon  Barnett  has  had  a  mono- 
poly of  the  pulpit.  But  who  knows  how  much  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  sermons  he  owes  to  the  guardian 
angel  of  his  home  ? 

A    PREACHER    OF    RIGH1  I 

The  Barnetts  have   been  for  a  generation  among 
the   most  strenuous,  the   most  conspicuous,  and  the 
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(Cottages  erected  by  the  first  Hampstead  Tenants,  Ltd.,  and 
from  6s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  week.) 


IX    BRISTOL. 

At  Bristol  and  at  Westminster  he  has  ever  been 
faithful  to  the  ideal  of  the  uncompromising  preacher 
of  the  wilderness.  When  Canon  of  Bristol  his  heart 
was  stirred  within  by  the  selfish  smug  respectability 
of  the  Cathedral  audience  which  basked  in  the 
delights  of  Cathedral  services  while  children  died 
like  rotten  sheep  in  the  slums  near  by. 

In  one  of  his  Cathedral  sermons  he  addressed  his 
congregation  as  follows  : — 

May  it  be  said  that  there  is  in  Bristol  even  a  small  minority 
who  urged  with  passion  any  reasoned  reform?  There  are  many 
who  ^rumble,  but  where  are  those  who  are  inspired  by  the 
conception  of  an  ideal  city  ?  The  citizens  are  strangely  com- 
placent, satisfied  with  their  own  virtues,  their  chanties,  their 
respectability.  If  I  may  say  so,  they  do  not  walk  humbly  .  .  . 
It  is  because  Bristol's  citizens  are  so  complacent  that  they  do 
not  recognise  God's  will  to  feel  a  deep  care  for  their  neighbour's 
needs. 

Woe  be  unto  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion  !  has 
ever  been  the  refrain  of  his  preaching. 

THEIR   SOCIAL    GOSPEL. 

From  the  recently  published  volume  of  their  essays 
I  take  the  following  succinct  exposition  of  the  Social 
Gospel  which  the  Barnetts  have  preached  and  prac- 
tised ever  since  they  went  to  the  East  End  :— 

"  '  The  best  for  the  lowest '  is  not  the  precept  always  held 
in  repute  by  those  who  build  churches  or  plan  amusements  for 
'  East  Ends,'  but  it  is  that  acted  on  by  the  greatest  of  social 
reformers.  The  dock  labourer  can  admire  pictures  and  fine 
music.  The  hooligan  has  power  of  adventure  and  dream-  of 
heroism.  .  .  .  Our  suggestions  follow,  therefore,  the  line  ot 
putting  the  best  within  everyone's  reach.  We  would  lay  open 
the  way  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  of  art,  and  of  travel.  We 
would  nationalise  luxury,  and  give  to  every  one  the  high  thing 
which  he  does  not  want'.  But  with  our  belief  in  human  nature 
we  believe  also  in  the  power  of  human  environment  over 
character.  Suggestions  towards  social  reform  must  therefore 
take  account  ol  laws  and  customs.  Laws  which  once  helped 
now  hinder.  .  .  •  We  advocate,  therefore,  changes  which  will 
substitute  garden  suburbs  instead  of  slums,  consideration  for 
the   poor    instead    of.   punishment,   and   such    an    extension   of 


let  at  rentals 


university  influence  that  every  worker 
may  have  a  wider  outlook  on  life, 
would  in  a  word  limit  State  action  wherever 
it  interferes  with  the  growth  of  manh 
and  womanhood  in  the  nation,  and  enlarge 
its  actions  wherever  it  could  assist  that 
growth." 

A    MARRIED    JOHN    III  HST. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Canon 
Barnett  uses  the  plural  pronoun. 
It  is  not  "I,"  hut  "we";  not  "the 
Rev.  Samuel,"  but,  as  the  visitor 
may  see  inscribed  on  their  doorplate 
in  the  Close  at  Westminster,  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnett."  He  told  an 
interviewer  once  : — 

My  wife  and   1    had   a  great  deal  to  do 
with     starting    Toynbee    Hall— my    wife 
quite    as  much    as    myself.     That  ah 
has  to  be  remembered.      In   such  a  work 
the   woman  element,    which    is  aies 

forgotten,    is     often    after    all    the    most 
potent.    Mrs.  Barnett  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  of  much  that  goes  on  here,  inclu 
the  picture  exhibitions  we  have  had  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  Canon 
Barnett.  He  is  not  only  a  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom 
there  have  been  many — he  is  a  married  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  wife  who 
was  eager  and  able  to  keep  step  with  him  in  all  that 
he  tried  to  do  for  God  or  man.  The  old  text,  "  Be 
not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers,"  is  capable  of 
a  much  wider  application  than  that  which  it  usually 
received.  For  the  wife  who  does  not  believe  in  her 
husband's  mission,  or  the  husband  who  does  not 
believe  in  his  wife's  inspiration,  are  unequally  yoked 
indeed. 

DATES. 

This  is  not  a  biography  of  either  of  these  notable 
pioneers.     But  some  facts  and  dates  in  Mrs.  Barnett's 
life  may  not  be  out  of  place.    She  was  only  twenty-one 
when    as  a  bride  she    went    to  St.  Jude's,  with  her 
husband,  then  twenty-nine   years  old,  on  his  taking 
charge  of  the    parish.    She    soon    was    immersed    in 
parish  work.     Her  first  public  appointment  came  in 
1875,  when  she  was  appointed  a  manager  of  the  great 
barrack  pauper  schools  at  Forest  Gate,  a  post  which 
she  filled  till  1897.    In  1878  Mrs.  Barnett  inaugurated 
an   important   piece  of  work    by   sending  nine  poor 
children  for  a  stay   in  the  country— since  developed 
into    the    Children's    Country    Holiday    Movement, 
dealing  annually  with  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls.     In  1884    Mrs.   Barnett    founded  the    London 
Pupil  Teachers'   Association,    which    has  created    a 
powerful  influence  among  the  girl  teachers  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  from   1891    till  the  society  was  absorbed 
by  the  I..C.C.  she  was  its  president.     Between  1876 
and  1898  she  was  hon.  secretary  of  the  Whitechapel 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants— familiarly  known  as  the  M.  A.B.Y.S. ; 
she    promoted    homes    for    workhouse    girls,    and  is 
vice-president   of  the    National    Association    for  the 
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largely  due  to  her  exertions.  But  she  has  never 
been  content  with  merely  providing  institutions  for 
the  service  of  the  people.     She  has  be<  ilous  in 

inculcating  the  need  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
humanities  in  the  home. 

ON    DOMESTIC    SERVICE. 

Writing  on  "The  Servant  as  Citizen,"  Mrs.  Barnett 
urged  that  domestic  servants  should  be  encouraged  to 
attend  political  meetings  and  listen  to  lectures  on 
iocal  history.  By  this  means  they  would  lake  a  long 
step  towards  the  recognition  of  their  rights  as  citizens. 
In  the  home — 

A  daily  paper  might  be  taken  solely  for  the  kitchen  use,  a 
bookshelf  kept  it,  the  pantry— the  books  chosen  to  suit  low 
standards  with  powers  of  progression.     The  servant's  individual 

tes— music,  gardening,  art,  animal  pets,  or  cycling— and  her 
personal  convenience  should  be  si  >  that  she  could  make 

her  own  plans  and  feel  secure  about  her  engage mn  ;,OUr- 

saving  apphances  must  be  provided  and  greater  use  made  of 
temporary  help,  so  that  her  hours  of  recreation  should  not  be 
followed  by  the  burden  of  extra  work. 

^  Mrs.  Barnett  finds  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as 
well  as  that  which  is  to  come. 

File  two  chief  labours  which  now  preoccupy  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Barnett  are  the  reform  of  the'Poor 
Law  in  relation  to  children,  and  the  realisation  of  her 
cherished  ideals  in  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 

THE    HAMPSTEAD    GARDEN    SUP.URB. 

It  is  not  often  given  to  anyone  to  realise  their 
ideal  in  so  short  a  time  as  has  sufficed  to  enable 
Mrs.  Barnett  to  realise  her  ideal  of  a  Garden  Suburb. 
She  began  by  saving  for  the  public  eightv  acres  of 
beautifully  wooded  land  for  the  protection  and 
enlargement  of  Hampstead  Heath.  The  Extension 
Council  say  "that  they  cannot  close  their  Report 
without  recording  their  appreciation  of  the  indefatig- 
able labours  of  their  Honorary  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Barnett,  whom  they  cordially  thank.  To  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett is  due  the  suggestion  that  the  Heath  should  be 
enlarged  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Tube  Rail- 
way, the  details  of  the  scheme  were  elaborated  by 
Mrs.  Barnett,  and  her  infectious  enthusiasm  and 
faith  resulted  in  the  collection  of  the  very  large  sum 
of  more  than  £22,000  from  private  donors." 
"spade  work." 
To  which  Mrs.  Barnett  appends  the  following 
characteristic  postscript,  which  sheds  a  vivid  light 
upon  the  "spade  work  "  that  has  to  be  done  before  a 
public  space  can  be  saved  for  the  public  : — 

As  1  am  frequently  mentioned  in  this  Report,  I  would  ask 
those  whom  it  reaches  to  see,  when  they  read  my  name,  not  me 
but  the  many  who  worked  with  me ;  those  who  did  the  seem- 
ingly interminable  work  of  addressing  envi  folding 
circulars,  stamping  letters  (13.000  of  which  Mi--  ,d  I 

ied) ;  tl1"-  "I  the  uninteresting  work  of  keeping  li 

ot  nearly  1,000  subs9»iptions,  complicated  by  the  fad  that  three 

rate  appeals  and  i  .  were  made  ;  those  who  organised 

and  carried    oul    street    and    shop   collections,    ho 
visitation,  and  pei  minders  to  negligent  pers 

public  duties;    those   who  did   the   account--,  the    p.  ails 

which  had  to   be  carried   on  for  nearly  live  years;  those   who 
furnished   lists,    made  copies,  got   up  drawing-room   mi 
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that  the  public  owe  this  gift  of  open  iky  ami  fresh  air  and  free 

space,  and  so  to  them  I  would  pass  on  the  thank  ■  lonme, 

who  did  but  use-  my  many  friends  and  act 

an  ever  appreciative  Council. 

It  cost  ,£43,000  to  secure  eighty  acres  of  wooded 
parkland,  but  the  advantage  of  this  would  have  been 
largely  lost  but  for  the  formation   of  the    Hampsb 

rden  Suburb  Trust,   which,  by  an  expenditure  of 
£112,000,    bought    240    acres    more    in    order    to 
lay  it    out  so  as  to    make   the  suburb  a  garden  of 
beauty  instead  of  a  mere  wilderness  of  bricks  and 
mortar.      It  was  Mrs.  Barnett  who  started  this  project. 
She  and  her  friends   got  together  an   investment  of 
£76,000,  formed  a  Company  under   the   Chairman- 
ship of  Lord  Crewe,  with  Sir  Robert  Hunter  on  the 
directorate,    and    bearing    the    title  The  Hampstead 
Garden    Suburb    Trust,  Ltd.   (32,  Theobald's   Road, 
W.C.).     A  private  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
give  the  Board  a  freer  hand,  and  she  is  now  at  work 
day  by    day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month, 
making  her  dream  come  true. 

Mrs.  Barnett  took  me  over  the  estate  this  summer, 
and  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  progressive  realisa- 
tion of  her  vision  of  the  suburb  beautiful. 

A    VISION    OF    THE   SUBURB    BEAUTIFUL. 

This  is  her  vision  of  what  she    wished  to  see.  and 
as  all  that  is  necessary  to  describe   what  I   saw  is  to 
change  the  future  into  the  present  tense.  I  spare   the 
reader  any  attempts  of  my  own  to  state  what  I  saw  : — 
In  the  Garden  Suburb  Estate  it  will  be  an  mdition 

of  building  that  the  dwellings  of  all  classes  be  made  attractive 
with  their  own  distinctive  attractions,  as  are  the  cottage  and  the 
manor  house  of  the  English  village  ;  the  larger  gardens  of  the 
rich  helping  to  keep  the  air  pure,  and  the  sky  view  more 
liberal;  the  <  trdens  a  enerous  element 

which  ever  follow  ide  when  nately  and  cunnirj 

ied  as  a  man's  recreation.      Th  -will    not   be  put  in 

uniform  lines,  nor  in  close  relationship,  built  re  ich 

other,    or    without    consideration    for    picturesque    app 
Each   one  will   be  surrounded  wit]  rden,  an 

road  will  be  planted  with 

wide.     Great  care  will  be  taken  that  h   ■.  IC|, 

other's  outlook,  and  that  the  noise  of  children  -hall  be  locally 
limited,  while  the  avoidance  "t"  uniformity  .>r  ot  an  institutional 
aspect  will  be  obtained  by  the  variety  of  the  dwelling 

A  community,  however.  cons 
higher  life  it  will   need  hot 
lecture  hall  and  clubhouses.      F01 

munity    will    need    sh  ths    and'  wash-hoi 

■anient  rooms  and  .ui  im| 

for   the   purpose  of  fostering   interest   in  gardens  and 
allotments,  and  the  lending  -which  are  beyond  theme 

id  unne.  e  individual'- 

nmunity   are    the'  joint    o 
veniences  which  proximity  :  which  enable  econo 

t<i  be  practised  without  mi'; 

It  will  net  >r  the  smaller  children  and 

for  the  aged  who  could  not  walk  so  far  as  from 

the  end  of  t!  to  the    Heath.       There  will   be  cottages 
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WHAT    THEY    THOUGHT    OF    US. 


LAST  month    I    published  the  first  instalment  of 
a  series  of  replies  kindly  sent  to  me  by  many 
of    the    Editors  of  the   Empire   to   questions 
which   I   had   submitted   to   them  as  to  their  impres- 
sions of  the  Old  Country. 

This  month  I  publish  their  replies  to  the  rest  of  the 
questionnaire.  As  before,  I  divide  the  answers  up 
according  to  the  Dominion  from  which  the  Editor 
came,  but  I  do  not  further  betray  the  identity  of  the 
writer.  By  this  means  much  greater  frankness  of 
expression  was  secured.  The  opinions  of  our  recent 
guests,  it  will  be  seen,  cover  a  large  field,  and  they 
will  be  read  with  interest  as  the  utterances  of  fresh 
minds  brought  suddenly  into  close  contact  with  the 
realities  of  our  Old  World  civilisation. 

How    Does    Our     Physique    Compare    with 
that   of  Your   People  ? 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

1.  Well. 

2.  You  arc  decidedly  inferior  in  the  masses. 

3.  More  favourably  than  I  expected  to  find. 

4.  Not  as  good. 

5.  In  the  country  parts  "you  have  it."  In  the  large 
cities  the  physique  of  your  people  is  not  better  than  ours, 
if  as  good. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  In  stature  ours  is  superior. 

2.  Inferior. 

3.  Poorly,  on  the  whole. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Very  similar. 

2.  On  the  whole,  there  is  practically  no  discernible 
difference,  though  your  slum  people  are  certainly  deficient 
physically. 

3.  It  is  very  inferior  in  the  poor  of  the  cities  ;  about 
the  same  in  the  well-to-do. 

4.  On  the  whole,  favourably. 

5.  The  physique  of  the  well-to-do  people  in  England  is 
splendid — the  result  of  exercise  and  outdoor  life.  That 
of  the  poorer  classes,  inferior  to  ours. 

6.  Much  the  same. 

7.  In  the  country  districts  and  in  the  North,  very  well 
indeed.  In  the  towns,  London  included,  very  badly. 
Your  Territorials  are  mostly  good,  but  not  one  in  ten  in 
London  is  good  enough  for  a  Territorial.  The  shop  and 
working  women  are  very  poor  physically,  and  in  the 
factories  worse. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

1.  Most  unfavourably. 

2.  Not  well,  so  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned.  Factory 
operatives  and  working  people  are  of  a  distinctly  better 
type  physically  in  New  Zealand. 

INDIA. 

i.  Our  domiciled  European  community  is  very  small 
and  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  towns.  The  physique 
of  the  Burmese  is  good. 

2.  Well. 

FROM   OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

I.  Most  favourably. 


Do  You  Find  the  Morals  and  Religious  Life 
of  Our  People  Higher  or  Lower  than 
Your  Own? 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

1.  NO  proper  opportunity  to  judge. 

2.  No. 

3.  Not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  Higher  in  England,  but  I  observe  greater  laxity 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

2.  Lower — if  one  can  judge  in  so  short  a  time.  This 
refers  to  our  white  population,  of  cours.. 

AUSTRALIA. 

i.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  much  on  a  par. 

2.  I  can  see  no  difference. 

3.  Not  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging. 

4.  Apparently  much  about  the  same. 

5.  Quite  unable  to  answer  this  question. 

6.  Formed  no  opinion. 

7.  No  means  of  observing. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

1.  I  have  not  noticed  much  difference,  but  the  people 
strike  me  as  superior  in  courtesy  and  consideration. 

2.  I  have  had  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging. 

INDIA. 

i.  Higher  ;  but  the  Buddhists  of  Burma  are  beginning 
now  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  their  people. 

2.  The  differences  are  sufficiently  great  for  a  summary 
judgment  in  a  couple  of  words  to  be  unfair. 

FROM    OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

i.  Ours  being  a  mixed  population,  it  does  not  afford 
an  opportunity  for  comparison. 

How  Does  Our   Press   Compare   with    Your 
Own? 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

1.  No  better  in  a  news  sense  ;  editorially  stronger. 

2.  You  have  all  grades  of  Press.  That  which  appeals 
to  your  educated  people  is  better  than  ours  :  the  rest  is 
trashier.     We  have  practically  only  the  one  constituency. 

3.  Daily  papers  much  better  written  and  a  superior 
tone — probably  due  to  larger  issues. 

4.  As  purveyors  of  news  our  papers  are  quite  as  enter- 
prising— making  allowance  for  their  financial  circulations 
— as  yours  ;  but  they  are  much  superior  in  their  special 
articles,  book-reviewing,  and  leaders. 

5.  It  is  better,  more  reliable,  not  so  slipshod  or  heed- 
less. 

SOUTH   AFRIC\. 

1.  Not  a  fair  comparison,  owing  to  our  limited  popula- 
tion. Yours  is  excellent  ;  ours  very  creditable  under 
conditions. 

2.  Inferior  ;  owing  to  our  having  to  cater  for  a  more 
exacting  public,  small  numerically,  but  great  intel- 
lectually. 

;.  Considering  your  resources  and  conditions  I  do  not 
think  the  Colonial  l'ress  need  fear  comparison. 

AUSTRALIA. 

I.  Very  much  alike. 
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5.  Cannot  think  any  civilised  nation  wilfully  threatens 
the  Empire. 

6.  Germany,  which  wants  an  overseas  territory  into 
which  it  can  pour  its  surplus  population,  and  which 
would  offer  it  a  field  for  adventurous  enterprises  of  de- 
velopment. 

7.  Germany. 

8.  Germany ;  but  this  menace  will  fade  away  if 
universal  training  is  adopted. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

1.  Germany  in  general  ;  China  and  Japan  as  regards 
Australasia. 

2.  So  far  as  Australasia  is  concerned,  I  regard  the  Far 
East  as  containing  our  real  danger. 

3.  Undoubtedly,  Germany  with  her  gigantic  armament 
programme  ;  but  I  am  a  staunch  believer  in  the  ability 
of  the  Empire  to  maintain  her  position.  I  do  not  regard 
any  danger  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  from  invasion 
bj  any  Eastern  nation  as  likely  to  be  great  for  many 
decades. 

INDIA. 

1.  The  coming  menace  is  a  combination  of  Asiatics. 
Half  the  human  race  is  now  boxed  up  in  Japan,  China, 
and  India,  millions  of  them  without  enough  to  eat. 

FROM   OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

I.  Germany,  owing  to  her  tendency  to  continue  build- 
ing a  navy,  and  her  unwillingness  to  agree  to  a  limitation 
of  armaments. 

What  Should  the  Dominion  do  towards 
Maintaining  British  Supremacy  on  the 
Sea? 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

1.  Contribute  through  autonomous  channel  to  some 
naval  plan  approved  in  conference  between  the  Mother- 
land and  Colonic-.. 

2.  Build  their  own  navies.  We  cannot  inspire  our 
people  otherwise.  We  should  not  contribute  to  the 
British  Navy  ;  not,  at  all  events,  until  we  can  share  con- 
trol. I  speak  of  the  principle,  not  of  emergencies.  We 
should  act  in  emergencies,  not  think  of  policies. 

3.  First,  whatever  action  will  ensure  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  undoubted  supremacy  of  the  Navy  ; 
and,  later,  the  development  of  navies  by  the  oversea 
States,  with  the  freest  possible  employment  of  their  own 
sailors. 

4.  Establish  their  own  navies  upon  some  general 
scheme  of  co-operation. 

5.  Contribute  to  Imperial  Navy  for  a  certain  number 
of  ships,  to  be  named  after  Provinces,  with  encourage- 
ment to  Canadians  to  enter  service.  The  whole  on 
condition  that  total  strength  of  Navy  be  maintained  at 
least  equal  to  any  two- Power  strength,  and  Canada  to 
have  right  to  take  ships  over  by  paying  for  them  at  three 
years'  notice. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

1.  Foster  all  kinds  of  military  training,  and  on  no 
account  allow  the  Navy  to  be  below  the  Twu- Power 
standard. 

2.  Pay  a  fair  share,  but  not  provide  warships  to  patrol 
trade  routes  to  favour  foreign  free  trade  if  the  Home 
Government  dissipates  its  funds  in  Socialistic  legislation. 

3.  The  obligation  of  the  Colonies  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  British  Navy  must  sooner  on  later  be  acknowledged 
in  cash  contributions,  but  the  first  step  in  all  cases  is  the 
provision  of  some  sort  of  local  defence. 


AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Local  defence. 

2.  First,  defend  their  own  coasts,  and,  secondly,  con- 
veniently contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Navy. 

3.  Believe  they  should  contribute  what  they  can 
whenever  the  necessity  arises,  say  a  Dreadnought  in  an 
emergency.  They  should,  in  addition,  make  a  beginning 
towards  establishing  navies  of  their  own. 

4.  Each  develop  its  own  navy,  and  provide  naval 
bases,  docks,  and  coaling  stations,  also  contribute  ships 
and  money  at  critical  times  to  the  British  Navy. 

5.  Protect  their  harbour  and  their  trade  routes.  Also, 
cruisers  should  become  acquainted  with  other  British 
sailors  in  adjacent  seas. 

6.  Pay  an  equitable  share  of  the  cost.  The  high 
seas  fleet  is  the  only  adequate  defence  of  any  country. 
Small  craft  for  the  defence  of  harbours,  etc.,  may  well 
be  a  local  charge,  but  our  chief  obligation  is  to  fairly 
share  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Empire  fleet  in 
supremacy. 

7.  Lay  the  nucleus  of  local  navy  and  provide  cruisers 
to  work  in  the  British  Navy. 

8.  Attend  to  their  own  defences  and  eventuallv  the 
protection  of  trade  routes  in  correlation  with  the 
Imperial  Government. 

9.  Universal  training  service  (land  defence).  Develop 
local  Navy  and  co-ordinate  and  co-operate  with  Imperial 
Navy. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

1.  Bear  a  greater  proportion  of  the  expense  in  main- 
taining the  British  Navy. 

2.  By  granting  liberal  contributions  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  British  Navy,  which  will  always  and  alone  be  the 
best  security  for  the  maintenance  'of  the  Australasian 
Dominions. 

3.  They  should  certainly  do  all  they  reasonably  can 
to  protect  their  own  shores,  but  this  I  consider  to  be 
of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  direct  help 
they  should  one  and  all  give  Britain  to  maintain  the 
power  of  her  Navy. 

INDIA. 

1.  Build  up  local  navies. 

2.  Bear  a  more  adequate  share  of  its  cost. 

3.  India  does  as  much  as  she  can  fairly  be  expected 
to  do  in  maintaining  her  army  and  guarding  the  frontier. 

FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
I.  The  large  self-governing  Colonies  should  build  war- 
ships which  would  be  available  for  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  war,  and  should  be  of  a  type  and 
armed  with  a  view  to  their  being  a  harmonious  portion 
of  the  main  fleet. 

Are  You  in  favour  of  Compulsory  Military 
Service,  either  for  every  Citizen  of  the 
Empire  or  for  the  Men  of  the  Dominion, 
and,  if  so,  How  Much  and  for  How 
Long? 

NORTH   AMERICA. 
i.  Yes,   for    England  ;  no,  for   the  rest.     The  best  of 
compulsory  training  is   the  effect  on   national   physique. 
■  seas  we  do  not  need  that. 
1.  A  question  for  each  Dominion  to  decide  according 
to  its  geographical   position.     For    Canada   we    do  not 
favour  compulsory  training,  but  more  attention  to  de- 
velopment of  rifle  clubs.     For  Great  Britain,  Yes. 

3.  Not  for  Canada. 

4.  For  Great  Britain,  two  years. 
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Are  You  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland? 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

i.  Yes. 

2.  Not  at  present. 

3.  Yes. 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

1.  No. 

2.  No  ;  they  are  too  close  to  England. 

3.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  Yes,  it  is  specially  desirable  for  Imperialistic 
reasons. 

4.  No  decided  opinion,  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  in  Ireland. 

5.  If  also  granted  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

6.  Yes,  on  one  condition  :  that  the  Irish  get  rid  of  the 
disloyalty  that  gives  pain  to  loyalists. 

7.  No. 

8.  No. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

1.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  I 
would  abolish  Dublin  Castle  and  treat  Ireland  as  Scot- 
land is  treated. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes,  within  certain  limitations,  which  space  will  not 
permit  me  to  discuss. 

INDIA. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  Theoretically,  yes.  Practically,  I  believe  economic 
and  social  reforms  are  of  far  greater  importance. 

FROM   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

1.  Not  at  the  present  moment. 

Are  You  in  Favour  of  Woman's  Suffrage? 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

i.  No. 

2.  Yes,  when  any  considerable  percentage  want  it. 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

1.  No. 

2.  No  ;  they  can't  fight,  and  should  not  vote. 

3.  Within  limits— yes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  No. 

3.  Yes,  if  the  majority  of  the  women  really  want  it. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  I  am  frankly  indifferent.  We  have  it,  but  it  has 
made  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  in  our  public 
affairs. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  Yes. 

9.  Yes. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

1.  Yes,  wit  It  a  proper  qualification. 

2.  Yes,  but  the  agitation  can  only  succeed  if  carried 
on  on  constitutional  lines.  In  my  judgment  the  Drink 
Question  will  never  be  settled  in  Great  Britain  till  the 
women  obtain  enfranchisement. 

3.  Yes,  distinctly,  as  it  has  established  itself  in  New 
Zealand  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  step  in 


England  to  grant  it  to  the  complete  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  granted  in  New  Zealand. 

INDIA. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  Most  decidedly  not. 

FROM    OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

1.  No. 

Do  You  Think  any  State  can  be  regarded 
as  One  Empire  which  Refuses  to  any 
of  its  Citizens  Right  to  Visit,  Reside, 
or  Trade  in  any  Portion  of  its  Terri- 
tory? 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

i.  Yes.  Do  you  suppose  we  would  admit  criminals? 
Neither  coloured  people,  if  our  common  sense  tells  us 
that  they  may  injure  our  civilisation,  or  any  people. 
Canada  would'not  admit  the  Doukhobars. 

2.  If  belonging  to  the  Empire  implies  opening  the 
doors  to  Asiatics  without  restriction,  some  of  the  Domin- 
ions would  cease  to  belong  to  the  Empire. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

1.  Local  conditions  and  needs  largely  affect  this  ques- 
tion, varying  in  different  parts. 

2.  Yes.  Owing  to  widely  different  conditions  in 
different  States. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Yes,  under  special  circumstances. 

2.  I  would  certainly  restrict  the  incoming  of  coloured 
races  into  white  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
be  doctrinaire  on  this  subject. 

3.  Yes.  In  the  interests  of  race  purity  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  coloured  people, 
regardless  of  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 

4.  No  opinion — don't  quite  understand  the  question. 

5.  Yes,  if  the  races  are  as  far  apart  in  some  of  the 
essentials  of  intimacy  as  are  the  Asiatics  and  the  white 
peoples  of  the  Empire.  We  can  go  on  under  one  flag  with- 
out attempting  to  amicably  inhabit  the  same  territory. 

6.  No  State  can  be  regarded  as  one  Empire.  Am 
decidedly  against  unrestricted  admission  either  of  coolies 
of  India  or  Basutos  of  South  Africa  into  Australia. 

7.  The  interests  of  the  Dominion  require  power  to 
exclude  coloured  labour  which  is  not  necessary,  at  any 
rate  in  the  temperate  parts. 

8.  This  means  that  Canada,  Australia  and  South 
Africa  cannot  remain  within  the  Empire  and  confine 
emigration  to  Europeans.  It  is  a  specious  and  absurd 
question. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

i.  An  Empire  composed  of  different  races  such  as 
blacks  and  whites  must  differentiate  in  its  treatment  of 

the  two. 

2.  No.  There  are  probably  sound  reasons  why  such 
complete  liberty  should  not  be  given. 

INDIA. 

1.  This  is  a  local  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
coerce  local  opinion,  however  strongly  we  may  feel. 

2.  No.  The  attitude  of  the  Colonies  towards  Asiatics 
is  iustly  resented  in  India  and  throughout  Asia. 

3.  Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  any  extensions  or  limita- 
tions of  citizenship  affect  the  question  whether  the  State 
is  an  Empire  or  not.     Whether  such  an  Empire  is  the 
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most    d  form    of  Empi  luitc  a 

differeni  que  rtion. 

i.   No. 

Would  the  Rescinding  of  the  Partition  of 
Bengal  Conduce  to  the  Contentment  of 
India  ? 

•Ill      \M 

1.  I  )'>  not  Itno 

2.  Not  well  enough  inl 

lUTH    M 
i.  No  ;  they  would 

i.  I  do  not  know. 

3.  H  nite  kti 

danger  of  such  an 

nati 
\iol<  : 

3.  No  opinion, 

4.  II. 1.  en'i  the  Cain  n't 
kno                     to   ha\  -     in    op   .iun.     Mu>t    t; 

i        rnsible  anth 

1.  I  cm  offer  no  opinii 
3.  I  do  not  km 

1.  No.     II:  against  the  partit 

amongst  the  Mohammedans. 

Think  the  partition   was  a    11. 

it  now  wowlil  i. 

lit  ion,  tl 

■t   on   the  pari 
tdmim  I 

■ 
it  would  ni  II. 

•M    "III 
I.    I  do  n    '  n. 

What  are  the  next  Steps,  if  any.  uhich  should 
be  taken  to  Enable  the  Dominions  to 
Share  in  the  Direction  of  the  Policy  of 
the  Empire  ? 

I       Co     0:1     v.  I      gQ 

mpt 

it. 

■ 

Imperial  l'i 

rtd 

I,   I  ■ 

the  C 


Ik A l I \ 

■  :   -      ce  writb 
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2.  but     the    idea  of 

Imperial  units  mpt  to  force    the 

:t. 

luti  >n    from    1 
Imperial  O  Imp  rial   Council 

ind  also  to  dea, 
rally  with  all  nee. 

4- 

'      I 

opt  a  harmful  poli 
ncerned  will  . 
the  bettt 
is  t!. 

•    ns  in  friendly 
Britain   under  th 
King    md  the  sami  of  Imperial  1 

il  1 
:  oni 

Mini-  .        and   transit 

and  ch 

i.  'I  >  to  enable  the 

ull  inform  i\ 
■ 
2.   In  the  natural  rotation  the  time 

most  come  when  C  ..  will  dem 

ith   John   Bull 
•     in    Imp.  nil  ,|    will   be   1 

and    th  will   have    repi  ion 

thereon.      I  ly   will   be   relegated  the  1 

ising  th'  :  to  proclaim  v. 

S  »m  tation  in  the  administra- 

[mperial  affairs.     It  si  that  this  must 

.  in  one 
met  latter  requires  careful    . 

1  \. 
'•  e  Council. 

.V 

ds  might  ught  into  th 

iM   OTHI 

•  I  and  on  all  I  •< 
II    to 
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it  things 

lie    pit; 
.    and    make    them 
Q.     As  long    as  the 
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Major  W.  G.  St.  Clair. 
Editor  Singapore  Free  Press. 


Empire  is  based 
tup  on  mutual 
understanding, 

sympathy  and 
affection,  it  will 
survive  any 
shock  of  time 
and  circum- 
stance. 

From  A.  E. 
Reno:  "Pre- 
toria News." 

Drink  im 
penally.  Eat 
imperially.  Live 
imperially.  It 
is  more  patriotic 
to  toast  our 
King  in  English 
ale  or  Colonial 
wine  than  in 
foreign  fer- 
ments. The  less 
you  spend 
abroad  the  less 
can    the    fo- 


reigner  con- 
struct warships  to  menace  our  trade  routes,  and  the  less 
will  you  require  to  build  Dreadnoughts. 

Hon.  Theodore  Fink  :  "Melbourne  Herald." 

Many  things  impress  me,  most  of  all  the  active  public 
spirit  throughout  the  land,  exhibited  in  City  Government, 
Education,  Social  Reform,  based  upon  altruistic  con- 
siderations ;  the  recognition  of  the  ethical  basis  of 
legislation  ;  collective  action,  making  greater  individual 


growth;     the     new     conception     of     Empire — growing 
appreciation  of  the  oversea  dominions. 

In  our  previous  article  the  Hon.  John  W.  Kirwan, 
of  the  Miner,  Kalgoorlie,  was  described  incorrectly 
as  of  the  Coolgardic  Miner. 


Sir  Hugh  Graham  :  Proprietor,  "  Montreal  Star. 


** 


Mr.  Peter  Davis  :   "  Natal  Witness. 


Hon.  J.  W.   Hackett,  LL.D   :    "West  Australian." 
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Current  t>(8tor\> 

in  Caricature. 


A  Timely  Warning. 

'!  hi     1  w'" 

think   I 
'I'm 


Tour. 


•■  Bui  ; 


"One  Who  Knows." 

ion  of  th 

:i  the  time 


•ding  Round  the  Hat 

■,  .: .-.  fa]  'here's 

•,  nth  ■ 

le  an  -i| 


Current   History   in    Caricature. 
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Ptisquino.} 


[Turin. 


The  Problem  of  Poland. 


Nebeh palter. .] 


[Zuri-h. 


Tsar  (to  Kaiser  at  Kiel) :  "I  will  sell  him  you  cheap— twenty 
milliards  !  " 

Kaiser  :  "  I  don't  quite  like  his  teeth." 

Tsar  :  "  Yes,  it  is  true  he  has  always  shown  his  teeth  with 
me,  but  suppose  you  take  him  in  hand ;  you  are  always 
successful  !  " 


Three  Brothers  in  Misfortune. 


PETER   OF  SERVIA:   "Leave  room,   my  friends,  to  give  me  a 
seat.     I  am  afraid  I  shall  soon  want  one  on  this  bench." 


Ift 


■^s3 

w^3Bmi* 

r*m 

m^- 

HMj  'tv 

\J '^V^1  '^   J*l9-WM 

*3&f^ 

uik.-\ 


[Rerlin. 


The  Nervous  Lion. 
The  bird  is  doing  you  no  harm  ;  what  are  you  worrying  about  ? 


Kladdtr 

Rival  Football  Clubs. 

The  German  cartoonist  has  sketches  oi  the  rival  British  and 

man  f<  otball  teams,  between  which  a  critical  and  interesting 

ing  played.     We  reproduce  the  British   team,   in 

which  the  cartoonist,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  both  the  King  and 

Roberts. 
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■••■A.) 

Ulterior   Motives. 


The  Fall  of  Clemenceau. 
:  ••  Hra\".  I  •  Bi  and  in  the  tame 


AN    ITALIAN    VIEW    OF    THE    BULGARIAN    QUESTION. 


The   Powrr>  and   Bu'. 

pc., 


A.  D.    1909. 

aid       , 


■  :,  I .;  |p  the  '  m  nnan 


Current    History   in   Caricature. 


Der  Wahre  "Jacob.} 

The  "  Dreadnought  "  Race  of  Death 


tpalter.} 


l/utich. 


The  New  German  Chancellor. 


"I  will  walk  straight  in  the  I  r,  but  it 

appears  to  be  a  .litiicuk  task." 


.1    l-'IN-I  T 


. 


Kladde  rada  tsc/i.] 

The  New  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Germany. 
Sydow  among  tl 


La  ± 


[Paris. 


Entente  Cordiale. 
and  more  encumbrances,  M  the  Engl 
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Sstt 

"  Civilisation  "  in  Java. 


T.v 

The  Launching  of   the  Ship. 

U .  :    "  I  / 

inland 
ling    in    iiui, 


The  world  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  this  1   u;:i  , ..,    Majesty   please-— to 

interesting  regatta. 


Current   History  in   Caricature. 
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Der  Wah*e  Jacob.} 

Biilow    and    His    Enemies, 

Who  laughs  last  laughs  best. 


Kladderadatsch.~\  [Berlin. 

Then  and  Now. 
At  one  time  the  Germans  would  give  even  their  hair  for  their 
country  ;  now  they  won't  even  pay  a  land  tax. 


Der  Wahre  Jacob.] 


After  Canova. 


"  Absolute  the  King  is  still 
If  he  now  will  do  our  will," 


Minneapolis  Journal.} 

Nice  Doggie. 
Senator  Aldrich  :    "  When  you've  licked  him  I  have  some- 
thing nice  for  you." 
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ivr 

1    vbf* 


■ 

Salt  on  His  Tail  ;  or.  the  Bull-bull  and  the  Wily  Chap. 


John   Bull  :   ''  God  save  the  Channel  !  " 


The  Property  (White)  Elephant  :     A  Question  of 
Precedence. 


4.] 

A  Cret-i-cal   Situation. 
Tin  \   n 


I 


The  Triple  Alliance. 


'  complete 
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The   New  Departure;   or,   "of  European  Descent. 

I03.-INTERVIEWS   WITH    REPRESENTATIVE   SOUTH   AFRICANS. 


»i 


Last  month    [   had  the   pleasure  and  the  pri\ 
of  receiving  in  London,  either  at  n  at  my 

home,  the  following  representative  South  Africans:— 

J     :'"-  [TISH.  ,.,,. 

President  Steyn  and  Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman.    Di  rrahman 

n»  Dr.  Jameson.  Mr. 

General    Botha    and  Mr.  W.  P.  ,-.   Mr.  R 

Ar     hAls^e-,  Mis  Mr.  Mapikela.' 

Mr.   A.    Fischer  and 

his  wife. 

General  II, n. 

Mr.  Secretary  Buk. 

Mr.  Merriman  I  saw  at  his  hotel. 

THE    FINAt    VICTORY    OF    THE    I 

The  occasion  of  their  visit  to  this  country  was  an 
important  one.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  in  effect 
than  the  making  over  to  the  defeated  party  in  the  I 


Act    which   unifies    South    Africa    under   a    majority 
whi  t    the  end 

is  and  will  remain  Dut«  h.     1! 
n  two   British  and  tv, 
in    South     Africa.     H  rth    there    is    only   i 

i    that    majority    is    Dub 
i  is  the  net  oui  -  iuth  Afri(  .m  v. 

A'lili.jt  i    lhi 

To    those    of     us  who    ten                          main- 
tained that  th<  Stably  entailed  th(             fall 

th   Africa,  this  fulfilment 

of  our  proph<  But 

that  the  old  asce  should                    his 

crushing  annihilation  of  all  the  hopes  and  pr 

by    which     they     in  John     Bull     to     snend 


war  thp   „n,iiv,  l    i   ™,1         i-  '  • I     ,,,,'l"     LUCJ      uiuutcu      |onn     rjuu     to     spend 

the  whole  of  S      il  .xf     Und,Sputcd  sovereiSnty  over      ^250,000,000  is  ind  .behold.     The 


the  whole  of  South  Africa, 

subject  only  to    the    one 

condition  that  the  Union 

Jack      is      kept      flying. 

Henceforth  United  South 

Africa  is  an  independent 

sovereign  Republic  in  all 

but  in  name.     It  is   to  be 

ruled   by  the  majority  of 

the    white-skinned    males 

— for  women  are  not  even 

counted — in  South  Africa, 

and  that  majority  is  Dutch. 

Of  course,    various    veils 

are  employed  to  cone,  al 

the    hard    fact    that    the 

Act  of  Unification   is  the 

burial    of    British    racial 

ascendancy       in      South 

Africa.       There    are    the 

shadow  of  the  Royal  veto, 

the  right  to   appoint   the 

Governor  -  General,     and 

the  appeal  in  law  cases  to 

the  House  of  bonis.    But 

in     all      other 

United    South    Africa    is 

free  to  go  to  the  devil   its 

own  way,  according  to  the 

sweet  will   of   the   voting 

majority  of  white  males — 

that  is  to  say,  of  the  men 

whom    Lord   Milner  w 

forth  ten  years  ago    to    in\ 

ann<  Nevei    has  the   whii  night 

about  stranger  1 

that  not  merely  the  old  pro-Boers,  but  th  ient 

antagonists  who  made  the  war,  should  last    month 

uniting  in  a  chorus  of  jubilant  thank.-  over  an 


United  South  Africa. 


iron    must   have   enl 
into     their    souls     ind 
when  they  can  hail  s 

• 

quished  with  fi  \ul- 

tation.     T  rs  must 

not  only  surrender,   thev 

even     denied 

Th 
hu- 
mil:  ind  if  they  «  an 

yrin     and     bear     it     tl 

j  :atu- 
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Buckingham    I 
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with     Dr. 

Jam  \i 

with        Ml 

r,      while      H 
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triumph, and  tl 
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of  their  adversity,  does  well  to  rejoice  with  them  in 
the  day  of  th.-ir  victory.      But  th  gnitude 

of  the    humiliation    which   with    their    aid    w< 
inflicted      upon     the      men     who  ted      t 

country  entitles  us  to  a  heari  hand  over 

to  them  South  Africa  to  !>••    dealt  with  >rth 

according  to  their  goodwill  and  pleasure.     I  that 

we  recognise  frankly  that  lor  practical  pui  the 

King's  veto  will  be  a  mi  re  sha< 
a  word  to  the   new    rulers    oi    the    country 
hand  it  over  tor  good  and   for  evil    into    tin  ir   hands. 
And  as  even  the  trampled  worm  has  a  right  to  writhe 
before  it  expires,  I  venture  to  claim  on  behalf  of  the 

British  people  that  they  shall  not  he  asked  to  sully 
this  great  Act  of  Conciliation  and  Surrender  by  the 
formal  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust.  After  the  Act  is 
passed  even  the  semblan<  sponsibility  will  i 

le  from  us.     But  the  tact  that  unification  is  imp 
sible  until  the  consent  of  Parliament  lined  is 

best  possible  proof  that  we  cannot  div< 
seh  that     1  ibility    until     that    measure 

->  tin-  Royal  Assent. 

AN    tMPOSSIBl  l.    DEMAND. 

And  after  long  and  careful  examination  of  all  that 
can    he    said   by   the    ablest  a<l\  on  hot; 

I   must     lecord    my   solemn     conviction  ti 
that  veil     three    words    must     disappear 

from    the    Constitution.  words    are   those    hv 

which  the  Imperial    Parliament  is   asked  to  . 
that  for  ever  and  t<»r  -  vet,  so  tar  as  Constitutional 
enactment   can  .    no  is   of    African 

cent   shall  rmitted   to   Legislate   for   South 

Aim  a.  Th''  cynicism  of  the  demand  i>  veiled  by 
th.-   form  of  the  clause.     Instead  oi  its  being 

itively,  no  Annan  shall  sit  in  I  ith  African 

ture,  it  is   ]  1  that  every  legislator  m 

of  European  descent     But  the  thing  is  there  all 
the  Such  a  reversal  of  the  ancient  and  n: 

honour,  d    princij  i    whic  Britain    I 

stood    tor  1  ions   in    South   At'  ght  not    to 

be  by  the  triumphant  Boers.     I 

all  smooth  phrases  about  the  ling  in 

South  Africa,  they  will,  alter  th<    \< I    is   | 
the  majority  in  their  own  hands.     It,  wic 
improbable,  the  natr. 

which    they  m   the   ' 

<  lolony,  \\  bi  re  they  1  it,  then  the  m 

us.-  their  power  to  bar  the  d<>oi 
anyone  whom    n   considered   an    undesirab  Km 

>sk  us  w  ith  our    own    h.m  mi 

lme    m  the   name  and  with  the  autho 

much.      It    ; 
us  1  \<  n  thi    di  h  1  :   wati  1    in  which   Ponl 
his  han< 

frankly  th 

think  th 
their  fri 
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prescri 

land,  that  no   At: 
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Interviews  on   Topi 


Ol 


the   Month. 


14 


limiting  your  liberty  in  that  1  We  only  ask  to 

be  spared  the  humiliation  of  making  th< 
Africans  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliarj 

A    BULLDOZING    ULTIMA! 

To  which  reasonable  remonstrance  the)  ml 

all,    British   and    Boer,   made  the  stolid  arid    sullen 

rejoinder,  -lake  it  or   leave  it.      If  you  « 

the  three  words,  the   unification  of  South  Africa  i 

an  end." 

"Then  it   is  at  an  end  so  far   as  [   am  ted. 

I  refuse  to  eat   the  leek  even   under  con  1  of 

your  cudgel.      But  it  is  all   bluff,  and   \ 
at    that.     It   is  absolutely  incredible  that  sari 
who    believe    unification    is    desirable    in    itself,   will 
throw     away     its     advantages     merely  the 

Imperial   Parliament    refuses   to    be 'bull, 
abandoning  in  set,  formal   terms   the  principle  u] 
which  it  has  been  our  glory  to  insist." 

THE    RISK   TO    THE    NATIA 

To  this  Mr.  Merriman   replied  that  both  he  and 
Mr.  Sauer  had  been  from  of  old  time  stout  friends  of 
the  natives  and  of  native  representation,  better  friei 
indeed   than    Mr.  Schreiner,  and  that   if  we    ii 
upon  pressing  this  question  a  fit  •  >tation 

the    natives    in   Cape   Colony   would  cost 
franchise  they  have  hitherto  enjoved. 

Mr.  Tengo   Jabavu   and  Dr.  Abdurrahman    1 
that  they  would  gladly  run  that  risk   rather  than 
England    betray    the    confidence  of   the    natives    by 
imposing  on  the  Constitution    a    perpetual  disqu 
fication  upon  Africans  to  legislate  for  Africans. 

WHAT   THE    NATIVES    HAVE    GAINED. 

All  the  delegates  insist  that   the   Constitution   has 
gained    much    more    for    the     natives     than    anyone 
believed    to    be  possible.     When  analysed,  it  con 
to  this,  that  whereas    members  elected    by    a    ; 
electorate  have  hitherto  legislated  for  Cape  Colony, 
the  representatives  of  the  same  electorate  will  hen 
forth  have  a  share  for  the  first  time  in   legislat 
the  rest  of  South  Africa.     That,  as  General 
pointed  out,  is  a  concession  of  importance  no  doubt, 
although,  as  Mr.  Schreiner  objected,  it  is  of  un 
tenure,  as  the  right  to   disfranchise  the  native  Voter 
and   extinguish   the    piebald    electorate    is    explicitly 
asserted  in  the  Constitution  on  certain  conditions. 

DR.    JAMES'  RGUMENT. 

Dr.  Jameson,  like   Mr.    .Merriman,  and,    it    a 
added,  like   every    speaker   in   the    House    <>! 
recognises  that  the  infamous  tlm 
to  English   tradition,    but   he  regards   their   ins 
as  a  necessity,  even  though  it  be  an  •  1  b- 

says  : — 

There  is  no  net  d  to  per.- 
point  on  the  native  sitting  in  I 
come  ;  but  we  must  get  it  by  d 
the  natives  that  we  waive  the  point  in  : 
our  terms  means  that  they  will  ultimati 
Insisting  on  it  now  would  mean  no  Union,  ainl  a 


•    will  go 
lid  admit  the 

•■ 
able  '  by  colour 

•iii 

!  doubt  ,  ,,,  it.  but  it 

is    i.h!  (0US 

princi|  jual    r 

ild  be  trodden  urn  it  by  tl,  ,md 

Farrars,   behind  [n 

"    tak  r.       The   odiu;.. 

■ 
nt  of  the  apotl.  ok. 

••  We    only     demand    jusl 
Jabavu. 

"Ami    tii.-   >/,i///s  tjuo  which  was   promised   u 

..in. 
•'  What  I 
d  a  native   from    the   < 

ndon  your  guardianship  of  the  native 

"  And   betray  the    prmcip: 

■  speaks  with  ti. 
the  conviction  of  <  Hive  &  breiner. 

'•  Why  strain  at  a    gnat    and    swallow    . 
sne.  •  You    are    willing    to  '.he- 

native  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a   Parliament  such 
ours 

i    that   is  a  bit!  igh   pill   for  us  to 

swallow   without  still   further    insisting   that  all 

ourselves   embody  in   th-  tution    the   principle- 

that  no  African  or  coloured   man  shall 
mitted  to  legislat  •  uth  Africa,     i 

might  at  least  be  allowed  t 
handing  over  this  just  on< 

"  Pontius    Pilate,"   said   Mr.    .\b 
profit  much  by  his  hand-*  You  ink  of 

>our  own  miserable   soul   and    ; 

"  1  am  much  Mirpr  |  p„,tha,  "  that 

you  should  take  such  a  line.     VVI  ,ur 

way  lure  we  thought  .  ,)U) 

"  1   am,  and  have  re    not 

onlj  e  in  the  world  who  h.<  j\\  to  j 

\\  e  are  making  >>\rr  1 

trust  you  will    use    with    just;. 
..and  th.  condibi 

.    in    th 
truraenl 
prin  try 

nst  which  ir  natu: 

Wh 

:     ■   (  ' 

-elf- 
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respecting  white  man  would  sit  beside  a  colour 
in  Parliament" 

"  If  that  is  the  view  of  the  majority 
i in  lit,  let  them  give  effect  t>>  th  m  by  tl 

own  action  when  the  ca  I  ■ 

islate  in  advance  ii  i  of  pn 

not  share.     I  would  certainlj  tter  pleasi  d  to 

sit  beside  l>r.  Abdurrahman        I  ivu  in  any 

Parliament  than    with   certain  I 

know  in  South  Africa,  or  even  in  th<    Britisl    i  i 

I  ij  (  ominous." 


i     I  i    ..k    ii  w  i     l  i 


"Well,  it  all  cornea  back  to  this      \  take 

it   or  it    stan  Thi      I 

represents  a  <  ompromisi  I  at   a 

loni;  and  delicate  dts< 

"At    none  of   which   we  were 
understood." 


'«  But  l  '  accept 

if  vmi 

nt  a  unified   South 

much  as  all  that.     SVe 

light  to 

k  out  tl  »ich 

m    .   on  all  A 

the 
Bill,  and  tl  av<   it 

And  tl 

There  is  no  pi  the  Imperial  Parliament 

our   lit 
.  it  woul  in  civili 

imil  ir  demands  in 
,    to 
rive  the  South  Afi  Parliament  of  any  of  its 

privil  [  We   onlj 

by  t-. 
by  our  own  a  the 

m.i  th  Afri 


THE   NATIVES   AND   SOUTH   AFRICAN    UNION. 
Can   VV]    I »  i    \\vi  n  ir   Thi 

In    th--    Nineteenth  Cintnry   Mr.    I:  | 

Reuter's  agent   in  South  Africa,  roundly  asserts  I 

rything  has  been  done  tor  the  nativ<  -  in  th(   Act 
of  I  nion  that  can  be  secured.     He  s 

inion  in  ihe  ■  >i 

ital,  with  nl 

authorities  i 

without   at  inti  m  or  in  the  futun  .  w 

Inn. 

tn. .<iih.  ation  id  down  in  tl 

>n.  «  hi.  li  emb. 

;.  and   N 
will  make  at  this 
indefinitely  tl 

But  thai  does  not  touch  the  »n  why  England 

should  be  ask<  d  in  th.  aent  wl 

i)  .\iii<  .i  in  hands  ol   the  lant 

whit.s  that  no  I  the  African  rai  11  sit  in  an 

Afrii  .in  Parliament 

Thi  ■•   i 
Sir    II     II.    fohnston    i  ontrib 
in. i  .m  outspok  .  in  wh 

i  r  the  safeguarding  ol  tl 

\ii 
..I  i 

Mi      M 

I '.ll!      ' 

the  pn 

pie)  Ii  iv.-  ih. 

two- thirds  ii 


i 

to   i 

i 
I 

A    >    MIl.O-l  Ik  \N    Vn  w. 

:     July   d 

The    wi  lucation    that    shall 

I  .a;.  •;>.  an. 

nath         r*he  wi  s  ol  th< 

draws    the    line    at 
.vould  refus 

I  South  A 
In.    qualifii 
ii  the  na 

ihy, 
win.  ik,  is  that  the  cla 

iling  the  Irani  rship  to  of 

i. 
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THE  BATH  PAGEANT. 
Brilliant  sunshine  favoured  Pageant  Week  at 
Bath,  when  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Victoria  Park 
the  history  of  the  ancient  City  of  Bladud  was  enacted 
by  three  thousand  performers.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  them  were  citizens  contributed  to  the 
vivid  sense  of  csprit-de- corps  which  impressed  one 
i  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  gaily  decorated  railway 
station  and  threading  one's  way  beneath  a  canop 
flags  and  bunting  to  the  Pageant  ground.  The  houses 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
facings  ;  the  city  was  en  fete,  as  though  resolved  that 
the  mimic  representation  of  its  life-story  in  scene  and 
song  should  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  brilliant 
traditions  of  the  past,  of  the  days  when  beau  Nash, 
king  of  dandies,  reigned  as  Master  of  the  Revels, 
and  "everyone  who  was  anybody"  in  k  monde  01)  on 
$  amuse  drank  evil-smelling  waters  in  the  Pump  Room 
and  whispered  sweet  nothings  among  the  flowery 
alleys  and  prim  parterres  of  "  Harrison's  Gardens." 

BRITON    AND    ROM  AX. 

Mr.  Frank  Lascelles,  Master  of  the  Pageant,  must 
be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  artistic  skill  with 
which  he  had  compressed  the  chief  points  of  the 
"fair  pictures  of  the  past"  into  eight  strikingly  con- 
trasted episodes,  and  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  his  mist  en  scene.  In  Episode  I. 
—the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  to  Sul  Minerva — the 
demoralising  effect  of  the  martial  law  of  Rome  was 
apparent  in  the  unkempt  and  dishevelled  Britons  who 
watched  without  sharing  in  the  heathen  rites  of  their 
oppressors. 

HOW   THE    SAXONS    CAME. 

In  Episode  II.  the  sacking  of  the  city  by  the 
Saxons  reached  a  thrilling  climax  when  Farinmael's 
Queen  stabbed  herself  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple 
rather  than  become  a  conqueror's  slave,  and  when 
the  aged  priest— dragged  forth  from  the  burning 
shrine  by  the  Saxon  soldiers,  who  "  fear  to  kill 
holy  man"— is  charged  by  their  leader  to  tell  him 
the  future  and  so  purchase  his  freedom  and  his  life. 
The  priest  replies  in  the  prophetic  words  :  "  I  dreamt 
that  here,  where  I  alone  am  left  b  pray,  many  shall 
worship.  That  here  where  a  Queen  died  a  King 
shall  be  crowned.  That  here  in  Britain,  where  now 
nation  fights  against  nation,  then-  shall  be  one  people 
of  one  faith  under  one  King."  Alter  which  he  slowly 
reenters  the  burning  Temple  to  perish  in  the  tlan 

QUEEN,    CAVALIER    AND    COMMONWEALTH    MAN. 

Very  picturesque  in  its  exquisite  colour-grouping 
was  Scene  V.,  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wi, 
royal  progresses  were  perpetual  pageants  in  them- 
selves. The  legend  of  the  discovery  of  Bath's  healing 
waters  by  Prince  Bladud  and  his  pigs,  introdu<  d  as 
a    1;,  for    Her    Majesty's    entertainment, 

immensely  amusing  and  well    done.     01   the  whole 


Pageant  the  Battle  of  Lansdowr  :sode  V.)  was 

the  most  stirring  and  dramatic  :  the  surging  charge  of 
the  Cavaliers  ;  Waller's  Parliamentarians  doggedly 
singing  psalms  behind  their  breastworks  under  a 
raking  fire;  the  final  rushing  of  the  barricades  by  the 
white-clad  Cornish  pikemen,  and  the  savage  hand-to- 
hand  fight  over  Sir  Bevis  Grenville's  body,  were  all 
quite  deadly  in  their  realism. 

THE    REIGN    OF    FASHION. 
In     Episode     VII.        "The    Glorious    Times     of 
l;    iu       Nash"  —  the      various     famous     persona 
associated     with     the      city,     in      its     palmy    <: 
of  the    seventeenth    century,  tread  a  stately  m 
and   for    a    few    moments    prosaic    To-day    beca 
a    poetic    Yesterday     of     delicate     colouring,    soft 
music,  graceful  movement,  powder,  patches,  p< 
rose-leaves  and  lavender.     The  Finale,  a  grand  recep- 
tion by  "  Lady  Bathe  "  of  her  namesake-towns  from 
over  the  seas,  was  distinctly  effective,  as  was  also  the 
series   of  tableaux    representing     the   many     literary 
celebrities  who  made  the  fair  Somersetshire   city   the 
scene    of   some    of  their    most    famous    creations. 
Altogether,  one  brought  away  a  prevailing  impression 
of  lovely  colouring,  delicately  gradationed  and  blended 
rather  than   vividly  contrasted,  with   perhaps   just  a 
slight  sense  of  vagueness  in  regard   to   the   grouping 
of  the  crowds.     But  this  may  have  been  unavoidable 
in  such  an  embarras  des  riches. 


THE  WELSH   NATIONAL   PAGEANT. 
Cardiff  surely  has  said  the  last  word  in  itry. 

these  notes  appear  the  great  National  i  t  of 

Wales  will  itself  be  a  part  of  history.     For  a  fortnig 
— July  26th  to  August   7th — afternoon   and  evei 
performances    hai  n    given    by    5,000 

representing  every  el..  society  throughout  Wa 

Some  of  the   premier  iords  .v.id  ladies  of  the  land 
took  their  parts  as  hum  the  lo«  'oy, 

and     scions    of    ancient    families     1  their 

ancestors    with    a    pride    and    enthusiasm    worthy    of 
Wale>.      In   less  than  three  short  hours  the  story  of 
the    Welsh    nation,    during    a    period   of    nil 
centuries,  was  unfolded  in  a  series  of  brilliant  pi 

h  a  master]  olour  ami 

throbbing  with  life  and  strong  in  dr.i 

till     COUNTY    FAIRIl 

A  field  attached  to  the  Sophia  Gardens  formed  the 
arena.     Hemmed  in  by  mighty  trees,  with  the  ri 

Ta.r  I  -  -tic    and   its  ground-- 

a  stone's   throw   away,  the   view   from   the  h  <nd 

stand    (with  aceommodation  for    30,000)  .rti- 

cularly  pleasing.    A  miniature  Cardiff  Castle  had  1 
ere<  ted  in  the  centre  of  the  stag» .  and  the  only  other 
"property"    was  a    very    massive-lo 

with  its  brilliarj  i 

larjj  p  oi  green  sward  w.b    ruudeniy  filled    by 
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fairy  figures    apparelled    in    all    co 

left  their  retreat  behind  I  'ik, 

and    came,  each    group 

herald  1  the  stirrinf  1  triumph 

and   defeat.  The   fail  t  <'oo ! 

The   ladies   represent  all    well 

known.      Lady    B  !    I). mi.-     v. 

well    did   she    till    her   part  ;  Ml  I 

noon  <  astle,  was  Bra  •  bil 

Williams,   St.    i 

Miss  1'.    1  [erb<  it,    B  Square,   I  ond 

oian  Stuart  the  import 
Glamorgan. 

CAl  KINDL1 

Soon   it   was  a  diffi 
tous   figure  "i    tl. 

h.ad  ol  .1  wild  and  weirdly  d  following 

5  flashed  with  Celtic  ible  any  m 

repel  the    Roman  legions,  he  Rhys,  Km. 

the  Silures,  a  nation  of  fit 

Wales,  and   enjoins  his   he  nst  the    comm 

enemy.     It   was    a    finely-a  Mr.     1' 

W'illiati  \uskin    Manor,  makin 

King  of  tin-  Silun         Rev.  Evan  1 
An  hi  »rui<l  of  Wj         took  the  part 
and  the  ceremony  ol  unsheathing  the  sword,  hith< 
confined  to  th<  1  and  1 

under  critical  circumst  1        shout, 

there    peace?"    w.is    answered    not    i 
maiy      "  Pi  but     hy     a     tremendoi:  of 

••  W  ar."      And  war  it  WS 
till  brave,  undaunted  Car  I  by  a  woman, 

was  captured  and  taken  to  Rome. 

"  Kl 

hurrii  • .  first  interlu 

the  foundin        l  imation 

Maximus,  the  King  of  Britain,  as  tl  rot" 

rn  and  Cup  and 

1       urv  or  I 
It  and  fil 

:i   anvti.  >WI  n   K 

eoinyl,    til- 
ls to  pi  I    deal  • 

I      air, 

the   hero 

ship.      lb     mi  I    rival   1 

an  what     morbid. 

1  third  airy 

who  A 

I     to    n 
and    drari  la\ 

tin 
Dda,   and   he    did    for  Wales  what   / 

I 
Th< 

1 
admirably  p<  1 


— was    a    fitting   celel  thousandth  anm- 

In  thi  ;>n. 

who  red,  and  in 

■ 

in  pursuit   of 

t    the  ad  (  bra 

and     Walter 
Ma- 
in it    in  dash    and 
not':                    lis     the     ston  I 
by   •                :t    litti                                         :     ■  h,   and 

of 
ad 
1    tO  dl  .  and    1, 

football  field  -  1       • 

ral  hundi 

.    with  ,   and   led 

litti  istli    alter  a  sturdy 

fight,    and     bar!  aipelled     to 

y.        Llewelyn    the 
1     to    sitm     th 
the   last   native    Priii  .  with    Dafydd   ap 

Gwilym  and   the  fail  he  immortalis  his 

•us.  were  shown  in  anotl  rlude,  whik 

Glyndwr     a    part    taken     by    Viscount     I-  a 

her.  to  himself. 

m»\v   IT  (  D. 

•rom  Sh 
"King   Henry  V.,"  and  the  comic  inci 
being  i  ■  markabfc 

:    pi 

Tudor  and    Queen    Catherine,  the   crowning    I  bury 
Tudor  and  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Act  of  In 
1  Magnifii  the  rinai 

All    tti 
marched  in   tortu  and  when  th--  field 

re  the  dainty  fairies  rushed  on 
laughing  and  d  Wit 

thirl 
map  of  W 
f  t in] 

harp  in    bcwilderin 

IS  J 

im. 
It    would  draw    the    veil 

wif  1  n    its    mag 

ent  :   an  initial 

diture  -  no  tl  It  is 

n  markabli    11  at  patriotic  effort 

lormant  ti 

hard,  breath 
laced  by  what 
Mi    I  indent 

mirth  ai 

with    Mr.   F.    K. 

sub  1  he 

■     rdiff 
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THE  LORDS     AND    THE     BUDGET. 
A  Daniel  G  ime  to  J  .  i . 

If  the  Quarterly  Review^  as 
represents   the    permanent    and,     in    the    lonj 
decisive    f<  t     British    I 

Finance   Bill    may   be    regarded  a  n   to    p 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

The  Constitution  and  the  Blunderbuss. 

JOHN  BULL  (Mr.  Asquith)  :   "  What  arc  you  d<  I  that 

gun  \ " 

LORD  LANSDOWNE  :     "  Looking    after   thi  union — it 

isn't  safe  !  " 

In  ix   BULL:   "  It  will  be  much   I  if  you    try  I 

that  blunderbuss  !  " 

through  the    Peers.      For  that  is  the   advice  of 
writer  in  the   July  issue.     H<    says  that  the  dilemma 
before  the  House  of  Lords  is   in 
serious  than  any  that  has  confront  $32. 

The  Finance  Bill  of  1909  is  very  different  from  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893. 

NOT    A    REVOLUTION  MY 

The  Budget  certainly,  he  grants,  0I11- 

tionary  measure  like    the    Reform  .  or 

the   two    Home   Rule    Bills.      The    n 
carry   further,   if   to    a    dangerous    exti  nt,   prin<  i] 
applied    in     previous    Bud  The    writer    h< 

for     modifications     in     the     1 1 
but,  in  any  case,  observes  that  the   Bill   i 
annual  Bill,  and  the   mischief  done,  even 
not  whollv  irremediable.     Then   li- 
very large   majority  of  the   popular  Chamber  is    in 
favour  of  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  which  could  n 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

l'l  I 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  Finance  Bill,  and  "  I 
centuries  has  given    to   the    I 
entirely  unrestricted,    vet    certainlj    an    ■ 
preponderant  influem  The  field  is   th 


•tlStilllt!' 

pr< 
doubtful."    As 

of   I 

quite,  as  long  a  1 

I  >uty  in   .  all 

nt." 

implies  that  of  an  nt.  hut  "  in 

ng  if  not  il 

•it  will  : 

l'l  1 

The    writer   ti-  ;hat   tl 

sol\ 
and  I  :  . — 

I 

lutionar) 
mon 


A   Little   Correction. 


' 
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"  1  HI.    R  \M<  ALS    HIGH  1     SW1  I  P  — 

The  writer  points  out  that  there 
majority  to  be   wiped  out.      Even  the  byi  >ns 

mark  a  change   not  all    in  favour  of   <  »m. 

The  Irish  Party  may   be  relied    upon    tu   BUpp 
Liberals : — 

And  what  better  cry  could  the   Radi 
•..u   the    I  liming    I 

arc  leadii 

ling  the  rich  .u    the   ex]  ;  '     ^  t 

easily  guess  the  •• 
Would   assume,  the  varietj  of  inl  which  it   might 

mad.  d.        It   would    tx 

forms,  and   echoed    by  millions  "i   thi  I  u»'- 

stances,  all  that  lias  hitherto  !■-  the 

Radicals  might  sw«  p  the  countrj 

—  AMD    ABOLISH    HI: 

A  general  election  that  any  ral 

reduced  to  impotence,  tin-  Liberal  majority  is  "not 
impossible."    It  is,  at  best,  but  "  nee":— 

It'  things  fell  out  the  othei 

■ 

imparativi 

an uy  than  ti  ■ 

;i  ..ur  throats  ;  and  that  a  I  lome  Ruli 
I  would  be  I 
There  would  with  all 

the  i 

,  would  be  m 

-  would  i 
A    HARD   <  HON  i     FOR  1  HE 

I  be  writer  says,  and  evidently  feels,  that  the  choi< 
ts  a  hard  one,  "  a    harder  was   never   laid   on 
leaders  of  the  II  it  will 

require    courage   to    decline    battle,    but    as    Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  an-  al 
and  ■  autious  nun,  "  \\<-  have  the  fullest  trust  in  t 
nt." 
I  this  is  excell*  nt  readin 

..  mm. -ut.     It  means  that  in  the  judge 
reviewer  t  not  a  l<  tnd  upon,  and 

that  tl  will    bai  It  tl 

Liberal  will  rejoice  to  thmk  that  in  either  wa)   the 
.  ards  are  in  his  hands.     It  tin    l 
he  gets  his  Budget  t  will  n<>i  b 

,\t)V.  t<-<\. 

for  him  one  of  "  1 l<  ads  l  win,  I 
View  or  the  Pi         i 

Mr.    II.    I         'ilkin,  v. 

Bills  in  t.  imi 

whose  duty  it  ..  •  1 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 1 

on  the  subjei  I  n  the  tw<>  II. 

privili  Ii. 

lish  the  <  It 
ni  the  I  lou  ■  of  i  Commons,     1  i 

pin  ll     pUS 

deprive  the  l  lou      of  1 
ol  legislatii 

how    I  m    PEl 
l  fntil  recently, 

I  lou  ••  -  abound    in 


hav  Iments.     He  addu. 

and  th  : — 

I 
the    Hon 

.  .    indi 
■   ' 

ull  find 

.   Bill,  and  for 

d  the  i 
The    qu. 

.ually  disp< 

1 1 

seti  — 

i 

■  ill  ;   but 

n  Imi 

4- 
breach 

;.    I 


THE   ORIGINAL   '-ARCADIA." 
In  the  Quarterly  R  '■.   Bertram  I' 

how,   in    i<;o7,   he  purchased  at  a  :ion 

ii   a    iii.uius.  ripl   •  f   the   "  '. 

proved  to  bi    an  ind<  ni  .md  unknown  version 

Another    manuscript 
"  Ai  i   I  I  i   ••'    ' 

of  jCjo.     A  third  manus 
into  hi 

man. 
th  print  .  Mr.  D 

thai  rk  nal 

form    ran  Sir    l'r.ili|) 

It   was  writl 
;  autl 

i.     The    many  in 
pendent  si  narrative  in    tl 

have   no  in 

the  first  di  'hilip  1.         If  prob  in  to 

his   work  up 
Then  ti.  of   Pen 

b«  ii  inti  I  m 

i     tO     t:. 
rd  and    the   whole  of  the  fourth 
•    draft 
Mr.  Dobell  tl  pi<  tun 

.1   "  An  It    is,   he 

■ 
i 
In  ither  to  th 


i  i  \;  >i    g    Ai  ;  !•  i  i  5    in    mi     Review 


SIR   R.   GIFFEN   ON   THE   BUDGI 
The     Budgel      is     unsparin]  in    the 

Quarterly   Review  by  Sir    K.  Giffen.      Ti- 
the  present   crisis,  according    to    him,  are  that    the 
State  is  now  threatened  in  its  very  exi  by  the 

predominance  of  Germany,  and   it  is  this  fa<  I  which 
lie    blames    the    Governmenl      Fi  i     nol     sufficient 
recognising.     The  sixty  millions  .1  i    d  for  Army  and 
Navy  only  amount   to  about   3   per  cenl    on  I 
thousand  millions  of  our  annual  income.      The  Armv 
and  Navy  get  little   more   than  a   third  of 
priations  for  expenditure  at  the  time  when  the  v< 
existence   of   1  '.Sir 

goes  on   to  say  that  there    an  ms 

inst  which  the  1  of  irrel 

time  like  this,  can    he  brought      Old   Age    I'':,  i 
payments    to    local    taxation,    ami    1  the 

Debt. 

A    NEAT    PL!   \    fOP    TAXING     I  HE    1'' 

He  regards  the  direct  taxation   in   income  tax  and 
death    duties    as   already   too  apart 

trom  equitv  he  says  such  high  taxation  of  | 
inexpedient : — 

The   payers  of  income   tax  and    death  dutii 
classes  who  save  and  invest  anil  thus  increase  the  wi 
country;  and,  when  the  tax  gets  beyond  a  certain  p 
are  pro  tanto  diminish. 

And  then  1  : — 

One  of  the  advan  'hat  i<  .■ 

customs  duties  cm  comma  ■    they  an  that 

they  fall  largely  on  classes  whose  savii 
lively  little  or  who  do  not  save  at  all  ;  and  tha  . 
duties  falling  on   other  classes,  the  amount  levied  is  gradu 
allowed  for  in  daily  expenditure  and  permits  ol  thi  hat 

\\as    possible   without    the    taxation    being    made    in    the  1' 
run. 

Was  ever   a  plea    for   taxing  the  poor  rather 
the  rich  more   quietly,  not   to    say  slyly,  put?     He 
declares  that  the  indirect  taxes  are  obviously  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  income  tax  and  death  dun 

THE    BUD<  !  D. 

Any  financial  system  which  treats  the  indift 
with     disfavour     stands     condemned.       Hi 
indictment  reads  : — 

Neither  in  regard  to  revenue  nor  ii 
the  financial  problem  been  faced.     Nol  only  is  Lh<      •  fi  it 
or  less  artificial,  but   the  wron  '   revenui 

upon,  and  those  sources  which  would   ease   the   burden 
taxpayer  are  n  present  Budg< 

by  adding  heavily  i"  l    taxes   with   thi 

adding  new  indirect  taxes  of  an  immodi  '  with  tl 

while  neglecting  numerous  mo  luties  which 

supposing  that  increased  dl. 

LAND     rAXES     '■    BLUN 

The  land  taxes  he  condemns  as   " 
intention  to  satisfy  class  jealousy  and  stir  up  i 
versies,   rather  than   a   desire   to   find   easj    revenue 
coupled  with  good  finance."     (".ranted  tl  md 

has  risen   in  value,  vet  agricultural   and   n 
tural  lands  are   largely  owned  b 


The  annual  and  ha\ 

bat  k  sin. ,  million 

ted  on  ■ 

if 
measured  in   i  urely  nominal,  owing 

to  I  in    tin  ■  .    .'. 

•ital  vain.-  h  |  j,ooo  m 

!I    than    he 

statistician 

■  ■ 
liiui  i 

nut!  , 
that 

without 

the 

■ 

All  gradual  the  in 

int.  e  with   individual 

mam  lun<  !  rt. 

A     M".  WAV. 

But   he  would  not  advise  the  P 
•  Bill     Th 

it   ma\  i  a 

chai  '  •  it    mar  ■ 

is  that  are  now  apprehended     What  he 
forward  to  is,  "(i)  An  overhat 

the  in.  th    d.ut 

and   (3)    the  imposition    of  a    sufficient    numl 
pro<  indin  dful 

nue." 

1 

■ 

He    conclu  tat    there    is    plentiful 

can  th  a    i 

rty  trying  •:  financial 

rade  princij 
g  anoth 
opi 

1 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  M 
puts  tu 

■ 
Mr. 

our 

deli  Mr. 

■ 
inn  1     will 


1 1.  M  iRl  11.   in   I 

■  ith 
oui   1  :rom    the 

uon  it  but  recently  assumed. 
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OTHER    VIEWS   OF  THE   BUDGET. 

The  Edinbui 

although  it  i^  glad  thai  t!><   | 
Tra< 
that  is  new  in  Mr.  Lloyd  G  »: — 

Thi 
era,  and  in  | 

Mew,   lh< 

.  and  ungotten  mi 

Old   : 

universal  inn  '.ii  Mi. 

with  ili>  ■ 

we  an 

Th  \M'    I 

Mr.  1  :i u :>  -  1 1  >n,  writing  in 

;/,?/  Forth  tli 

on   unimproved   land  values  approved 

iour  Party  some  time  back  and  |>u:  Parlia- 

ment by  the  Labour  Government,  which  until  recently 
held  power  in  the  Commonwealth: — 
Holdii  oo, 

c,i  01     ■  ■    .   i   i,0  -  .    jd.,  nvii 

■   i  -  \\. 

in  proportion  iue. 

In  the  National  h  Mr.    Frank   I  the 

\ney  Bulletin^  writing  on  "The  Burdei 

land,"  •  Australian  with 

lish  method  of  treatii  : — 

\  nil- 

ich  :  th<  . 

pei  i  ent.     '  »ii  il 

md  notwithstandii 

towns 

id. 

Mr.    COX 

In  the 

painstakin  an    M.I'. 

t.  Il 

anothi  r    pap  r,    in    «  Mr.    II            '          A 

Mr.  II 

! 

In   th< 

Midler,  in  .m  artii 

do. ••>  not  h 

taught   by  oui 

inl  by    the  the 

Exchequer,    b  the 

fallacies  of  "  the  i 


TH 

ght 

■ 

a 

<■ 
all  be 

I 

i 

: 

ment  of  ti.  the  5 

sh  naval  supn  It  insists  that  - 

and  the  otl;     I  i  todo  the 

- 

i 
in  th> 

da  :i.       II  — 

itration 

Sun  urns  up  in 

ainst    i:        \ 

-. 

.  ould    ■  will    upon   the     i 

gitation 

■ 

\ 

■  . 


v.  with 
I  i    [uaint  Ulusi 

iw  I  Pole  who  i 

;.  dram  I  Us 

I 
a   building  in  ice  with  a 

has 

iool  of  the  art  of  the 
"  the  courageous  capitalist  " 
to  make  this  ideal  a  reality. 
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AERIAL   WAR     OR   NONE? 

The  aerial  battleship  i  by 

Carl  Dienstbach  and  T.  R.  Ma<  Mechen.    I 
declare  that  the  strength   and  stability 
tins  are  not  a  matter  of  theory  or  belief,  but   d 
strated  facts.     They  will  develop  double  or  tri  ble  the 
speed  of  the  ship  in  the  water,  driven   by 

3  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  thi 
and   they  will  be  built  at  within   fifteen   per   i 
the  cost  and  time  needed  for  a  first 
The  writers  say  : — 

A  new  machine  of  war  has  arrived.      It  will  b< 
and  eventually  much  larger  than  pres  I 

will  fight  from  the  height  of  a  mi 

manoeuvre,  during  battle,  at  a  rate  ot 
hour.      In  this  way   they   can   direct   an   a 
upon   the  earth,   while    they   are    the: 
danger. 

"the  end  of  land  war." 

The  zone  of  safety  is  about  1,650  yards  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  beyond  the  range  of  the  military 
rifle.  _  Artillery  has  not  yet  been  d< 
a   point    higher   than    1,200    yards.      Even    specially 

adapted   guns  could  easily  I  .led   by  the-  raj 

birdlike  movements  of  the  airship  : — 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  alive  <>n   the  groan 
the  fire  of  an  airship.      It  will    be  an 

carrying  shells,   but  its    chief  reliance  in   fighting    infant r) 
cavalry  will  be  upon  the  machine  rifle.     With   this  w< 
can  turn  a  stream  of  four  hundred  bullets  a  minute  on  a: 
within  two  miles,  exa  man  turn 

hose  against   a   tree.      Its   gunner 
ground  with  a  perfect  clearnes  -il>le  of  n 

one  who  has  not  flown  in  a  balloon. 

I' UK    AIR    BATTLESHIP. 

It  means  the  end  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  the 
end  of  land   war  as   we   now  know  it.     The   wril 
observe  : — 

A  ship  the  length  earner  Maw 

long — can  quite  certainh  within  ti 

Such  an  air>hij.  would  have  a  total  displai  emi  nl  01  lifti 
of   125    tons.      She   could  cruise   to  any    j 
Germany,  and  return,  without  landing,  a;  the  1 
miles  an  hour  :  and    remain   thin  the   tin: 

battle  position  o:  mi-.      Properlj    bus    11   li 

she  could  remain  in  the  air  for  more  than  a 
without  securing  more  supplie 
twenty  tons  to  arms  and  ammuniti 

This   ship  would   hav<  machine 

guns,  with  an  average  supply  "t  t\.  ammunition  : 

gun.     This  would  protect  her  an 
aeroplanes  would  occupy  but  a  few  mil 
least  a  mile  a  minute,  they  would 
two    or   three  minutes,   and   the  expenditi 
ammunition  would  be  very  small   in  that  time. 
battery,  then,  would  take  halt  of  the  : 
rest  could  be  allowed  for  the  heavy,  rapid-fire 
would    be   directed    against     the 
ammunition. 

Add  to  these  enormous  advantages  ti  that 

airships  are  cheap  : — 

The  present  cost  of  Germany     arm) 
a  year.     It   has   600,000  men    in  00 

reserves.      A   fleet    of   500   airships    could 
15,000,000  dols.  a  year,  and    100  new  -     , 
25,000,000  dols. 


•1    in     I 

I' 

in  w 

■ 

I 
state!  . 


THE   RISE   AND   FALL  OF  THE   SPANISH   NAVY. 

favourite  subje<  t  *\\\>  Span 

In    the    thirte< 
fre 

■ 
ru!  -    until 

with  Spam  in 
lasted  dm 
-     n  aftei 

111.     i 

istantlj 

■ 

:ng 

■ 
until    al 
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CAN    WE    TRESPASS     IN    THE     AIR? 

A  Leg  \i.  P<  «i  r  i  on  Ai  b  ipi  \m 
[n   the    North   American  for    July,    Mr. 

Lyttleton  Fox  discusses  a  question  of  the  hr-.t  im- 
portance, viz.,  have  airships  and  a  right 
way  through  th<-  upper  air,  or  can  the  owner 
land  prohibit  I                  upon  all  the  ait  hat 
lie  between  him  and  I             1  stars?     Mr.  Lyttleton 
Vox  says  truly  : — 

.\  -  soon  :i>  the  navigation  n(  the  air  t> 
question  as  t"  th<  of  the 

land  "f  bis  neighbours  will  require  im 
Aiiu-rii  ai 

:  public  highway  through  which  anj  i 

i 
matter  i-  regulated  b) 

In  England  the  law  .speak"  with  uncertain  vo 
There  have  been  in  courts  touching  upon  this 

question  ot  aerial  trespass,  but  they  <!<>  not  r.i 
exact  point. 

SPASS    l".     \    I  !\i  : 

Of  th  s  quoted  by  Mr.  Lyttl<  ox,  the 

first  is  marly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  was  raised   by 

the  trespass  of  an  advertisement  <>n  a  fixed  sign  : — 

Th<  in  the  l">"k-,  thai  of  Pickering  vs.  Rudd 

unpbell,  i  -  i  ^.     Rudd   n 

upon  his  land  in  Buch  ;i  way  that  the  end  of  the 

ering  sued  Rudd  Lord  Ellenboi 

I  hat    it    w.i>  ISS.      II: 

right  t"  maintain  a  fixed  .  n  >>t   encroachmi  the 

land  <>!  one's  neighbour,  has  I  ly  overruled  both  in 

I  oil  and  this  countr)  .1  iblished 

•  nir.iry. 

D    F.I  l.i  Ml 
His   Lordship's  opinion  worthy,  bow<  it 

.  learl)  anticip  ited  th  n  which 

I   do  not  think,'  .   "it  i-  .i  tn   , 

interfere  with  the  column  « •  r . i i r  superii 
.  .  .  Nay,  if  this  board 

.  it  would  follow  tli.it 
..  i  re  da  h^wii 

i-r  which  hi"  balloon  p.isv.--.  in   the   • 
Whether  tn. 

upon  the  len  [th  oi   time  for   « hich  t 
invad< 

\    PLYING    BUI  I 

The  second  ca  omewhat  nearer  t  ,t  at 

issue.     It  uas  raised  by   a   dispute   as   to   whether 
bullets  had  a  righl  ofwaythrou  til       l 

the  case  of  Kenyop  n    Hart,  in  which  the 
fired   a    bullet   from   oul  I    I 

boundary-line  and  killed,  a  l»ird  within, 
bird  and  bullet  came  down  on  the  complainant's  land, 
The  ( lourt  indit  ati  d  in  its  opinion 
bume)   that  it  the   huntsman    had    mi  nd    the 

Imllct  had  sped  .!>  implainani 

striking,  it  would  have  ned  to  hold,  with 

l  .<  ird  Ellenborough,  thai  n< 
mitted. 

WO  INTHl  MR. 

mming  up,  Mr.  Lyttl  lion 

that  in  all  cases  where  the  invasion   <loe*  not   occur    within   the 
inalile  scope  of  effective  \  in,  t!)c  t  1  incline 


i  nit 
i    or 

x 
■ 
i.il   injur] 
ful. 


CURIOUS  CONTRACTING    FOR   THE   NAVY. 
A 
new    British  d  I  tlar 

allegations  about  the  Admiralty  m 

a.     . 

-kill    n  r   making   destroyers.     1! 

that    at    th  rion    ol 

intpiiri  Meally  all    the 

builder-,  on    the  Admiralty  list,  inviting   the 
in  tend  iders  i 

.000  to  x>o:  — 

In   tin  the  firm 

tendered,  bu 
the  : 

■ 

wa-  vcre   tOO   high. 

Admiralty,   I  nc  time 

while    n  lin    al 

•  1  re  urns 
wen  trn.     Il 

•.:.<■ 
firms  The 

i-,   '  .nmn    property  that    the 

The   writer  confidently   1  hat  this  1   of 

business  will   be   abandi  >t  credit 

rernment   department,  or,  in  fact,  I  firm  * 

Il  principli 

n  ind  ih.u  : 
IS  th(    : 

The  writer  remarks  on  th  .th  of  the  desti 

during  a  few  y<  m  250  ■  about  1.000  ton-,. 

rman  Admiral: .  imitating  this 


"AUSTRALIANS   OUTCLASSED"    ALL   ROUND. 

SlK      IbiMi       (  ,.  ird    \  1      8  I  :'■■:■        v     Oil 

Australian  boi  y  in  the  light  1 

I  he  writ.  that  in  the  first    l 
Mat.  h  at  Birmingham  the  Australians  were  ou; 

in  1                 irtment      I  ng   was  wn 

m  fielding  thej   wen    noi  to  be  compared   with  our 

ni'  n.    The  bo  .  retain  a  reasonably 

:    •  indard.      1  :.-   writei  1  : — 

Mr.  owler.     Whi 

ry,  until 
an  abuse 

.   1  with  al 
with   the  ball.   . 
indi  iiat  l>eau 

Jth.     It  1  fBlythe,     id  no  English  batsman 

ted  him  lightly. 


Leading    Articles   in    nic    Reviews. 


oj> 


THE   ASSASSINATIONS   IN   INDIA. 

Mr.  J.  !  >.    Ri  es,  M.I'.,  writing   in   tl  Wy 

JRevi  eras  to   think    that  Mr.    Keir   1 1  ind 

Sir  Henry  Cotton's  son,  who  edits  Indt 
ie^s  morally  responsible  for  th(  inations. 

'lares  that  : — 

If  the  Gi  ivernment  of  India  at  all 
of  it  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  I  think  the 
quite  right   to  stick  at  very  little    in    attainin 
The  point   is   that   the   administration   is   bla 
agitation  m  tified,   that    pub  i 

results  of  the   m>  .  , 

the  Bi  i  ivernment  in  hi  that   it    i 

tically  to    lissociate 

ceasing  to  denounce  a  Government  which   they  know 
honest  and  efficient. 

I  do  not  irtive  prose  uti  ins,  but   I 

the  public  should  be  informed  in   this  coi 
opinion  should    condemn   in   more   un 
whose  acts  and  <}•■<■  U,  intentionally  or  uninte 
dise  the  forces  of  disloyalty  and  -edition. 


THE    NATIVE   QUESTION   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 
The      Edinburgh     Review     is    opposed    to    Mr. 

Schreiner's  claim  for  justice  for  the  coloured   people. 
The  reviewer  says  : — 

The  British    Parliament,    as    Mr.    £ 
tired  of  repeating,  is  peculiarly  bound  to  see  that  the  n 
South  Africa,   .»:.     h   ve  had  □  in  framing  the  ni       I 

stitution,  should 

guards  ag  linsl  0] 
true   that    the  natives  lose  any  practical  right   whii 
before.      No  doubt  in  the  Cape  thi 
to  a  native  sittii 
out  of  the  question.      It  is 

:  if  the  ab  it  had  b  nain  in  : 

stitution,  the  Transvaal  and  tl  ily, 

and  probably  also  Natal,  would  ha  ■  unanim 

to  accept  union.     \\  rth  while  ;ng  union   for   a 

valueless  ex]  n  ss   in  I  right  ? 

As  to  the  .  the  Cape  na 

before,  ret  air 

fellow-citizens  ;  indeed,  it  maj  that    ti  in  a 

slightly    bei  I  :r   posil  .    their    fi 

could  have  been  taken  away  by  a   bare   majority  in  tl 
Parliament,  in  the  Union  Parliament  of  one  bun 
one  members,  n '    ■■    the  Cape  n 
eight  Sen  ly  appointed  by  the  G  in 

ncil,  will  number  fifty-nine,  a  n 
required  to  take  it  away.  Sir  Lewis  ' 
gaii-.  ilonial,  h 

■  t  that  tl'  number  voting 

franchise  in  the    Union    Parliament    w 

far  from  bei!'.  ijority  that  it  is   an   actual  mil 

ity.     That  th 

sented  i>  mi  n  itinuation  i   is 

not   surprising.      Hen    again   it  i-.   essential    to 
views  of  the  win; 

The  State  (South  Africa)  inquires,  why  doi 
emigration  from  South  Africa  continue?  and  an 
because    of  native   competition.      Natn 
specially  developed  by  Governmeni 
poor  whites  are  consequently  increasing  in   n 
The  remedy  id  by  the  writ,  i 

keeping    the     i  -     to    their    own  5    and 

allowin  »ut  nati . 

in  native  territory,  and  no  one  but  white  m 
or  acquire  land  in  white  territ 


GERMAN    INFLUENCE   IN   RUSSIA. 

E.   J.     D  in    thi  fh    Century , 

to  wh        i     rman  inrlu  Russian 

■ 
I 

In    the  1  ,red 

and 

■ 

I 
-:ern   Russia— om 

nu:r. 

mills  ; 

The    ' 

munity  within  thi 

- 
nt. 


Why  Live  for  the  Superman? 
A    \  vival    is 

contrihuU 

tint 

ral  old  ry  out  nial 

in  .1 

!  I 

1 

-  • 

. 
••  I     « 
holl 
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FOREIGN   INVESTMENTS. 
i   CAP!  iai.   Inn  i  ST]  D    A 
One  of  the  silliest  of  the  innumei  »m- 

plaints  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  is  that  we  are 
ruined  by  the  export  of  British  capital,  and  thai 

being   ruined   by   tl"  import 

exports,    which    r<  nt    the    profits    upon 

apital. 

BRITISH    INVESTM  »AD. 

In  the  North  American  R  fuly  there  is 

an  interesting  article-   by  Mr.  Charles    I  .  Speare  in 
whi.h  some  interesting  figui 

nt  to  which  our  capital  has  been  im 
distribution  of  the  British  investment  in  other 

countries  is : — 

|  {,850,000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

1,73  .000,000 

ntinental)    '•      -.'X»,ooo 

.000,000 

or  say  roughly  ^2,800,000,000,  or  about  half  ol  the 
who  411  investments  ol  the  world. 

HER    Koi  1  |.,\  IL   INVES1  Ml  N 

Mr.  Speai  ■ — 

I  :v  that    tl 

the     world 
00,000,0—  . .  x>,ooo,ooo  dOIS.      A 

.    1  11        '.000,000  dols.,  it   will 
that  over  twenty-five 

■ 

I  li:  1      <    M'i 

I 

ring  foi  n  newl)  manu 

uints   ii>   2,500,000,000 

■ 
Brit  ',000,001' 

many,  joo,<  -  ils.  ;  H<  ium  and 

.000,000 

II  I  AND   ITS   AO^ 

.  the  most  adventurou 
the  leasl  disposed  to  invesl  in  anything  bul  I 
menl  51  1  uriti<  s 

■ 

iIk 

t  rteal  .1-  is  1 
to  day,  'i  *hat  ll  w'"  '' 

duty  of  using  the  financial  I 
rttemational  war  is  fully  1 


CABLE   CRUSOK 
lN,  ,,  -of  the  submarine 

cabl,  n  planti  d   all   round  the  world 

littli  »':  anipulators  of 

nen 

thf 

It  'ur 

pub 

th(  ■  n.      It  '    third 

nth  im.  I  fun  1 

■ 
thrillinj 

lilippin  1  l 

• 

if  the  '■ 

I  on   M 

id  : — 
imp 

1.1m  all   1 

1 

The  Cable  < 

huildin 

the   1-  I  of  1 

blii  ;,; 

with    th« 

and 

- 
in  intro  'ring  I 

It  is  an  al 

stai  all  tli>  '  80 

ihrenlv  it,  with 

.  pli 
mill   pum|  '  be 

the  arrival  1 


OMING   OF   NETBALL." 

asooal 
the 
line  which  has   11  ordinarj 

during  the  last  .      des<  ril 

■ 

In 
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SUN-SPOTS   AND   BAD   TRADE. 
Mr.    Stanley    Je  continui 

demonstration  in  the    Contemporary    A 
the  unemployed  periodicallj   si  all 

due  to  the  spots  on   the   sun,  or,  puts  it,  tl 

commercial  fiuctations  are  conn<  1  ted  with  1  in 

the  sun's  heat.      Examining  the  agricultural  si 
of  the  United  States,  he  comes  t.»  the  conclusion  tl 
"speaking  broadly,  the  harv<  wheat  were  abun- 

dant in  the  years    immediately  succeedin 
minimum,  and  unusually  deficienl  at,  or  ju 
time   of  sun-spot    maximum."      The    prosperity 
industry  depends  upon  the  yield  of  the  <  rop 

A  very  interesting  point  is  the  way  in  which  hi. 
tion  has  caught  up  with  tin-  b 

improvement  of  credit  and  busi  In  th 

ties  it  took  two  years  for  abundant   han  work   their  full 

effect  upon  the  iron  industry.  By  the  early  nil 
of  industry  lagged  hut  one  year  behind  the  1; 
recent  years  its   movement  has  be 

present  day  the  growing  crops  are  discoun  rally  turn 

into  money  as  they  stand — either  by  the  tarn:,  i 
by  the  merchants  to  whom  the  farmer-  have  sold  th<  in 

advance. 

Mr.  Jevons  maintains  that  wars  and  all  0 
are  insignificant  as  a   cause   of   1  compar 

with  a  shortage  of  crops  due  to  tot)  much  1  little 

sunshine.  The  value  of  th   world's  crops  vai 
times  as  much  as    77500,000,000   p  Mr. 

Jevons  concludes  by  su  rig  a  sun-spot  sliding 

for  wages,  or  what  he  calls  a  fluctuating 
to  prevent  periodic  inci 


HOW  THE  CORN  LAWS   WERE   IMPOSED   IN  1815. 

The  clamour  of    Tariff   Reform    has   ii  the 

history  of  the  Corn  1  .aws  with  a  new  pra 
Professor   William    Smart,    in    th 
Review,  recalls  th  edents  of  p 

1815.     He  says  that  the  country,  a;  e  land- 

owning class,  v.  is  di  ad  against  the  Mill: — 

*  >n  March  1st  the  Hi. 
ulating  th 
the  2nd,  1 
threi  petitions.      I'hej 

■    the  country.    Bri  vith  40.0    1 

it  was  sai  I,  "  the  undivi 

sentry  follow 
Carlisle  with  6.000  --"practical!-. 
TheLeed>p  ;,ooonan 

signed  by  " 

40,000  signature  1    le    Satui 

sented  over  42,000  na 
In  one  da; 

Lancashire,  includin  ;  one  from  M 
to  be  read  to  the  Ho    1      with  54,000 
Bill  as    '•  tin-    mosl    un  dvisi 
broughl  "The    ] 

"  w   re  n 
would  o-ivi 
thing    was     im 

greatest  number  oi  petitions  thai 
in   the   hist.  .'.    of  Parliament.   .   .   .   the 
stating  that  the  measure   w 

apply  ol  ' 


the 

finish  were  apparent!)  art. 


THE   MOST   DIVORCED   WOMAN    IN    THE   WORLD. 

- 

:   in  the 
I 
treats  in  the  July  nui 

trinity 
Am 

Th  1  talk    airily   about    pi 

di\  ry.     Mr. 

- 

- 
■ 

e-cn 

'■'. 

v   ill. 

: 

■  ' 


. 


. 


■ 


is6 
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DISEASES   OF  THE   HOUSE   OF  COMMONS: 

And  Lord  Hugh  I 
The   Dublin    Reviei  :'1 

Hugh   I  '<•  il   which   he   delivered    ' 

minster  Catholic  Din  n  th<    1 1 

the  House  of  Commons.      He  m  ntions 

tion    and    the    evil    of    rh<     i  mpt)     Ho 
Tn-  in  statements,  su<  h   as   the  Bud| 

Navy  Estimate  w  <>'  wrl1  aU' 

the  field  days  when  on  fixed,  pit<  bed  haul'   I 

plai  e.     But  s|  d  to  be  v<  ry  much  Ion 

and  mure  thorough  on  su<  h  than  t! 

to-day.     In  debates   ol    grievances,  th<    G   \   rnment 

was  formerly  called  to  ai  count 

superior.      Now  Members  approach  tb< 

"very    much    in   the    way   that   a    person    in   some 

( oriental  country  may  bring  his 

Pasha  and  seek  for  recb  Thi    I  !       rnment  is 

now  supreme. 

DEI  AY    OF    DEI  IBEF  ITION     WD  01     PE1 

The  real  debates  for  deliberation  are  ill-att. 
and  are  cut  short  by  the  guillotine.      "  D  tion 

ink   into    a    subordinate    position  alt< 
There  is  no  room  lasion.     That  is  the 

ol  all  the  House  of  Commons' di»  I       func- 

tion of  persuasion   is  steadily  diminisl  rid  it  is 

diminishing  be<  ause  there  is  no  om 

a   r  'i    mi    prj 

l.,,r,i  Hugh  that  if  deliberation  in 

the  trui  the  word  •  I  take  plao   in 

1  [ouse  of  <  lommons,  it  will  tak( 

In  ill.-  country  it  «  I  by  th< 

illhy  hi  ■ 

■ 

nun  .  '•-•  who 

with  a  politii 

■ 

l  111     I  I  i  ICIE* 

This    abandoned     function     of    the     Ho 
( Commons,  Lord   Hugh  <  i  one  • 

•  the  I  i  I 

■  i 

and 

\    remi  dj    which   h<  i 

value  is  i 
tion.       H( 

•ups  to  prevail  during  his  lifetime,  bui 
that    tl  inuld   b 

element.     The  m 

it  ously. 

VHV  1  V I 

it  would  be  i 

the  i  rO>   rnment 

m,  howev<  r  in 


In    his 

clud  — 

: 

■ 
i 


I       I 


1 


PREPARING    CHILDREN    FOR    PARENTAGE. 
In  the  F  •>  • 

[ohm   i 

- 

■ 

« 
preparation  " 

But  t  hould  hi  i|>.      i 

In 

■ 
- 

■ 
And  » 

I 


(the 

the 

Allan  M 

! 
I 


US     IS      111 
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HOW    ENGLAND    TREATS    INDIAN    STUDEN ■ 

An  I  mi  i.m  b\ 

In   M     <    iandra    Pal's    ma] 
an   Indian  Graduate  in  I 
tages  and 

study  for  I  H     >ays  I  ... 

so  useful  a  place  to  study  in 
the   United  States.      England  has 
education,   and    i  thods    want    a 

modelling.      England    usi  world 

adheres     to     obsolete-     appliam  An 

Germany  are    progressive,    I 
But  England  is  not  even  as  :  1  as  ho 

the  other  countries.      The  Indian  Gradua  : — 

Every  l.i.   lishman— the  o  m 
lave,  and  is  an  infi  rior. 

in  tho  stn  ling   you  "blacl  1 

>  go  in  thi  on  a  'bus 

to   say   y 

ai  your  fai    .  at  you  ac 

quietly  walking.     A   number  of  landladi< 
have    Indian 

happened    that    innm  an 

Indian  "  pa)  i 
them  because 
i  "  family  ':  -nit-  rs  in  the 

.ves  that  inferior  being,  that  hi 

Contrast   with    this  i 
Germany,  and  in    America.       In    I 
"colour  prejudice."     The  Frenchman 
at  once  ai   hi  >me  with  him.  a 

is  naturally  not  very  anxious 
stand 

quered  race.      \  I  this  inci 
There  i>  no   i 
embitter   your    fi 

ut  you.      Tii 

ii-  with  you  two  hundn 
voi   do  not    unii< 
directions.      In    America   thei 
against  tin-   N  To  the 

are  kind.       I 
what  a  good  ....      1 

The  moral  Ik-  draws  is  that  England    is 
place  to  which  an    Indian   father  sh 
lor  education. 


LAJPAT   RAI   DENOUNCING   CASTF. 
Mr.  Lajpat  Rai,  who  has  just  vin 
fame  before  the     iw  courts  of  India. 
the  Modern  R  ement  de  tuni 

He  says  : — 

There   can  be   no  denyin 
Hindu  (  is  11  is  the  b 

barrier   in 
Hindus.      It    1 
■ 
;hts  of  na 
castes,  son 
as  the  ••  : 
is  a   di 
feeling     :  il  affinity.     It  is  1 

,' 
social     1 

LIU 

the  co-opi 


ally 

: — 

He   pn 

Hind  . 


AGED   INDIA   TO    INFANT   EUROPE. 

con- 

wril 

:   of 

— 

1     w 

I 
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ENGLAND'S   CONTRIBUTION    TO   CHRISTENDOM. 
\  Tri 
'I'm    <  ','i- 
which    I)r.    Harnack    delivei 
pastors  on  their  recent  visit  to  Berlin.     It 
"  International    and 

It  is  i  hieflj  remarkable  tor  the  lent 

whit  b  I  t.  Harnack  ;  influei 

writers  and  thinkers  upon  the  I  nil 

rGLISH    inh.i  i  ■ 

The   following   tribute   will  ad   witi 

gratification  and  surprise: — 
If 

ih-tltuti> 

whom  ) 
ti>>n  :  England, 
and  Alcuin,  represents  tin 

culture  "i  the  time. 

■ 
the  l  :    and   ii 

•  Canti  i 
devotion  that  eli 

theo)  uch 

then  i  r.u!  ui 

nipported  bj  Al<  oin  and  otl 

nd  ttu-ir 
thai  the 

A  •  uin 

I 

A    TRI]  IK. 

•  in  the  h  I  >r.   \\.s\n, 

list)  in!:  |  : 

I 

i 

timi   . 

1 

iill     v 

I  nglish  inflt 

moi 

i  entur) 
w< 

whom  b 

1 

beginnin 

valuable 


■ 

■ 
i 

first  ii    u  . 

WHICH    IS   THE   RICH!  TION    IN    EUROPE? 

I\-  Ax.  F.  A. 

■ 
I  [<    attribut<  i    h  the    antiquated    ti 

■  I  rmany  it 
ind  at  1  to  support  an 

m<  :  riding  of  t 

thir 
ind 
in  l 

•  n  ip 
Hen  I  ■ 

■ 

;t,  !>ut  wi 

win. 

25  >.ooo,oo  . 
and  ■  jo, 000, 000, 000, 

>, 000,00  1 
win.  H    I-    I  HE    M<  >S1     Mi  •.'.  n  \  ■  ? 

V  ■  ording  to  this,  with  my 

le   tune    1:_  ration,       i         writer 

-  : — 

I  i 

M 

. 
I 

,  ;-.    n 

the 
1     11    >>•!.    t'»    1-.    in 

Irink 

I 
,307       1 

1  - 1 

in  the  inther 

I ;  mgei  th     "nly 

:        I  rnit< 

wealth,  France 
IS    about  equal 
wit:  nd  lias  fifty  per  cent,   more 
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JESUS   OR   CHRIST. 
Mr.  ( "..    K.  <  ii 

'I'm     Ri    .    Mr.    1  I   in    the    ITU 

Journal   for    June    a    disi  the 

Christian   world   is  doing   right   in    identifying  |<-sus 
with  Christ.     He    himself    1 

negative    position.      Mr.    <;.     k.     ■  ton    and 

Professor  J.  II.  Moulton  replied  in  the  July  numl 
A  sj  upplement  is  to  be  devot 

sion  ot  tliis  subject,  in  which  Bishops  and  [esuits  . 
to  discuss  it  from  every  point  of  view. 

Mr.  <  hi    terton's  article  is  very  characteristic.     He 
says  : — 

Tin.-  wholi   of  Mr.    U  n   is  ulti 

that  when  we  h  h  i  .. 
the  Evai  1  this  mj  - 

if  the  In  ry,  with 

of  such  a  man.      Now  tly  what  I 

we  must  put  the  thing  pi  and  will 

we  see  i  inly 

have  seemed       mad  in  one  centui  . 
vague  and   vasl    claim   to  divinity,    wlv 

himself,    who  imposes  impossible  he 

seems  wrong  to  us,  would  certainly  havi 
to  anybody  else  ;   who,  where 
often  in  tune  with  matters   not   ancient 

instani  the    adoration  his 

utterances  men  might  fairly  call  him  a  mani  .    nen 

long    centuri  call    him    a 

prophet.     But  what  nobody  can   possibly  call   him   is  Guli. 
of  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Mr.   Chesterton,   from  his    catholic  point  of  view, 
is  willing   to  make  an  admission  to  Mr.  !  ts  as 

follows : — 

That  the  Jesus  of  the  Go  1  for  all  human  pur- 

poses ;  that  we  need  more  codification  and 
than  so  poetic  a  vision  can  give  to  lis-    1  .-ilhliim 

I  do  not  know  what  deduction  he  draws  ;   t he- 
is  that  I'--  left   on   earth  not   only  four   li  .  Nut 
also  a  Chinch  and  a  Catholic    tradition.       It    ie-u-  mean-  the 
Gospels   and    Christ    means    the    Church, 
chooses  to  put  it  in  the  form  that  we  need  Christ   in 
Jesus,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him  there. 

But  he  vehemently  dissents    in    nearly  everything 
else  from  Mr.  Roberts  :— 

Mr.  Roberl  ilaint  that  Jesus  does  not  mention 

and  creditors  or  I  n  taken 

in  connection  with  the  nature  I 

object  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  entire.'. 

a  Second  Chamber,  the  duty  of  doctors  in  tirrn 

art  of  Botticelli,  the  advisabili 

tobacco.     The  Lord's  IV 

prayer.     The  Gospel  of  St.    i 

short  account  ot  such 

person  happened  As   I  h 

a^ree  that  this  leaves  th<  all- 

sufficient ;  that  is  the  argument  I 

brevity  and  obscurity  which   make  it  a   li 

trines  make  it  mere  impudent  nons  His 

limitations. 

Mr.  Chesterton  sums  up  his  estimai 

follows  : — ■ 

If  I  lake  it  for  granted  (as  m 
of  Naz  ireth  was  one  of  tl 

find  Him  -,  li  n       an  I  -  at  full  ol 

outrageous  demands,  by  □ 

advis  many  heathens   and    man.  But 

myself  hypothetical!}'  into  the   other  attitude,  tl 


.iml 

.    I   (hill, 

111  I 
U-    • 

: 

things  which  to 

1  the 
resj 

iiich,  he  maintain  rk 

than  it 

m 

■ 
in  li 

::-linct  that  men  -..inn 

It 
is  thi 
key  that  ck  the  n 


IS    ETERNITY    THE     END    OF    TIME? 

The  relation  of  time  an  with  in 

/  by  J.   E.    M<  I  aggart.      !  .ins 

tim  Eternal     Present     is     to     Mr. 

t  only  a  in  For  the  present  i 

tim  initiation,  and 

If,  however,  Time  be  unreal,  ti. 

rnal,  may  il  in 

1 
Mr.    M 
1  the  that  I 

unreality    of   Tim  \ith 

•vii.      Ii     I 
unr.  : — 

■ 
I 

- 
I 

I 


July  numb 

land  at  In  t 

number  sh  an 

umt    of   the    d  -  :n  the 

mid-monthly  number  the  art 


. 


J  HE      Ri£V  lliW     OF      Ki-.VI! 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PLEA  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLH. 

title  ol 
the  Old  Ti  it,"  Dr.  Williai 

Review   puts    forward   a    plea    which   will    certainly 
impress  the  Protestant  mind.     He  is  cai  ifu 
that   be   Bpeaks  under    i  He 

pointedly,  how   ought  Catholii  •   for  tl 

sion   of   I.  .    to   judge   an  with   tlie 

Authorised  Version  ?     1 1  lish- 

speaking  univt  r  is  ba|  nto  th< 

of  unity,   English  it  will  remain  It  will 

not  come  without  its  treasures.     Ai  all  that 

or  sung  in  i  from  Chaucer  downwards, 

Bible  is  chief  and  crown." 

THE   BIBL  nil     P 

I    e  process  of  assimilation  between  th<  and 

the   Bo<>k   has  been  irly  four  centui 

writer   considers   the    conclusion    unassailable, 

rigland    has    its    Bible    in  the   only   form  that   is 
likely  to  he  a<  1   when  one-third  of  the  human 

race  will  have  learned  its  lan_         .  and  taken  01 
civilisation.     W'e  cannot  offer  them   anything  h<  I 
in  the  shape  of  literature,  no,  nor  by  many  1  5  so 

g(  >od."     He  says  : — 

My   " intention  is  only  that  the  Bible  holds  a  place  in  the 
itcr.it ur  I     rland    from   whii 

ad  that  in  the  problem  <»t"  convei 
tice  than  it  his  hithei 

writer  goes  on  to  ask  of  the  people  : — 

Shall  H  iveo  to  them  or  withheld?    '■ 

morrow  the  1  ition  will  be  universal  ;  lil 

en    bow    winning   the  upper   hand    • 
hism  ;  and   I  ask  whether  the   ii 

icrificii!  rth  and  Tennyson  at  I 

n  a  level  with  magazine-writii 
ture,  I  1 

not  in  the  Bible  lest  literatur< 

Dr.  Barry  reiterates  that  he  under  correction 

and  with  stammering   lips,   but    he   thinks  that   thi 

strong    precedents   favourable   to    a   policj 
assimilation  or  reconcilement     He  thinks  there  1-  no 
hi  why   anothei   tongue   spqken   thi  >ut  the 

Empire,  to  which  me  Roman  was  a  proviro  aid 

not   yield    the    Church    a  it    a    homage    in 

Scriptures  translated  to  do  her  harm  hut  now  made  to 
acknov  ier  protection  :— 

n   their 
permanent  lil 

the  unity  in   all  tj  n  ful  whi 

I 

1  d  tl,.    1  whom    ■  \ 

with  the 

(To  centui . 
far  ; 

and  I 

Thai  Bible  ..1  (I 

as  In 

U  with   i 
with  Greek  m  i~  lorn  and 

I  [ei 


THE     NEW     INTERNATIONALISM. 

sM. 

•    • ..  and   ins  1 

m  of 
new  inl 

thi  \i. 

Reinai  ; — 

[• 

: 

in  < 

■ 

ii  \ 

rHi  ,w. 

The  work  of  real  leal  is  goin 

constantly  all  around 

pli>; 

laid  by  tl 
by  the  i 

u 

Thei 

. 

that   B   1 
Win. 

■  make  it   a    j 
i  which 
individual  and  humanity  i 
of  ll- 
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POOR    LAW   REFORM. 
A  B  . ,   op  View. 

Mrs,    V.    \i.    <"::  w  in   the  Dublin   R 

writes    on    the    failure    of   the    work  01    the 

Minority  of  ti 

1         have  1  d  >wn  ci  rtain 

prin  which  prom  of  dimin 

pau]  in  our  midst  than  any  that  ha  . 

ll    stake   in    tli 
1111:  ,or. 

tionate    numbt  n    our    work: 

n  principle  at  V 
linational.      Will 
1    the   parent    I 

1    foi   his  child  b( 
n  are  ti 
authorit 
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THE  LATE  FATHER  TYRRELL  ON  MYSTICISM. 

A     PATHETIC     II 

Quarterly  Review  on  the  m\ 

since  it  was  written  by  Father  Tyrrell,  v. 

to  "where  beyond  these  von.-,  tl  It 

is  a  closely   packed  arti<  le, 

ripest  thoughts  on  philosophy 

is  very  difficult  to  summarise.      li  ith  the 

round  assertion  that  what  distin 

ethics  is  "  the  belief  in  another 

vour  to  hold  intercourse  with  it." 

THE    THREE    I  \ci, 
After  pointing  out  the  erro: 
and  ecclesiasticism,  h  : — 

For,  as  the  whole  of  life, 
harmony  or  de] 
liistoric    or    institutional,    tl 

i  respond   ■  .  jhly  to  I 
successive  yel    si  per|     -  ■  1,  in    the 
First,  as  childre  rbarians,  we 

tionalists  ; 

on  experience  and  traditi  their  rati 

justification.       Vet  each  of  these  elen 
in   its   mosl   normal  state,  something  anti| 
two,  and,  if  given  its  « 
to  something  monstrous   and 
a  unifying  effort  to  keep  each  and  all  in  th< 

He  says  that  religion  is  institutional  ju>t 
it  is  social,  and  the  legitimate  end  of  institutii 
is  the  formation  of  a  living,  in  ality 

in  which  the  common  type  is  ti  tnsfigured  through  and 
through  by  the  character  of  a  unique  individual 

AS    SEX     I"     5PECIES,    SO    RELIGION     I 

History  has  its  rights,  the  reason  has  .  1  its.  but 

a  certain  primacy  must  be  conceded  to  tl 
over  the  other  two.      Nevertheless,   the  m\ 
the  check  of  the   institutional  and  rational  elem 
But   mysticism  does  not  sarily   mean    the    i 

paragement  of  the  body  or   of  common    lit 
science.     Of  Quietism    he    says    that   the    Quiel 
condemned  by  the  Roman  Church  was  the  anal} 
not  the  thing,  and  the  Qui.-: 
analysis,  had  provoked  the  hostility  of  tl 
';  who  will  more  readily  forgive  anyeiTOl  than 
on  their  class."     On  the  doctrine  oi'  absolute 
less   love    Father   Tyrrell    s  autifully, 

higher  life  is  the  life  of  the  Whole  that   lives  in  him, 
as  trulv  as  his  sexual  life  is  the  life  of  the 
lives  in  him."         ro  be  moral "  an 
ceed  from  our  sense  of  identity  and  solidarity  with 
Whole,  whose  interests  arc  our  own 
i.e.  from  the  pure  love  ofG 

MERE    M0RAL1  IV 

Touching  on  the  relat 
Father  T\ 

— an   impoverishment   of  religion    furthi  r 
by  A.  Ritschl  and  W.  Hermann.     "The  : 
Kant-inspired     Protestant  is     i 

sundry    bizarre    reactions    in    favour 
pseudo-mysticism  and  other 
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WHY   WOLFFE   FAILED  TO   SWIM  THE  CHANNEL. 
The  record  of  Wo  bannel  swim  i  n  by 

Abrahams   in    Badminton.      When    Wo 
was  barely  four  miles  from  the  other  shore,  the  party 
on  board  all  counl  ntly  on  hi^  sui 

an  hour's  hard  work   brought   him   no   ■ 
the  favouriti  •  r*  our.' 

played  to  him  from  tl  I : — 

Thi 

the  ;  Pipci    1 

liim.      I 

n,  and  Woll  '  w  i 1 1»  \- 

■  iitii  il.     At  5.55  p.m.  ll 

Wolfl 
hai  i  inure  than  thirty  mil< 

f  I' 
without  assistant  1 

littli  il.     Hi  'ml  in  a 

p.     He  seemed  l 

the 
limit  "t  lii—  ■  ndui  '"I   di 

"I   ei 

1  to 
the  puu 

llliil>  t: 

The  im|  1 

the  skill  and 
km 

I  01  ,d  that  W  etty 

ely  to  t:  a.m. 

Wei  and  a  half  miles  off  tl  /.  light; 

it  took  him  i  1  mrs  and  three-quarters  moi 

Webb  was  in   the  r  aif  1 

during  which  time  he  1  forty  n*; 


THE   PERILS   OF   AERIAL   WAR. 

Colonel  of    airship 

He   d<  that    Captain    Neumann, 

instructor  in  I       1     rman  airship  battalion,  1 
that  a  continuous  working  period  of  twenty  hours  may 
shortly  he  1  for  an  airship.      At  33J    mi 

r,  t\s.  nty  hours  would  nt'  l  miles  : — 

n  airship  would  '  f  500,000  culiic  fi 

il  it 

.    11.. 

that  oui 

lip. 

We  musl  prepare,  Colonel  Si  .        defence 

tinst  such  attack.     A  bomb  1  I  from 

ship  1  an,  weight  foi  w  far  noon 

material  than  a  shell  fired  fro  un.     The  avei 

louds  in  winter  is  4,000  feet,  and  in  summer 
I  10,000  to  01  »udy 

or  misty  *  lirsbip   could  keep  v< 

without  much  of  bein 

would  probably 
rig  bombs  n 
"ti 

ins  thai  ally  u| 

I,  and  for  protet  tion  tlr.w 

The  only  practical  pla 
operation  and  vital 


themse  ■  add 

in  co 

the 

: 

balli 

the  . 

We  I  of  airsh  >ero- 

plan  In  war  airshi] 

or  in  a  the  fati 

a  nation  ui 

PA1 
In  •  1  liram  M 

I  imagine  t  ip  and  th 

tion 


MISS   MARIE   HALL   ON  VIOLIN   PRACTICE. 
In  the  Girl'  Marie  Hall.  v. 

as  the   first   woman    violinist   in  nd, 

how  a  girl   m  a   prot  il  violin 

;pon  th  of  nt  and 

uninterrupted  pr..  :  :— 

Pnau  tice  n  • 

alni'  I  became  ( 

.   ! 
■ 
1  i  quite  ui  1  th 

the 

nie  into   a  \  i  much  r< 

•    I  y  thai 

■ 

\h>re   important   even   than  confid- ■ 

— 

is 

her 

I 

1  up 
in  tl 

I 

' 


Tin 

tat  "  in  the 
v    part  ritain  had  the  m 

ind  her  hand,  a  proved  su 

and  thi  lorant  and  ; 

jud 
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WANTED-A  COURT  OF   DOMESTIC   DIFFERENCES. 

Anyone  who  sup  thai 

into  the  (  i  na  will  mean  an  infusii 

softness  into  all  our  legal  arrangement 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Spen<  er*s   "  Pro 
Divorce"  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethu 
declares  that  marriage  is  rooted  in  the  family,  not  the 
family  in  marriage.     She  insists  that  t  nust 

undertake  the  task  of  social  control   of  the  modern 
family,  and  the  State  must  "  tak 
prevent  so  many  people  from   marrying  who  should 
not  marry,  and  whose  parent  ho  ial  dan 

and  disgrace." 

She  would  evidently  immure  for  life,  1 
those    who    in    the    social     interest    should     not 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  ol  parenth 
also  insists  that  there  must  be  some  form  of  legal  and 
just  appraising  of  the  services  of  the  house-mother  in 
the  home.      The  writer  is  not  yet  apparently  pr< 
with  a  law  of  divorce.     She  says  : — 

The  social  n<  t  for  the  immediate  working  out  of  all 

details  of  a  uniform  law,  while  yet  rapidly  changing  social  and 
industrial  conditions  make  variety  of  experimental 
cukural  value  ;  the  social  need  is  rat  i    legal  j 

everywhere  which  will   secure  more  deliberation   b 
more  accessible  counsel  of  the 

confused,  more  patient  waiting,  more  :i  it 

up"  ami  "go  mi  "  even  when  things  look  dark  and  thr< 
It  is  becoming  more  and   more  the  custom  to  establish 
courts  for  particular  c 

the  "children's  court,"  the  "industrial  arbitration  court,"  etc. 
It   has   been   suggested,  and    wisely,    that   there   should    '■ 
"court   of  domestic   differences,"  a  special   legal    bearing 
those  seeking  separation  or  divorce.     Into  an, 

founded    upon    some    law   giving   the    ; 
deliberate  and  dignified  method  of  discussion  before  action,  : 
preventing  haste  and  vulgar  publicity,  the   "; 
might    be   introduced  ;    separation    securing    immedial 
when  necessary,  but  divorce  allow 

under  the  direct    control   and  aid   of  the   court,   b  I    to 

render  the  union  successful. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  WOMAN. 

Mr.  G.  K.    Chesterton  writes   a   char, 
paper  in  the  Dublin  R  on  the  modern  surrender 

of  women.  According  to  him  "  that  woman  should 
ask  for  a  vote  is  not  feminism  :  it  is  masculinism  in 
its  last  and  most  insolent  triumph  "  :  — 

Voting    involves    the    coi  and     it     im 

collective  idea  to  push  and   kick  men   into  tin 
push  with  a  throng  of  arms,  !■>  kick  with   a  crowd  ^t  legs,  that 
is  the  quite  jusl  and  rational  meaning  of  vol 

WOMAN    ABDH  MPIR1  . 

These  ideas  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world   masculine  ideas.     But  also  from  the  dawn 
the   world  there    has  been  another   point   1 
feminine — which   was  against   mer  but  >■■ 

more  against  mere  argument.     This  strong  femin 
position  has  kept  the  healthy  for    bund! 

centuries.     Only  now  it  i-  weakening: — 

Coercion  is  1 1  t:  but  it  should 

in  the  presence  of  some  permani  nl  protest  <>n  I 
anarchy.     That  protest  has  always   been   |  ther 

half  of  life  called  Society ;  by  the  enormon  th  which 

women  have  managed  their  social  empire.  e  it 
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CAUSE   OF  THE   FRANCO  GERMAN    WAR. 

Two  y> 

In  the  first  July  number   of  tin    /  Paris 

ite  Benedetti,  son  >>t"  the  '  '-  >mti    ! 
was    French    Am'  ai    Berlin  in    1870,  wi 

apropos  of  th<  t  articles  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier 

relating  to  the  Franco-German  w 

(  I  )      I  \ I  » I    II    ' .  I  .11. 

I  lis  obje«  t  is  to  defend  the  men  his  fat 

by  tellii  truth  about  the  days  at  Ems,  July  9   14. 

narrating  once  more  the  events  of  that 
memorable  week,  he  1  oncludea : — 

The  responsible  author  of  the  war  is  and  1  ion 

■•in.      My  father  has   air  d   (in    t. 

I'ar  1  how   hi  his 

H-  bellii  1  1 

months  indidatui  of  Hohem  »Uern 

:n  ami  :ii  Madrid,  he  bad 
and   denouni 

•1   a   pr<  creating  ■!: 

Cab  w  ir  at  an  01 

moment. 

Mi  of  the  O  i  n  which  he  hail  with 

m  the  ii  I  ;ih,  <ii'l  n<>t  the  Kin^ 

of  Pi  to  bind  him-' 

ture  of  tl  e  of  Hohenzollern  fbi  the  throne  of  Spain  n 

>unt 
the  .Oiii.li  might  00  ui  in 

future  ?    The  imi  the  «ar  was  the         1       n  \<y 

which  1  •  him  in 

'<(  the  13th. 
Jin;  it  1-  certain  that  there  was  ■  moment  when  the  Ki;. 

.  .   Faults  .  I>ut   1    I 

ii\  thi  tbem.     My  aim  has 

men  ow  that  my  lathi  1  nmit  any  fault  in 

bis  that  will  be  the  judgment  ofh 

(2)  In    Defbnci    OF   BlSM  \i  .  K. 

In    the    Deutsche   Rundschau    for   July    Prof 

plies  to  M.  <  lllivier  in  an  artii  le  on 
the  attitude  of  Bismarck  towards  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature.     The   Prol        r   first  mo- 

logical   order  details   of  its  and 

ons  in  the  Spanish  <|u  He  is  unabli 

who  was  the  authoi  of  the  Ii  ollern  1  ture, 

but  adds  there  is  no  <1<  >ul  >i  that  Bismarck  supported 
it.     The  most  varyii  ions,  including  those  of 

imont    and    M.    Ollivier,   affirm    that    Bismarck, 
through  the  candidal 
■ 

WAR    INKVITA1 

As  a  matter  1  marck,  continues  the  wril 

nevei  denied  thai  with   l  >le. 

In  Januar]  to  I  l 

with  France  will  .m<l  it  will  I"  d  on  us 

l>y  the  Emperor  <>i  the  Fn  n  h.     <  In  ■-  imi 
other   he  will  begin  .1   1  onflii  I  «  ith  us      I  not 

believe  that  hi  ir,  in  f 

he  would  gladly 
will  drive  him  to  it.     In   my  opini 

ur  in  about  two  Naturally,  we  must 

prepared,  and,  indeed,   1  d.     W<    shall 


win,  and  the  resull 

wh:  r — nan 

unil  j  fall  of 

■n.  " 

sion.  had  a  hail  tlUCl 

united 

its  of  M 
and  tic  ;  ily 

In-,  n  satisfied  with  th-  neutralil 

i  Ling  William  al   I  •     ■    uld   - 

of  war  havi  '.  but  Frar 

ition    would    have    been    strengthened,    and    I 
marck's    ;  ild    ha-. 

trated,  the   way   t 
Triple  Alliance  pr- 

and  the  confid  '  ■  •  rmai 

Pni  arm     w 

tion  than   on  July    r2th,    1870.     But    G 

he  ren  ;i  of  1 

e  him  a  n<  irtunity.     When  hi 

candidature  his  th  i>ut 

when  he  all  ch  he   kn-  iiad 

ed  himself  in   a   manner   which   in   I 
into  would    !>ri:  it    the    d< 

declaration  of  war. 


WHICH    IS  TO   BE  THE   UNIVERSAL   LANGUAGE? 

A  1  the  i"  gim  nth  1  entury,  w 

\    M.  in  the  July  nun 

nh  Ian  held,  as  far  as  numbers 

tied,  the  first    |  among    Eui 

but   tO-day    it   ranks   only   fourth.      English 

by  1 16  millions  of  1  by  85  milli 

German   hy   So   millions,   and    French    l>y   only 

milli  •   thai  French  has  lost  ground,  but  I 

the  other  lang 

wut;  r.     II  .  numb  not  everything  any 

more  than  extent  of  territory,  otherwis 

would  l>c  tin-  first  people  of  the  world.     Tn 

nch  language  has  been  the  universal  language  in 

the  tirst  time  in  th-    flowei  Ith  and 

simplicity,     namely     in     the     twelfth     and    thirteenth 

and  th  nd  time,  in  the  full  maturity 

namely    in    thi      s<  venti  enth    and 

flu  d  world  in-: 

1r.1l    l.r  Shall    it    1 

r  Fi       h  ?  tor  the  writer  does  nol  1  to 

think  R  le.     G    :  ill. 111,  he  'hie 

in   :  pth,  but   is   too  difru  nit. 

synl  sh  the  by 

1  :  nch,  tii 
•ne    the    auxi- 
If  so,  it  will  have  to  double  the 
nun  •  it->  adherents  I  me  mei  tal  with 
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IMPROVING   THE   BREED   OF  MEN. 
Sir  l*  r  \   a     Galti  in  i  in    i  m    Ei  genic  Standard. 

Tm     Eugenics    A'  contains    much    food  for 

thought  on  the  future  of  our  race.  Sir  Francis  Gal- 
ton  thus  sets  forth  what  he  considers  to  b  nic 
qualities  ol  primary  importance  :— 

The  members   of  prospering   communities    ;nt,    as    a   rule, 
lously  strenuous,   and    th 
ones     in  usly    slack.      A    ;  ■  mmiini;\    is 

distinguished  .  the  alertness  of  its  members,  by  their  busy 
occupations,  by  their  taking  pleasure  in  their  work,  by  their 
doing  it  thoroughly,  and    by   an  om- 

munity  as  a  whole.     The  members    >l   a  d©  tying   community 
are,  for  the  most  part,  languid  and  indolent  ;  their  ver) 
are  dawdling    and    slouching,    tin  ite    of    smart.     Tbey 

shirk  work   when   they  can  do  so,  and  scamp  what  they  un 
take. 

I    have  'he    causes   of  ch  perity    in    various 

directions  and  from  many  points  of  view,  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have   arrived   is  emphatic,   namely,   that  chief  am 
those  causes  is  a  large  capacity  for  labour— mental,  bodily, 
both — combined  with  r  work. 

It  follows  that  a  sound  mind  and  body,  enlightened,  I  should 
add,  with  an  intelligence  above  the  average,  and  combined  with 
a  natural  capacity  and  zeal  for  work,  are  essential  elements  in 
eugenics. 

ONE    IN    EVERY    130    OF    UNSOUND    MIND  ! 

Dr.    Tredgold    presents    alarming   estimates    and 
statistics.     He  says  : — 

t  estimate    tl  I        land  and  Wales  on  January    tst,   1906, 

thro  8,654  idiots,  25,096  imbeciles,  and  104,779  feeble- 

Iren  and  adults,  m  kin  \  a  total  oi   1  {8,529  pen 
in  the  country  who  were  in  mind.     This  ads 

to  4*03  per  thousand  population,  or  to  one  mentally  defective 
erson  in  every  24S. 
The  chief  conditions  tending  to  feeble-minded ness 
are  alcoholism  and  consumption.      But  this  is  not  all. 
The  doctor  says  : — 

I  have  calculated  that  in  1  and  Wales  on  January  i-t. 

906,  there  were  no  less  than    125,827   in;  If  we 

aflrl  1  the  number  of  the  mentally  deficient  which  I  have 

just  stated  we.find  that  in  this  country  then     is  one  person   out 

of  every  130  who  sutlers  from  severe-  disease  of  mind. 

TO    STERI1  ISE   THE    UNFIT. 

More  appalling  still  is  the  contrast  in  fertility  : — 

Accordiii  Registrar  General   the  average  numl 

births  to  a  marriage  in  the  whole  population  of  this  country  is 

4-63.     I  havi  :  that  the  average  number  of  births  in 

tnese  ,  te  families  i^  m>  less  than  7*3. 

If  this  alarming  propagation  is   not   checked,  the 
end  will  be  national  destruction.    Therefore  he  ins 
that  if  social  s<  does  not  keep  pace  with  medical 

science,  the  result  will  be  national  disaster.  He 
says  : — 

I  would  lay  it  down  a>  B  principl. 

nation  ,,  of  civilisation  in  which  medical  k:    w- 

ientiment  operate  to  prol< 
e  of  the  unfit,  then  it   I  imperative  upon  that  nation 

;re  that  these  unfit  do  not 
propagate  their  kind. 

THE    REMEDY. 

The    time   1ms    now   conn-,    he    ass<  rts,  when   the 
problem   of  tl  ble-minded  must   not    merely 

I,    but    solved.      Ii  it    at    1- 

nt.  ol  all  our  criminals  suffer  fr<  ntal 


defect.     His  remedy  for  the  majority  of  the  feeble- 
minded is  the  <  stab lish men t  of  suitable  tanning  and 
industrial    colonies,   when-    they    would    be   at   01 
protected    from    society  and    so  cted  from 

them. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  reminds  us  that  "t 
Indiana  has  j  n  Act  lor  the    sterilisation    by 

the  knife  of  confirmed   criminals,  idiots,  inl- 
and rapists,  and  has  fix.  maximum  I  the 
medical  experts  consulted."   »He  thinks  we  are  not 
quite  ripe  for  such  drastic  measures,  hut  armies  that 
we   should               ate    and    prevent  from    prop 
their    kind    adult    men    and    women    who    exhi 
tendencies    dangerous    to    the    public.       He    reports 
that  :  — 

<T  ;.ooo  school 

children,    showed    that    both  :rls   living    in  a  o 

family  are   tw  I  en   in  a  1 

roomed   family,  and  that 

than  threi  n,  and  three  rter 

than  four-roomed  children. 

He  argues  from  the  experience  of  Port  Sunlight 
and  Bournville  that  crime  and  ill-health  ar 
by  moral  and  physical  efficiency  under  sound  con- 
ditions of  housing.  Mr.  White  is.  h  .  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  to  every  human  soul  hon 
with  itself  it  is  known  that  us  is  in  a 
measure  among  the  unfit.  Julius  <  .as 
an  epileptic,  would  have  come  under  the  ban  of 
Dr.  Rentoul. 

CRrMINALS    Not    MENTAL    [NFERlOl 

Dr.   \Y.   C.  Sullivan,   medical  r  ol    Holloway 

Prison,    does    not     consider  a 

usual  precondition  of  criminality.     Broadly  sp 
he  riminals,  unlike  lunatics,  but   like  suicid 

and  alcoholics,  are  made  rather  than  horn.      Criminal 
conduct  is  usually  the  outcome  of  the  environment 
an   organisation    o\   normal   aptitudes.      Me   has  only 
come  aero-  instance   of  criminal   twi 

Alcoholism  seems  to  1 
says  :  — 

The     a,i  and      brutal 

murders,  the  people  who  run 

rn  who  under   the   ii 
Mr  tins  <*i    lil 

men 

■ 

Skilled   criminals 
tally  inferior   stocks,  but    from    tl 

and  initiative  arc  utulant  l  is 

therefore  no  remedy  from  tl  •    w. 


Tin    Scottish   reunion  prob                        I  in    the 

ipal 

standpoint  by  I.     He  urges  that  the  only 

wjSi  advocates  of  union  at 

the  •  -nr  n 

anythin  urit  be  . 
upon           m  on  hi 
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HEAVY  TOLL  OF  VOLCANIC   DISASTERS. 
In   an  article  by  Mr.  1  >.  A.  Willey,  on   Vo 
and    Volcanic    Disasters,    published    in    Chami 
fournal  for  August,  appears  the  following  list  of  the 
greatest  volcanic  disasters  during  a  period  covered  by 
mediaeval  and  subsequent  history  : — 


Show  were  thrown  out  rapidly, 

to  be  foil 


I  managed  t->  ci 


the  north-eastern  end  of  ibi 


Yi:  IR. 


nia 

Cilicia 

Naples 

hi 

Lisbon 

... 
Sicily 

n 
Abruzzi,  Italy 
iers 
i 
Lima,  Peru 

Kasshan,  P<  rsia    .. 

... 

.. 
Peru 

... 
China  and  Japan... 
Pelee,  Martinique 

.  i  y    . . . 


15,000 

1 

<  0,000 

1 

40,000 

1531 

;  >,ooo 

175s 

00,000 

[623 

70,000 

'■ 

100,000 

1 

200,000 

1 

1 5,000 

1  716 

20,000 

173' 

100,000 

1746  .. 

[8,000 

175- 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

14,000 

1868  . 

•;,ooo 

170,000 

: 

30,000 

1902 

30,000 

1906 

300 

CLOSE  TO  A  CRATER  IN  ERUPTION. 

Lieut.    Boyd  Alexander  describes  in  the 
\phical Journal 'his  expedition  to  West  Africa.     Ib- 
tells  of  his  experiences  at  the  Cameroon  Mountain. 
Ih-    encountered    an    earthquake,    followed    by   an 
eruption  of  the  volcano.     H<  :— 

I  will  now  try  and  give  an  .n<l  nay 

•n  the  firs'   night  (April  26).      Ii  ry  dark, 

and  at  eight  o'clock,  Mrhih    I  tting  in   my  tent,  I   had  a 

1  thai  the  gr  »und  trembled  ;  it  was  ever  .  but 

it  made  me  1  all    I  ion. 

minutes  ha<  i  1  ible  tremblii 

the  mountain-side,  and  il  it'  the  wl 

ik  in  two.      Att<  r  tl  me  at  in 

-ix  minutes,  alw  rom  the  bill 

imp.     'I 
t.iin  not  hall  a  1  n i !•  ■  from  our  ■  I 

1  and  snapping  in  two   like  mati 
terrified  monki  ys  tl- . 

ible,  t'>  ' 
fv  iping  it  mi  .  and 

I  ab  I'  and   made  a  night  m 

iching  rain  i:1    I 
urthquaki 
lucky   I   left    m)   camp   ■■ 

the 
mountain. 

1  te  w<  nt  on  to      •  the  burnii 

I  mana  el  within  t  \\"  hui 

the  diarn  I  which  I  should  put   at  l  I 

carai  near  me.     The 

the  roar  "i  1 

blai  i  1 1 1  •  >  tl  lit  up   by   lurid 

dame  ;  while 

the  air  until  they  became  men  mall 

crater,  not  more  than  thii 

only  just  in  the  pi  in.      It    V 

terrible,  for  there  was  no  smoke — nothing  l<ut 


cratei.  when  1  which  had  n. 

slerly  by  north  d 

I  ild  put 

and  the  width  70  It   must 

on  the  ni  *hen  the  whole  of  thi 

to  t  lit   up,  and    tin-  went  u!. 

night 


WHAT   MAN   OWES   TO   GRASS. 
In  the  >    Mr.  Henry  frying  writes 

on  g  1  our  wealth.     1 1 

"Com  >,  and  all  tl  :  — 

a       ■      >:"   ■ 
supply,  for  himself  and  for  his  fl  .  foi  <ule 

upon  a  thousand   hills."      I:   all  other  growths  '   he 

Y.  t  it  i       trpi 
.\  kind-  •  .  pends.        \  ir  so 

and    pa  hi  rds,  hall 

cereal-  p  night  al 

thru-,  lice,  maize  or  wheat,  according  to  his  latitude.     Tl 
he  cultivate-  and   1  hen^he^,  all   besidi  s  he  regards,  in  tl 
as  w  • 

Moreover,  it    is  th  that  under  Nature  b  .  ".he 

chief,  almost  the  sole,  agent  in  his  civilisation.     For  mai 
product  of  Nature's  working.       In  all  hi5  later  evolu 
the  gras>,  or,  more  pi  rt  to  subdue 

the  ■  f  all.      I 

little,  yet   by  sun 

the  manners  and  ...    , 

advancement,  roughly  fly, 

precarious  t"  an  ' .        The  si 

and  its  subdual  is  in  I  iraan  pi 


THE   EARTH   LOSING   ITS   SOIL   AND   WATER. 
This  is   the   grue  pect  held  out  in  the 

Colonial  C  imal  in  a  paper  on  the 

land.      Th  — 

A  report  of  the  CK  impany  h  that 

the  She  ;  ecu  laid  up,  owin 

"the  gradual   and    p  ft 

:    • 
Shire,  which  i>  i.  reeks  only  in 

ilj    :.     ■ 

■ 

is    in    man)     pi 

dity 
;  be  unfruitful  and  inhuman 
In  -  rous  and  .  now 

arid  reat  tim 

\ 

e  in  that  country. 

ire,  the   Wl  -  soil  In 

but    slowly,    at   tl  •    one   loot   in    ten 

rrees    with    their   roots  hold  the 
soil   from   i  :  tin,  and    heed 

cutting  down  1  ts  has  transformed  fertile  lands 

inti  rts.       Irrigation  and  re-afl  are  the 

remedii  hould    be   laid  athwart  I 

of  drain  ,    ,    station  should 

be  devoted  to  the   ti\  ems.       New  trees  should 

be   placed   in    lines,  at    right    angles,  to  catch   moist 
winds  and  induce  the  precipitation  of  the  moisture. 
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GEORGE     MEREDITH     AS     "READER." 

Some  Verdicts  on  No  Novei 

Mr.    B.    \V.    Matz   describes    in    I  htly 

Review  for  August  the  faithful  and  1  rork 

done  by  George   Meredith  in  th<    thii 
from    i860    to    1895 — tnat  he  acted  for 

Chapman  and  Hall  : — 

During  all  these  year-;  Mr.  Mer  lil  1,  with  but  fi 
tions,  read  all  the  manuscripts  sent  into  the  firm, 
containing    ;ix    or   eight    manusci  him 

during  later  years   with 
leaving  space   for    his   opinion,  after.'. 
the  official  "  manuscript  "  book. 

"A   STORY    01  M." 

Olive  Schreiner  last  month  wrote  to  th'-  Westminster 

Gazette  finally  demolishing  the  oft-r-  iry  that 

George  Meredith  had  talked  over  with  her  "  A 
Story  of  a  South  African  Farm."  She  only  saw  him 
once,  and  he  said  nothing  about  the  hook.  In  the 
record  quoted  hy  Mr.  Matz  we  find  only  this  entry  : — 

On  May  2nd,  1SS2.  "An  African  Farm,"  by  Ralph  Iron,  has 
this  instruction  against  it,  "  Return  to  author  i  and 

on  August  10th  it  is  sent  again  and  accept. 

"THE    HEAVENLY   TW] 

Madame  Sarah  Grand  fared  ill  at  his   hands  when 
he  thus  criticised  "  The  Heavenly  Twins  "  : — 

"  The  author,"  he  said,  "  is  a  clev 
fur  which  reas  m  she  is  hampered  at  present  in 
a  novelist.     Her   characters   have  idea-,  bul    ai 
express  them,  and  are  incapable  of  he! 

!i  storv  as  there  tins   to   their    in  iividual    I 

There  is  no  main   currenl  ;    Eva  i1.      n         I 
with  her  heaviness.      I'    I  -tie   what   she  do 

her  ideas;  the  objection  is  the  tedium 
The  writer  should  be  advised   to   put  this    MS 
has  got  the  art  of  driving  a  story.      She  has  ab  and 

a  glimpse  of  humour  here  and  there  prom; 
—if  only  she  will  practise,  without  thoi 
she  can  narrate,  and   .-keich   credible   hum 
harping  on  such  traits  as  she  gives  them.'' 

OTHER  WOM 

John   Oliver  Hobbes's  first  book, 
Moral,"  did  nol  strike  him  in  the  sami 
the  cri'tic>.     "  Wril  en  with  si 

of  the  sex— mainly  in  die  form  of  whims,'"  was  all  I 
of  it. 

In   1862  the:  mly  two 

Ouida entitled  "Villi 

"Isola"  each  having  opposite   the  entry  the 
emptory  "     Mr.    Mi 

sympathy  with  Mr-.  Lynn  Li:, 
books      'More    thin    one    no-. 
promptly  declined  by  him.     Of  the  las 
said    "Very  sour  in   tendency,  h 
exemplify  the  author's  'abhorri 
females  from  their  ancient  ru] 
of  thing  in  all  dii 

Even   Samuel   Bu 
"will  1 

the  ()  In  "  with  •■ 

In  1861  tl 
«Poe,v.  Iwin  Arnold.     " 

weighi   to  justify  anv  speculation  in  ( 
ntieor   from  Bion    is  especially 


till   lie    ha-  < 

enough 

to  rely  on." 

SWINBURNE  SNUBBED. 

him  as  : — 
A 

moo 

inburne's  H  little  intell 
paltrv  md 

tumid  ! 

I  believe  that  S 
homi 

him  as  "  thi 

,  this    port  who   is   littl  illy 

than    a    too 

with    other    men's    purp<  1 

primed.     She  nmous 

pott's  love  of  the  landscape 
aiso  was  possessed,  and  in  thi>  he-  tnu>; 
he  ;  I.      "Lei 

alacrity    hi  quick 

filial    t 

itry,  th 
— 

Tm    ! 
In  the  Jul 

- 

■ 
wh 

irne  in 

hard    n 

...  - 

the  rful.     l 

wiv 

I 

■ 
which  are 
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THE     POPE     PIUS     X.     AT     HOME. 
.\\    I\  i  i  i\  ii  w  in    i  in:   Vath 
M.    ki  \f    I.  to    the  -htly 

•  interesting  account  of  hi 
the  Pope  in  the  Vatican.     T«>  this  be  adds  a  stud) 

policy  and  a  description  of  how  :ids 

his  day. 

mi.  pope's  day. 

\I.  Lara  says  : — 

Rising  at  i 

ratory,    i 
by  his  ]  i 

1   milk,  ■  ling  and 

followed  by  .1  -hort  walk  in  tin-  lonelj 

and ■•  frugal  meal 

at  m>on,  fill  u|>  the  m  if  the  long,  Ind, 

md  the  church   i 
the  ap 
him,  summons  two  of  the  faithful  whom 
men!  brings  '■  atican  and   -  kind  word  t<>  U 

thus  literally  fulfilling  th<  of  St.  Paul  to  '"all 

thing*  t'>  all  men  -.u  that  all  n 

Mis    PE&SONAL    AI'I'i  AS  \v 
M.  Lara  thus  describes  the  Pope  as  he  found  him 
in  his  room  : — 

Btfhin<l  a  table  loaded  with    pa  rucitix   hung 

high  up  on  the  wall  and  slanti  i  to  bend  it* 

:  of  pain  upon  him,  I  see  His  Holiness   Pius  X.    standing 

i  in  the  imposing  purity  of  hi 

II.     •;  mgly-marked  features  are  plain:.  I  in  the  b 

li^ht.     The  stature  i^  powerful,  the  slum.  the  chin 

terful,  the  mouth  singularly  ;  hut  thi 

of  the  glance,  the  crystal  he  kind,. 

;hty    outline.     A    plentiful    i 

the   little  while  silk    skull-cap    which    ti  ign 

Pontiff  wears  thrusl  on  the  back  <>f  bis  head;  his   pli 
energetic  hands  are   beautifully   shaped  ;  his 
.  and  distinct.      '  dmpHcil  • 

■  i 
Wiih  a  simp.  of  the  hand  he  inviti  nd  me 

■  him.      I  le  him 
in  a  wide  armchair  in  front  of  In  md,  whj 

with  one  hand  hi 

penholder  thai  lit  '  with  thi 

with  thi  thai  hai 

in  emci  nt  from 

■  •    I  ■   ■   Mil.    on  his  Jc  n 

llll. 
i    II  \K  MM 

When  the  P  - 

"  So  little  did  1  think  th 

.  n ith  a  smili ,  "  thai  It" 
I  [e  long  ki  pi  iin>  return 

by  '  ■  i  ili.  ii  pi  iw  a  ti  ■ 

■   w  liu  h  i 

nd  the  I 

<  in    r  .in-    humi 

nothing  will  evei  in  lui  •   bin 

a  lit'l 

•   I        rk    I  the  minuti  i  "i  ■,.  . 
••  and  the  horn  "t  i 
world,  fi 
the  joyous, 
be  more  j 

II., 
which    he    w    . 


prelates 
in  w 

to 
lea'.  ian, 

an  admiral 

really  I  man 

of  religion  and  a  theol 


THE   LAY   SPIRIT   OF   AMERICAN   CATHOLICISM. 

July  tli 
;  articli 
in  whi<  h    I  to   all 

who  im  that  the    I 

in  Aid  I  he  lay  Cat 

far,  ho*  Euro 

.rd   to  '  that  any  Catho 

ruler,  or  any  Catholii  e,  or  a 

lation  of  .  mtry,  would   permit  I 

:  se  to  b 
country's  in 
rted,  and  ha 

.ted.  in  oppos  itional  intej 

theless  there  are  ii  -  on  the  other  sid 

man  :  — 

the  Catholic   I 
to  his  di 

belli  ;   he  gave  bis 
had     no 

appi 

a  man,  rallir 

More,  pertinent   to  th  the 

followin 
The  la  to 

■    ;. 
with  i 

in  a 

think   thi 

I  hot 

■ 
wel   .  wi 

i  hurch  will 
a  1 1    ■■ 

in  the  w 

this  that  the  Roman  ( Una 
N    ;     is    it    lik 
tins  brusque  intima- 
w  layman  :  — 
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FRANCE   AND   GERMANY.   1906-1909. 
M.  Andre  Tardieu  contributes  to   th  July 

number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a  1 
on  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany  during  the 
last  three  years. 

THI     MOROCCAN    QUES1  ION. 

The  writer,  who  seems  to  be    replying   to   Baron 

d'Estournelles    de    Constant's     plea     for    a     1 
German   Rapprochement^    begins  by    noting  th<    \ 
minent  place  occupied  by  the    \  n  problem  in 

the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, he  considers  the  Moroccan  crisis  more  ol  an 
effect  than  a  cause,  for  the  d  and  th<  pti- 

bility  which  in  the  years  1906-8  characterised  the 
Moroccan  relations  of  France  and  Germany  cannot 
be  explained  by  local  circumstances  alone,  hut  a 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
two  parties  during  that  period.  In  his  study  oi  I 
relations  of  France  and  Germany  since  the  ( !onf<  rem  e 
at  Algeciras  M.  Tardieu  analyses  the  events  which, 
without  effacing  the  past,  have  prepared  what  he 
describes  as  a  future  of  mutual  correction,  and 
characterises  the  reasons  which  have  brought  about 
such  an  evolution  as  being  of  European  as  well  as  of 
French  order.  The  Casablanca  incident,  for  instant 
and  the  solution  which  it  received,  led  Germany  to  a 
juster  view  of  the  conditions  of  general  policy,  while 
France  in  her  resistance  and  resolve  not  to  yield 
showed  herself  qualified  to  negotiate. 

THE   FRANCO-GERMAN    ORGANISM. 

Between  Germany  and  France,  history,  continues 
the  writer,  marks  the  limit  of  possible  reconciliations. 
The  unity  created  by  iron  and  blood  consecrated 
Prussian  hegemony  at  home,  but  in  foreign  polity  it 
raised  the  French  question  which  nearly  forty  years 
have  been  unable  to  solve.  The  work  of  Bismarck, 
modified  by  events,  continues  to  react  on  :  rich 

and    the   Germans    to-day,  and   the    Franco-German 
organism    still    suffers   from    the    disease  with   which 
Bismarck  inoculated  it.       It  is  as  a  sick  man  that  tl 
organism   must   be   treated,  and    remedies    must  !><■ 
patiently   applied,  which,  if  insufficient   to  cure,  • 
make  life  tolerable.      The    Franco-German  arrai 
ment   of    last    February,  which    was   confined    i>>   a 
consideration  of  the  local  manifestations  "i  .1  ■  hronic 
affection,  was  one  of  these.     It  did  not  demand  fr< 
either   of  the   contracting    parties    any    sa<  ril 
feelings,  regrets,  or  hop*  nomic   equalit) 

the  part  of  one  and  special  political  interest  on  the 
other,  the  two  terms  of  the  arrangement,  h  red 

since  1905  in  the  Franco-c;erma:i  agreements 
by  M.  Rouvier,  but  in  adding  a-   a  mid  ndition 

commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  collaboration  a 
new    sense  has  been  added   to   the    old  \\<>rd>,    and 
a    dry  verbal  formula  has    been    tl 
friendly  entente. 

EUROPEAN    RES1  1   I'-    OF   TH        RI  NT. 

Since  the  conclusion  of   th. 
has  given  no  cause  for  conflict   between    i 


IV.  illy,    f'  ■.    the  nt    has 

mic<  eeded  in  ii  -r.d 

at    other   til  »uld 

ha\  ;    much  ris  and 

Berlin  have  b<  In  a  Lai 

any  h.  her 

■ 
r   no    Ii  mbinati 

which  divide    Eui  than  at 

the  present   time.      1 
nor:  it  only  i 

between   Russia   and  and 

Russia,    b<  I 
bet*  rmany. 

\    RAPI 

Is  it  right,  then,  to  speak  with  rn  n  than 

I  German   . 

M.  Tardieu.     Wh.      ■  -.)a[ 

ne<  i  what  !  for  national 

nily.     The   Rr  merit  in  the  indefinite  form 

in  which  it  is  preache  u,  is  the  m 

hazardous    of    programm  ir    of 

him,  of    p 

;.    but  committees,    l< 
with    t'n 

ent  relat  •'   • 

the  exact  •  what  1  1 

to  imp! 

tation  of  a  I  only  d 

turl)  them. 

lilK    ONLV 

In  conclusion,  the  wr.-  <<torical 

fi 

tertain  with  ardoui 
dence  in  01  An  attitude  of  mutual  loyal 

on  is  the  onlj 
them.     Su< 
the  sacrifi<  - 
. 
II  should  it  mi  in  mil:: 

pn  It  ■ 

it  must  ambitio 

and  it    must    !■ 

■ 
pra<  ' 


Housing  Room  Badly  Divided. 
[n    England  and  v.  ooo.ooo 

I 
;oo,ooc 
million    peopl 

100.00c 
remaining    1  ;, 000,000   live   on   48,00c  I 

■ 
irful. — 
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MADAME  JULES   FAVRE. 

Writing  in  the  Bibliothique  UtiiversclU  for  July, 
|.  de  Mestral  Combremont  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
life  and  work  ol    Madame  Jules   Favn  .  her 

Journal  and  Correspondent  e. 

Already  at  an  early  age  Julie  Velten  (born  in 
Alsace  in  i  the  writer,  I  a  marvel! 

love  "t  work.     Shu  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
left  alone  with  her  hooks  or  with  her  |)i.i:><>,  and  she 
always  attributed  her  wonderful  serenity  to  her  youth- 
ful communion  with   Beethoven.     After  her  stud 
were  finished  we  find  her  teaching  in  a  girls'  school 
ai  Paris,  till  the  tragic  events  oi    1X70  induced  her  to 
t    in    ambulance    work.      She    followed    the    | 
dings  of  the  National  As»  mbly  at  Versailles  with 
,1    passionate    inter<  st,    and   at    the    same   time   was 
brought    into   contact   with  Jul*  .re,    for   whom 

she   made    translations    of    important    German   docu- 
ments, etc. 

li  M'I'V  companionship! 

The  intelligent  sympathy  of  Mile.  Velten  was  not 
long  in  touching  the  lonely  heart  of  M.  Favre  (who 
had  long  been  a  widower,  and  whose  daughters  were 
all  married).  How  could  he  help  the  desire  to  asso- 
his  life  with  this  warm-hearted,  intellectual 
woman?  Their  marriage  took  place  in  1873  or  1S74, 
and  six  years  of  complete  happiness  were  theirs. 
Madame  Favre  writes  : — 

The  summer  of  1S70  was  v,  iy  wet,  and  a   tour  which  we  had 

planned  bad  to  !"■  abandoned.     But  we  were  so  happy  working 

side  by  side  thai  unable  to  make 

.>ui   proposed   tour.     My  husband   was  studying  an  important 

don,  that  i>i  the  reform  of  the  m  died 

e  I  helped  him  to<  ollect  the  documents 

j  for  his  work.      I  quickly,  and  1 

found  us  more  happy  to  i  er.     I   cannot  help  recalling 

the  ultima,  y  ami  happiness  ol  <>ur  life  to  show  how  much 

ried  people  lose  when  the-  husband  -if  bis 

companion  into  his  intellectual  work,  and  •  mind  by 

lion  an<l  study. 

\    CONFI  SSK  >N    01'    1  [MIDI  IV. 

Madame  Favn  tnpanied   her  husband  on  all 

ins      Nothing,  ho  ■  ual  their  visits 

to   Switzerland,    though    here   there    was    .mi 
drawback.     In  reference  to  a  visit  to  Switzerland  in 
1878  Madame  Favre  writes  : — 

We  t"..k  our  meals  at  ti  >  the  fii  l    l 

I 
ii.      In    fact,    we  di  our 

neigl 

Hut   we   likr.i   our  solitudi 
well,  and  in 

u-  to  enter  the  imn 

were  assembled.  Wi  h  other 

and  k  our  places  without   looking 

1  our  neighb  ,nd, 

and  they  1  "'dl  1  I  in 

the  Tribune  imid  and  qui. 

small   circle   "t    friends   he   ^  .   but 

pathy  « 
j-  u  ith  swe<  i  mi 


wi 
In    the  autumn   o!  M.  and    Madame   Favre 

paid  their  last  visit   t  rland  together,  and   the 

incomparable  idyll  ended  in  January,  1880,  with  the 
1  ol    biles    Favre.       When  editing  her  husband's 
•  >r  publication  Madam-    Favn 
a  pa  :i  oik-  of  them  which   s;  her 

rule  of  life   during   th<  Of  her   wi<; 

1  0  march  with  inde| 
of  the  true,  and   to] help  all  who   st  -urn 

and  sir  of  it.     In  the  autumn  of  1 88  ame 

Favre  was  appointed  dip.  tor  of  the  new  normal 
school  lor  rtablishi 

>;.-  her  death,  notwith  tandii  rora 

cruel    dise  ise,  \\'  nt    in  writ:  her 

friends  and  old  pupils,  and  one  evening  near  tl 
she  assembled  all  the  pupils  round  her  and  pla 
Beethov  n  to  them — "those  sublime  melodies  which 
seem  to  awaken  all   the  memories  of  a  more 
existence ;    they   are    like    the    reminiscences    of   an 
ideal  world,  and  the  >us    sadness  which   they 

cause  is  also  the  presentiment  of  the  true  life,  the 
free  expression  of  all  the  forces  actually  enshrouded 
in  the  soul."  She  was  interred  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  and  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  the 
beautiful  letters  which  the  latter  had  addressed  to 
her  before  their  marriage  were  interred  with  h 


WOMAN-S   VOTE   FOR   HOME'S   SAKE. 
A    FORCIBLE  and   eloquent   appeal    by    Mr-.   M 
Husband   appears    in   the   International  Journal 
Etir.  r.      The  writer  urges  that  women  should 
be  fully  i'  c  ignised  citizi  us  in  order  that  thi 
the  better  discharge  the  dutie.s  of  home      3  : — 

I  appeal   to  women.      Rememl  ei    there  are 
impulses  in  poli 

to  raise  and  humanise  the  lives  ..1  tin-  workers,  the  the 

emand  by  women  for  the  recognition  by  the  State 
of  their  full  humanity.     Chaotic  thinking  and  misui 

»th  impulses  are 
both  a  family  lit<\     I 

the  family,  !'  I    ts  unique  fund 

.   .  .  '.".'■' 

I  io  :  that  it  is  your  i 

helping  him  I  :-  animal  instini  I  good  of 

.1  permanent  bun  nd,  in  and  through  it.  ;.->od 

Make  th  it  1  entn 
third 

humanity  with  t), 
:r   right 
full  ;r  right  I  share  in   the  govrn- 

'hc   bomi 
■    rthy  of  the  highest 
Bui 

1  conception 
ofh'  g  you  the  most    private   is  the 

■  public  You  need   it   that  you  may  remerr 

and  help  other*,  to  remember,  that    within    that  home  you 

■  •  v»  1   permit 
to  a  mat 

rithin  that  hi 

that   dual    human 

■  <:  only   that  their  union 
migl                      iritual.     Only  thus  can  wi  -humanity's 

(ble  human 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  TSAR. 
Mr.  Chandra  Pal,  writing  in  the  ■■  on  the 

visit  of  the  Tsar,  expresses  the  point  of   . 
Indian  .Nationalist  as  follows  :— 

An  imaginary  Indian  politician  may  be 
at  tneprospecl  of  the  visit.    If  it  bears  fruit, 
intercourse  between  neighbours  and  possible  rh 
a  real  understanding  is  come  to,  the  bugl 
India   will   disappear,    and    the   hands   of   those    thai 
reduce  the   military  expenditure  on    Indi 
strengthened.     The  Indian  taxpai 
very  heavy  burden,  and  to  him  a  little  relief  wi 

RELIGIOUS   LIFE   IN   MODERN   GERMANY. 
Professor    H.    Weinel,    writing   in    ti. 

Journal  for  July  on  Religious  Life  and  Thou 

Germany  of  To-day,  says  : — 

Idealism,  long  considered  dead,  is  everyv 
awake,  and  a  rejuvenated  and  rent 
to  go  forth  among  the  people  from  veneral 
the  quiet  studies  of  scholars,  announcing  and   ti 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the   -iience  when 
desire  for  deeper  life  has  made  itself  felt. 

The  strongest  influence  which  the  newly-awakened  life  of  the 
present  is  feeling  is  that  of  Rudolf  Eucken.     Difficult  as  m 
of  his  books  are,   they  have  rendered  the   gr 
satisfying  the  demand  for  a  deeper  comprehension 
and  the  desire  for  religion.     It  is  a  mark  of  the  strength  of  the 
young  movement  that  Eucken's  books  are  the  d  ur- 

rent  philosophical    writings  of  thi  I    day.      All   ol   them 

have  appeared  in  several  editi.  new  ones 

coming  out.  What  his  books  give  to  the  pr< 
quiet  consciousness  of  a  belief  in  the  inward  an 
of  man  and  in  a  universal  life  of  the  spirit,  superior  rti- 

cular  interests— a  life  comprehensive  and  secure,    in    which 
individual,  with  his  ideals  and  his   faith  in   God,  feel-,    him 
able  to  defy  the  attacks  of  naturalism   and   the   pr<  the 

perplexing  materialist  life  of  the  present. 

Xaumann  began  a  brilliant  career  as  a  prophet  of  morality 
and  religion,  his  devotional  work   "The  II 
perhaps,  the  noblest  product  of  mo  :\.      Bu 

of  a  thoroughgoing  introduction  ol    tin-  l 
human  life,  he  threw  in  his  lot  wit!:  those  polil 
upon  power  and  economical   welfare  as    tb 
the  life  of  nations.     This  has  caused   the 
fail.     The  resolve  to  achieve  a  new  world,  a  K 
is  far  too  weak  among  us.     I  mean  the  aspirati 
ruled  by  Truth.  Love,  and  Purity,  in  which  all 
in  the   political  and  social  life   of  tin-    pi 
impossible. 

Cassetts   contains,   besides    a    paper    on    Kru] 
Factory,  a  sketch  of  son;     I      ladian   women  an: 
by  C.  Hay  Thompson,  with  portraits,      i; 
a    symposium    on    the    mysteries   of  county 
organising    by    several  well-known    count 
with  portraits.     The  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  grants  an  mt 
view  on  the  future  of  motoring.      He  think>  ti. 
next  step  is  improving  of  the  roads  by  cutting  low  I 
hedges  when  two  country  roads  meet  at  an 
banking  up  the  roads  at  a  curve,  and  b) 
with  dust  through  the  introduction  of  tar 
He  savs  that  before  anything  chea] 
^250  or  ^300    come     into    vogue    wi 
standardisation    of  parts,    when   they    tn 
entirely  by  machinery,  without  anj  it  ; 

and  by  that  time  fashionable  society  will  be  tra» 
by  airship. 


CO-OPERATIVE   BANKING    IN   INDIA. 
While  mid  (amour- 

r  deliv<  m   the  British 

invader,  the  Indian  \  img 

under  the  real  yoke  of  the  n 

!  '.    A. 
Barker   in    the 

it  in  India. 

!"  1   intro  into    t: 

ultural 

■ 

I 
environment 

■ 
of   financing    rural    . 

■ 
election  of  borrow 

This  curioi 

•>  have  : 
within  the  >phcr. 

vati. 

rful 
influ  : — 

pur    • 

■    ■ 

by  hi 

I 


6. 
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THE  STORY  OF  KRUPP'S. 

Mr.  Charles  Tibbits  tells  in  Cassettes  the  rise  of 
Krupp's.  He  says  that  no  business  in  the  world  has 
had  a  more  romantic  history  : — 

In  a  little  cottage,  still  standing,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Essen  factory  to-day,  there  died  in  1826  a 
broken-hearted  man  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was 
Frederick  Krupp,  the  disappointed  master  of  the  little  iron- 
works in  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  a  fortune.  For  years  he 
experimented  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  cast 
steel — a  secret  at  that  time  only  possessed  and  jealously  guarded 
by  Britain.  He  learnt  it  too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  himself  in 
the  battle  he  had  waged  through  life  with  Fate. 

But  he  passed  it  on  to  his  young  son  Alfred,  who, 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  on  his  mastership  of 
the  Krupp  works  at  Essen.  An  invention  for  the 
production  of  spoons  put  the  business  on  a  satisfac- 
tory basis. 

krupp's  international  d£but. 

At  the  London  Exhibition  in  185 1,  when  British 
manufacturers  were  much  elated  over  a  solid  block  of 
steel  weighing  no  less  than  twenty  tons,  there  came 
from  an  unknown  place,  Essen,  and  an  unknown 
exhibitor,  Krupp,  a  solid  block  of  cast  steel  weighing 
no  less  than  forty-five  tons.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1855  Krupp  exhibited  a  block  of  cast  steel  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  a  hundred  tons,  and  also  a  steel 
twelve-pound  gun.  Guns  up  to  that  date  were  made 
of  bronze.  Louis  Napoleon  ordered  300  such  guns. 
Krupp  declined  the  order,  "  and  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
Krupp  establishment  that  it  has  never  sold  a  single 
gun  to  France."     He  died  in  1887. 

"  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  ! " 
Frederick  Alfred  succeeded.  The  great  wealth 
which  he  inherited  he  pronounced  a  curse  to  him. 
But  for  it  he  would  have  devoted  himself  to  art  and 
literature.  He  tried  to  find  amends  in  becoming  an 
art  patron.  He  numbered  among  his  friends  many 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  but  the  "  gun  king  " 
refused  all  titles.  He  said  he  preferred  to  be  "  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  Empire  rather  than  the  last 
nobleman."  He  had  few  dealings  with  the  work- 
people, the  management  being  invested  in  a  board  of 
directors.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  provide 
housing  and  recreation  for  his  workpeople  : — 

The  business  doubled  and  trebled.  Herr  Krupp  became  the 
richest  man  in  the  German  Emperor's  dominions.  When  he 
died  in  1902  his  estate  was  valued  at  something  close  on  forty 
million  pounds.  Perhaps  the  inability  of  wealth  to  bestow 
happiness  was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  his 
case.  He  was  a  dyspeptic,  forbidden  to  eat,  drink,  smoke  ! 
In  late  years  a  physician  never  left  his  side.  A  fearful  melan- 
choly claimed  him,  and  his  life  was  overshadowed  by  a  terrible 
nervous  depression.  All  the  world  was  wrong.  He  hated  and 
denounced  Socialism  as  the  evil  that  was  poisoning  society  and 
threatening  to  undermine  its  foundations. 

His  death  in  1902  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  fierce  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  Socialist 
Vorivarts. 


TRUTH  AND  EVOLUTION. 

Ideas  may  be  called  true  if  they  are  found  to  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  life  or  the  attainment  of  objects 
of  desire.  If  this  is  what  truth  means,  then  it  can 
belong  only  to  that  range  of  experience  within  which 
one  belief  rather  than  another  is  favoured  by  the 
operation  of  natural  selection.  But  outside  this 
range  lie  all  the  higher  intellectual,  as  well  as  ethical 
and  artistic,  interests  of  man.  The  higher  mathe- 
matics, modern  astronomy,  metaphysics,  are  only 
instances  of  intellectual  achievements  which  must  be  j 
altogether  discarded  on  such  a  theory.  We  shall  be 
able  neither  to  accept  their  theorems  as  true  nor  to 
reject  them  as  false.  We  must  simply  class  them  as 
a  useless  and  puzzling  by-product  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness. Nor  can  Darwinism  itself  escape  the 
same  fate.  The  elaboration  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion— however  brilliant  the  performance — has  been  in 
no  way  encouraged  by  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  ;  it  has  not  passed  the  test ;  and  to  talk  of 
its  truth  is  therefore  out  of  the  question.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  the  biologists  have  climbed  to  a  great 
height  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  but,  in  making 
evolution  into  the  sole  principle  of  explanation,  they 
are  painfully  and  deliberately  sawing  off  the  branch 
on  which  they  are  themselves  supported. — Quarterly 
Review.  

Much  Luxury,  Little  Comfort. 
There  is  any  amount  of  luxury  in  the  States,  but 
little  real  comfort.  It  is  a  life  of  foie  gras  and 
champagne,  ill-swept  rooms  and  dirty  harness. 
Things  are  done  on  a  magnificent  scale,  gorgeous 
dinner  parties  and  lunches  with  every  possible  luxury 
are  common,  the  people  dress  superbly,  and  yet  little 
comforts  are  often  missing ;  the  joy  of  clean  boots  is 
a  luxury ;  there  are  few  libraries  to  which  one  can 
subscribe  and  see  all  the  latest  books  for  a  small  sum ; 
newspapers  are  more  filled  with  horrors  than  news  ; 
and  the  pretty  flowers  one  is  accustomed  to  in 
English  homes  are  seldom  found,  in  the  first  place 
because  they  are  so  expensive  that  they  can  only  be 
enjoyed  on  occasions,  and  secondly  because  the 
housewife  has  so  many  more  important  duties  to  fulfil 
that  she  cannot  spend  her  time  in  watering  and 
arranging  flowers.  Even  afternoon  tea  is  still  a 
luxury. — Mrs.  Alec.  Tweed ie,  in  the  Voting  Woman. 

The  photograph  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  in  a  Cornish  mine,  which  appeared  in  our  July 
issue,  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  H.  Coath,  of  Liskeard. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Langenhoven,  in  the  State  (South  Africa), 
endeavours  to  connect  the  arguments  for  female 
franchise  and  the  native  franchise,  to  their  mutual 
prejudice. 

The    Church    Quarterly   Review,   in    a   eulogy   of 
Darwin  and  the  influence  of  his  teaching  on  various 
spheres  of  modern  thought,  says  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Darwinism    has    really  done  much 
more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  ethical  question. 
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AN  ANCIENT  IDYLL  IN  STONE 
Wotton  House,  the  home  of  John  Evelyn,  is  the 
theme  of  a  very  brightly  illustrated  and  vividly 
written  sketch  by  Hector  Maclean  in  the  Country 
Home.  Wotton  House  is  situated,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
very  heart  of  mid-Surrey,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  districts  of  which  the  county  can  boast. 
The  personality  of  the  diarist  is  stamped,  he  says, 
not  merely  on  the  building,  which  has  been  reli- 
giously preserved,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  parkland, 
woodland,  and  gardens.  In  his  day  they  were 
considered  the  most  magnificent  pleasure  grounds 
that  England  afforded.  In  the  library  are  shown  the 
original  MS.  of  the  diarist,  a  lock  of  King  Charles 
the  First's  hair,  and  the  Bible  which  His  Majesty 
carried  with  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  Wotton  Church 
is  the  tomb  of  'William  Glanville,  the  nephew  of  the 
diarist,  according  to  whose  will  every  year  on  the 
2nd  of  February  some  six  or  eight  boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  assemble  round  his  monument, 
and  recite  by  heart  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  For  this  and 
other  compliances  with  his  will  each  lad  receives  in 
turn  the  sum  of  £2,  whence  the  day  is  called  the 
Forty-Shilling  Day. 


ETHICS  IN  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 
Professor  Bradley  Oilman,  in  the  International 
Joiirnal  of  Ethics,  describes  what  he  calls  the  ethical 
element  in  wit  and  humour.  He  declares  that  the 
pleasure  which  we  derive  from  seeing  a  joke  is  not 
unlike  the  pleasure  that  Conan  Doyle  attributes  to 
Sherlock  Holmes.  "  It  is  indeed  detective  triumph 
at  unravelling  deception  and  establishing  truth."  He 
says  : — 

This  which  I  have  called  the  "ethical  element  in  wit  and 
humour  "  may  be  illustrated  by  the  physical  phenomenon  of  the 
leaping  spark  of  an  electric  battery.  Any  simple  assertion  of 
indubitable  fact  is  like  a  circle,  and  has  one  centre  ;  whereas  a 
witty  or  humorous  assertion  is  like  an  ellipse,  with  its  two 
centres.  These  two  centres  now  may  be  likened  to  the  two 
poles  of  an  electric  battery  ;  the  interest  of  the  listener  or  spec- 
tator is  led  up  to  the  pretentious  fallacy  and  there  suddenly 
left  alone,  as  at  one  of  two  electric  poles  ;  but  it  at  once  leaps, 
like  the  spark,  to  the  other  stronger  pole  of  established  fact ; 
and  this  discharge  of  nerve-force  overflows  along  nerve-trunks 
and  branches,  finding  outlet  in  muscular  actions.  Often  the 
mendacious  assertion  is  so  plausible,  is  so  intrenched  in  favour- 
ing conditions,  that  the  listener's  mind  returns,  and  for  an 
instant  again  accepts  it  ;  and  again  the  electric-like  leap  of 
judgment  is  made  to  the  pole  of  undoubted  fact,  established  by 
experience.  Thus  are  explained  the  recurrent  waves  of  laughter 
which  follow  an  especially  " good  joke;"  and  an  especially 
"good  "joke  is  one  which  compels  the  longest  possible  leap 
of  the  largest  possible  spark  ;  it  is  the  conquest  of  the  most 
formidable  fallacy  which,  though  formidable,  is  yet  obliged  to 
bow  before  the  still  stronger  "ethical  element "  in  our  percep- 
tion of  wit  and  humour. 


MENUS  FOR  SCHOOLCHILDREN. 
In  the  British  Health  [leinew  Mrs.  Cobden  Sander- 
son, in  a  paper  on  "  Housekeeping  lor  the  Nation's 
Children,"  suggests  five  dinner  menus  which,  if  given 
in  their  right  quantities,  will  contain  all  the  elements — 
proteid,  etc. — needed  for  the  child's  nourishment : — 

1.  Stewed  meat,  with  potatoes  and  onions,  and  other  root 
vegetables  in  season.  Wheatmeal  porridge,  with  vegetable 
butter  stirred  in,  and  golden  syrup.  Bread  made  crusty  by  re- 
baking  in  the  oven. 

2.  Boiled  fish  and  potatoes,  or  fish  fried  in  vegetable  butter 
or  oil.  Wheatmeal  roley-poley,  with  vegetable  butter  stirred  in, 
and  jam.     Baked  crusty  bread. 

3.  Hard-boiled  eggs  and  potatoes.  Stewed  fruit  (not  rhubarb, 
which  is  not,  however,  a  fruit),  and  rice  with  vegetable  butter 
stirred  in.      Baked  crusty  bread. 

4.  Boiled  mutton  and  potatoes.  Stewed  figs  and  cornflour, 
with  vegetable  butter  stirred  in.     Baked  crusty  bread. 

5.  Onion  soup,  made  like  a  thick  onion  sauce,  with  rice  and 
cheese  in  it.     Suet  dumpling  with  dates.     Baked  crusty  brc 

Into  the  wheatmeal  porridge,  the  cornflour,  and  the  rice, 
must  be  stirred  the  vegetable  butter  to  give  the  fats  needed. 

Boiled  macaroni,  with  two  oz.  of  cheese,  equal  to  3  oz.  of 
meat  in  proteids,  will,  if  carefully  prepared,  be  an  excellent 
food  for  the  children. 

During  the  summer  months  fruits  and  nuts  may  be  substituted 
for  puddings,  and  the  children  will  always  enjoy  a  banana,  four 
of  which  can  sometimes  be  bought  for  one  penny. 


The  Influence  of  a  Dog's  Love. 
Mr.  Leadbeater,  writing  upon  "  The  Influence  of 
Surroundings  on  Character"  in  the   Theosophist  for 
June,  says  : — 

A  man  who  has  really  made  friends  with  an  animal  is  often 
much  helped  and  strengthened  by  the  affection  lavished  upon 
him.  Being  more  advanced,  a  man  is  naturally  capable  of 
greater  love  than  an  animal  is  ;  but  the  animal's  affection  is 
usually  more  concentrated,  and  he  is  far  more  likely  to  throw 
the  whole  of  his  energy  into  it  than  a  man  is.  The  man  has  a 
hundred  other  matters  to  think  about,  and  the  current  of  his 
love  consequently  cannot  but  be  variable ;  when  the  dog  or  the 
cat  develops  a  really  great  affection  it  fills  the  whole  of  his  life, 
and  he  therefore  keeps  a  steady  stream  of  force  always  playing 
upon  its  object — a  factor  whose  value  is  by  no  means  to  bt 
ignored. 


In  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  are 
given  the  Latin  and  English  version  of  the  Encyclical 
Letter  of  the  Pope  known  as  Communium  Rerum. 


Good  Looks  in  Diplomacy. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  United 
States  Legation  in  London,  writes  in  the  Century  on 
the  American  representative  in  London.  He  passes 
in  review  those  who  have  filled  this  office,  in  order  to 
show  that  money  was  not  essential  to  success,  and 
says  : — 

Mr.  Bayard,  also  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  was  most  suc- 
cessful. As  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  appointment,  I  knew  that  he 
would  succeed.  For  one  thing,  he  was  good-looking,  a  prepos- 
sessing personal  appearance  being  an  important  qualification  for 
diplomacy,  and  then  he  had  benignant  and  engaging  mam, 
In  this  connection  I  recall  a  remark  once  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  which  struck  me  as  amusing.  He  was  speaking  of  a 
distinguished  candidate  for  this  office,  whose  want  of  good  looks 
he  thought  a  disqualification.  Mr.  Phelps  said  :  "  A  man  of 
insignificant  appearance  should  not  go  there.  You  know  how 
it  is.  It  is  a  big  place.  People  look  once  at  him,  and,  if  they 
are  not  impressed,  they  don't  look  again."  There  is  truth 
in  that. 
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THE   OCCULT    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 
Tin:  Ignorance  of  Prigs. 

It  is  amazing  to  come  upon  the  abysmal  ignorance 
which  prevails  in  some  quarters  concerning  psychical 
subjects.  The  conceit  of  the  prig  who  is  let  loose  on 
these  subjects  is  really  comical  sometimes.  The 
articles  published  by  the  British  Weekly  on  Spirit- 
ualism and  Telepathy,  for  instance,  suggest  nothing 
so  much  as  a  series  of  utterances  by  the  wise  men  of 
some  inland  tribe,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  ocean  in  iron  ships 
propelled  by  steam. 

But  better  things  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  Edinburgh  Renew.  In  an  article  on  "  Fallacies 
and  Superstitions,"  the  reviewer  discusses  thought- 
reading  and  table-turning  without  even  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on  which  he  dogmatises 
so  confidently.  Before  he  ventures  to  touch  upon 
such  matters  again  he  should  really  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  Zancigs.  As  for  the  phenomena  of 
physical  mediumship,  a  man  who  can  explain  them 
all  glibly  by  the  unconscious  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  sitters  is  about  as  intelligent  as  the  Zulu  who, 
with  equally  brilliant  perception,  explained  the  motion 
of  a  steamer  as  being  due  to  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  oxen  in  its  hold,  who  walked  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  dragging  the  ship  along  the  surface. 

Why  should  any  ignoramus  be  considered  fit  to 
write  on  the  most  interesting  and  most  important 
department  of  human  knowledge  ? 

The  African  Theory  of  Ghosts. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  African  Society  Mr.  Bernhard 
Struck,    writing    on    African    Ideas    of   Earthquakes, 
says  : — 

The  Africnn  view  is  that  man  has  two  souls  :  one  (which  it 
will  be  simplest  to  denote  by  the  Tshi  wore)  okra)  is  imparted 
■  <  i>  human  being  before  birth,  accompanies  him 
through  life,  and  guides  his  actions  as  an  independent  and 
superior  being,  returning  to  God  when  rigor  mortis  sets  in.  in 
order  to  enter  on  a  new  human  life  (usually  incarnated  in  a 
member  <>i  the  same  family).  The  other  soul  is  a  being  of  a 
lower  order,  apparently  formed  during  life  as  a  mental  residuum 
of  the  individual's  cumulative  experiences  ;  it  remains  with  the 
corpse  till  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  over,  and  then,  if  the 
death  has  been  violent  or  accidental,  becomes  a  spectre  haunting 
the  vicinity  of  the  grave  and  terrifying  the  living.  If  the  death 
i  natural,  however,  it  vanishes  in  the  Under  World 
(Proto-Bantu  kultmo). 

A  New  Spiritualist  Fetich  in  Africa. 
The  late  Arthur  Efoulkes  describes  in  the  same 
journal  a  new  fetich  imported  into  the  Gold  |  Coast 
which  hears  a  curious  resemblance  to  spiritualism. 
The  fetich  makes  known  its  will  by  rapping  with  a 
stick  held  by  two  men  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  'centre 
of  a  circle.  The  members  of  the  circle  take  an  oath 
to  observe  certain  rules.  Some  of  these  are  : — 
((7)  Always  to  speak  the  truth  ; 

(b)  To  think  no  ill  of  anyone  ; 

(c)  To  respect  other  men's  w: 

(d)  To  bewail  no  person  whom  the  fetich  kills ; 

and  many  others  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  decreed,  and 
which  are  not  readily  divulged.     In  return  for   this  the  fetich 


undertake,  to  punjsh  lies,  ill-thoughta,  adulterv,  and  witchcraft  : 
it  further  undertakes  to  drive  the  devil  out 'of  sick  children, 
make  barren  women  fertil   ,  showei  ,hhi 

and  so  forth.     The  name  of  this  fetich  i>  [the   "r"  i> 

ounced)  or  Abirwa. 


MYSTICS   AND   MYSTICISM. 
Jefi  i  ries,  Whitman  and  Plotih 

Tin.  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  publishes  two 
articles— one  on  Richard  Jefferi-s  as  the  mystic  of 
Nature,  and  the  other  on   "'The   Mystical  1  at  in 

Religion."  With  these  may  be  bracketed  an  article 
in  the  Forum  for  July  on  Walt  Whitman,  who  is 
treated  not  so  much  as  a  poet  as  a  prophet.  The 
writer    says  :— "  With     Moses    the    Idea    which 

tral  in  the  universe  is  named  Power;  with 
Keats  it  is  named  Beauty  :  with  Tennyson  it  is 
named  Order;  with  Spinoza  it  is  named  'Totality  ; 
with  Dante  it  is  named  Love."  The  very  heart 
of  Whitman's  mystery  is  like  Dante's : — "  The 
whole  universe  opens  before  him.  He  si  es  all  and  is 
all.  There  is  no  beginning  or  end  to  what  hi 
cause  and  effect  are  identical;  the  spirit  of  the 
universe  is  one,  and  that  spirit  is  love." 

RICHARD   JEKFERIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  says   that  Jefferies  was  a 
mystic,  but  a  Western  mystic,  a  mystic  of  th  i  of 

the  Incarnation  : — 

He  will  live  by  the  work  of  his  strength  and  prim-,  not  of 
his  weakness  and  disease  ;  he  will  live  by  his  writings  on 
Nature.  Few  indeed  are  there  who  have  touched  natural 
things  with 
si  ssed  his 


with  his  confidence  and   tenderness,    for   few   h 
lis  profound  sense  of  Nature's  spiritual  significance.      By 
this  he  will    live  and  will    be  a   source  of  light  "and  strength  to 
many,  for  by  this  he  is  allied  to  a  thought  destine  :  irate 

more  and  more  completely  the  minds  and  lives  of  m 

THE    NEW    CENTRE    OF    GRAYT  I V    IN    RKLIG 

The    author   of  the    elaborate     article    on    "  The 
Mystical  Element  in  Religion  "  says  : — 

The  causes  of  this  new  interest  are  not  hard  to  discover.    The 
centre    of  gravity    in    religion    has    shifted    from    authoril 
experience.     The  scientific  spirit  demands  that   beliefs  shall   be 
verified  ;  and    psychology,    now   become  an  ambition- 
claims  that  psychical  experience  shall  be   treated  with 
respect   as   sensuous   perception.      It    pays  moi  th« 

testimony  of  the  soul,  the  aftirmation>   and   aspirations  of  tin 
undivided   personality.     This   bas.il    experience  it  is  willii 
look  for  in  the  writings   of  the   mystics,  which  are  thus  prized 
for   the   very  quality  which   incurred    the   contempt  of  the   old 
rationalists— namely,  the  spontaneity  of  their  individual    t 
in  my  and  their  independence  of  speculath  .us. 

A    Nl.w    DEFINITION    OF    MYSTICISM. 

After  laying  down  eight  characteristics  of  mysticism 
the  reviewer  sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follou- 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  mysticism  i-  the 
science  of  the  centripetal  movement  of  the  human  spirit— its 
irresistible  tendency  to  seek  God,  the  One,  the  Absolute, 
such,  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  spiritual  life.  But  the 
whole  history  of  mysticism  shows  that  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  soul  must  be  maintained  to  the  end.  Every  vision  must 
inspire  a  task  ;  every  task  must  purge  our  sight  for  a  new- 
vision.  Action  and  contemplation  must  act  and  react  upon 
each  other  ;  otherwise  our  actions  will  have  no  soul,  and  our 
thoughts  no  body. 


Leading   Articles    in   the    Reviev 
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JULIA'S   BUREAU. 
Some  Comments  from   Near  and  Far. 
Dr.   DRAKOULES  has  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Revua  the  first  series  of  the   "  Letters  from  Julia." 
The  letters  by  this  means  attain  a  wide  circulation 
:hroughout  the  Greek  world,  and  the  Panathenaia,  a 
t»Drtnightly  magazine  published  at  Athens,  commenting 
on  Julia's  Bureau,  or,  as  Dr.   Drakoules  calls  it,  the 
Psychoscope,  says  : — 
This  Julia's  Bureau  has  evidently  a  great  mission,  and  it  is 
erf  urn  that  under  the  direction  of  such  organisers  it  will  yield 
■enerous  results,  extending  the  field  of  study  of  the  life  beyond, 
'ringing  about  the  recognition  of  new   areas  in  the  unknown 
vorld,  and  in  general  elucidating  the  psycho-spiritual  questions 

!.s  yet  so  obscure. 
The  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  for  June  republishes 
the  article  on  "  The  Exploration  of  the  Other  World," 
which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May. 
The  editor  of  the  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  says  of 
this  article  : — 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  relates  to  a  scheme  organised  by  Mr. 
id,  than  whom  a  more  capable  man  cannot  be  found  in  the 
whole  Wide  world,  considering  the  colossal  nature  of  the  project. 
If  successful  it  will  stir  every  spot  inhabited  by  man.  It  is  a 
matter  which  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  we  hope  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
those  who  really  feel  the  momentous  nature  of  the  project  to 
offer  hearty  co-operation  and  help  to  Mr.  Stead  in  his  noble 
endeavour. 

The   Theosophist  Review  for  June,  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  says  : — 

Mr.    Stead   has    taken    a    remarkable    step    in   establishing 
"Julia's   Bureau,"    on    lines   laid    down    by    his    other-world 
correspondent  of  many  years.       Two  or  three  honourable  and 
trustworthy  mediums   have  been   engaged,  who  are  willing  to 
act  as  channels  of  communication  between  people  in  the  flesh, 
who  are  eager  to  reach  beloved  departed  friends,  and  those  who 
have  passed  into  the  next  stage  of  human  life,  on  the  other  side 
of  death.      The  name,    with    its   business   connotations,    will 
probably   shock   many,   especially    of  the    "unco   guid,      but 
every  spiritualistic  skmce  is  really  a  temporary  bureau  01  the 
kind  established  by  Mr.  Stead,  only  he  is  guarding  his  channels 
of  communication   and   laying   down    careful    conditions   ana 
restrictions,  which  will  diminish  the  many  dangers  surrounding 
this  method  of  bridging  the  gulf.     As  the  evolution  oi  mankind 
continues,   the    astral    senses  will    inevitably  unfold,  and    that 
which  is  now  comparatively  rare  will  become  common.     W  ith 
this  normal  higher  evolution— as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the 
evolution  behind  us,  in  which  the  physical  senses  were  deve- 
loped—fee veil   between    the   astral  and  physical  worlds  will 
become  ever  more  transparent,  and  those  who  have  cast  on*  the 
denser  body  will  be  visibly  present  among  those  who  still  wear 
it,  and  communication   will   be  general  and   tree.      -None  will 
then  be  "  a  departed  person"  until  he  passes  into  the  heavenij 
world. 


"MUSCLE  READING." 
\  long  studv  by  E.  Downey  in  the  July   Psycho- 
logical  Review   gives   this   short    history    of    muscle 
reading  : — 

In  1874,  under  the  caption  of  "  Mind  Reading/'  it  began  its 
platform  career  in  America  spectacularly  with  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Brown.  It  yielded,  within  a  few  months,  its  crucial 
secret-its  dependence  upon  the  ^voluntary  movements  of  the 
guide-to  that  acute  observer  and  analyist,  Dr.  G.  M. 
In  IS8I,  after  a  similar  career  in  England,  under  the  auspice 
of  Bishop,  it  was  a  second  time  investigated  with  smn^out- 
come  by  a  group  of  English  scientists,  chiefly  C  room  Robertson, 


1 
I 

concurrently.       A    literate.'  has 

iblic 

'r~ 
parti  :  tn#> 

general  problem,  such  as  thought-reading 

The   writer  takes  muscle    reading    as   a   means  of 
investigating    mental  types,  as   it   i  that 

failure  with  any   subject    is  due   to    his    inability   to 
concentrate  attention  steadily,  or  his  unwill 
contribute  to  the  reader's  si  his    maintenan 

therefore  oi  »ntrol  with  consequent  inhibition  of 

natural  expression. 

"COMPARATIVE    MYTHOLOGY  "-SUPERLATIVE 

rather: 

h     is   proposed  to   publish  from  the    Promethean 
ety,  Chicago,  a  series  of  volumes  by  Walter  Fr< 
man  Cooling,  entitled  "  The  Science  of  Comparati 
Mythology"  : — 

This  work  will  contain  a  careful  and  mil 
the  ancient  myths  of  the  White   Race  and 

lings  with  the  di  -  and  tR 

It  will  show  that  the  myth-  are 

the  unscientific  men  "an 

period,  of  the  science  of  the  long-lived  whi  I   i" 

the  so-called  Tertiary, 

•  antediluvian  white  men  were,  in   th.  . 

the  materia!  r  to  fee  1  the 

most  advanced  modern  culture. 

Of  the  work,  the  first  issue  of  which  is   now  before 
us,  Mr.  E.  T.  Noonai  :— 

Its  author  boldly  assails  the  intellectual  ai 
sophic  categories  of  thought,  and  1 

science  for  die  renais  '-'  of 

the  White  Race.      An  age  when  the  -  m  a 

translucent  protoplasmic  canopy  that 
perpetual,  radiant  sunshine  and   an   unch.. 
surface    -a  veritable  paradise  I 
of  the  Titan. 
scious  ii  '    substance  ;  ihe   earth  .1 

o(  living  cells  in 
from  ions  of  matter  ii 
known  and  1  ■  I  by  man,  an 

of  the  Zodiac,  fee  even; 

M 

theusmaj 

dyn 

sunlight  :  wealth  and   luxury    ■ 

.'reed  will  b 

ennobled    into    a    friendl) 

honour    and    art    will    !■■ 

dynami 

th,-,  ;    manki 

physical    an 

,  the  emotional  impuls 
will  become  eliminaf     .  "M 

The    author    1  l0W  the 

discoveries    of    modern     in  -.ors     repeat     the 

d's  myl 


A  v.  1  V   vivid   and    minute   account   of  foul 
solitary  confinement  in   tl       -  urg  fortress  is 

;kv  in  McCUu 
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THE   MAGIC   MYSTERIES   OF  TO-DAY. 
Stories  i  rom   \i  i   Sour»  1 

In  the  Journal of the  American  Society  for  Psychical 

Research  lor  June,  Dr.  James  II.  Hyslop  tells  the 
story   of  what   is   known   as    the   Thompson    l 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  goldsmith  by  trade.  He  has 
never  had  anything  but  the  rudiments  of  an  artistic 
training.  At  the  end  of  1905  he  was  seized  with  an 
impulse  to  sketch  and  paint,  and  when  the  impulse 
seized  him  he  used  to  say,  "  Gifford  wants  to  sketch/' 
Gifford  was  an  artist  whom  he  had  met  casually 
when  hunting  in  the  country  where  <  lifFord  was 
sketching.  He  met  him  once  afterwards  in  New 
\.>rk,  when  he  showed  him  some  jewellery,  but  there 
was  no  friendship  between  them  or  any  intimate 
connection.  Now  it  so  happened  that  six  months 
before  the  impulse  had  seized  Thompson  to  sketch 
and  paint,  Gifford  had  died.  Thompson  knew  nothing 
nf  his  d.ath  until  some  time  afterwards,  but  when 
going  to  look  at  Clifford's  paintings  he  heard  a  voice 
saying  :  "  You  see  what  I  have  done.  Can  you  not 
take  up  and  finish  my  work?" 

Thompson  was  not  a  spiritualist,  hut  thought  it  was 
a  hallucination  ;  but  the  strange  thing  is  that  he  went 
on  painting  and  painted  6nished  pictures  of  many 
sketches  which  Gifford  had  made  and  left  unfinished, 
the  existence  of  which  was  entirely  unknown  to 
Thompson.  Thompson  thought  he  was  going  mad, 
and  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hyslop,  who  at  once  saw  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  case  by  the  aid  of  a 
in-  (hum.  The  results  of  the  first  investigations  arc 
published  in  tint  Journal.  They  make  a  very  strong 
case  for  supposing  that  the  dead  artist  controlled  the 
hand  of  the  living  Thompson  in  order  to  finish 
pictures  which  he  had  begun.  Reprints  of  the  pictures 
are  included  in  the  June  Journal. 

A  Prophecy   Folb hud. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal of the  American 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  Mr.  k.  M.  Brereton, 
who  succeeded  sir  Arnold  Kemball  as  Commissioner 

of  the  Sutherland  Estates  in  Scotland,  tells  the  story 
of  how  his  appointment  was  predicted  by  the  plan* 
chette  six  weeks  before  he  ever  dreamed  of  applying 
For  the  situation.  It  was  in  January,  1886,  that  he 
read  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  I  was  then 
editing,  of  the  use  of  a  new  planchette,  giving  a 
diagram  of  the  same.  Mr.  Brereton  had  a  board  and 
marker  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  diagram,  and  he 
experimented  on  it  with  his  wife.  Among  the  com- 
munications which  he  received,  ostensibly  from  his 
lather,  who  had  died  eighteen  years  before,  was  1 
which  informed  him  that  in  six  months'  time  he  would 
n  ceive  an  appointment  in  the  North  and  his  two  bo 
would  go  to  school  in  the  North.  The  Ouija  said 
that  a  position  was  ordered  in  the  spirit  world,  and 
the  order  would  be  fulfilled  at  the  proper  time.  He 
knew  nothing  as  to  where  the  North  was,  whether  it 
was  the  North  of  England,  North  of  Scotland,  or  the 


North    Pole,  but  on  June    1  the    Duke   of 

Sutherland  appointed  him  his  commit 
land,  and   in   the  following   autumn  he  sent  his  two 
boys  to  lnv<  1 

In  the  Jan  th<  followii 

the  board  that  his  sister  Emma  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  if  they  wished  to  see  r*  r  alive  they 
must  go  to  Norwich.  They  went  to  England  and 
found  she  had  been  taken  seriously  ill.  His  brother, 
Canon  Brereton,  who  lived  al>out  forty  mil' 
Norwich,  knew  nothing  of  her  illness,  and  six  died 
exactly  a  fortnight  after  tin   warning  was  gi\ 

How  in  Practisi   Transmitting  Thought 

Mi  --  v,i  3. 

Some   very   practical  advice  upon   this   subject 
published  by  Mr.  Austin   in  his  admirable  magazine 
called  Reason.     The  following  art    extracts   tr,.::l    his 

_:estions  for  experimenters,  most  of  which  are  \ 
good,  but  1  entirely  dissent  from  the  t  lock  in 

the  morning  suggestion  :  — 

1.  Make  a  systematic  study  of  the  literature  of  t: 

Make  a  special  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  telepathy 
takes  place. 

2.  Select    for    experimentation    some    relative  or 
associate  with  whose  magnetism   you  have  come  into  t< 
Mnneone  engaged   in   similar  studies  to  your  own  ■ 
like  objects  in  life,  or  working  for  the  same  reform  . 
upon  similar  lines  of  thought  vibration, 

3.  Select  as  the  most  favoured  hour  for  experiments  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  hour  is  inconvenient,  it  is  true, 
hut  there  are  good  reasons  for  choosing  it.  Your  will 
then  generally  be  enwrapt  in  slumber.  Slumber,  of  course,  will 
prevent  the  conscious  reception  of  your  mi  at  it  will 
interfere  with  its  real  reception. 

4.  In    the  act  of  thought   transmission,   you    must   culth 
strongly  the  thought  that  your  friend  IS  NEAK  I  off, 
as,   indeed,   he  i>  spiritually.     Speak  the  thought,   thi 
mination,  the  hope,  the  assurance  for  him              Ji  he  hi' 

were  uttering  it. 

It  is  the  transfer  of  these  thought  vibrations  to  his  mentality 
that  is  desired.   Heno  tor  him  and  even  use  his  nam 

deepen  the  impact  of  the  message. 

5.  Give   more   heed    in    reaching   tin-  subject   in   -  i    in 
hypnosis  than  in  the  waking  1                             ige  i^  mi 

ive   thai  i>  directed    to   the  subjective  mind   in  i    \:\ 

hypnosis  than  thai  which  •  .     mind. 

R.EPEA1  !      R.KP1  IT  1 1      REP]  IT  J  I  I 
7.    Speak    with  authority    in    s<  a. ling  the  thought   me— age — 
especially  t<>  the  sleeping  friend.     The  subjective  mind  acts  on 
suggestion.     It  i^  accustomed  It  lik< 

Concentrate  all  your  mental  and  spiritual  forces  on  the 
tges,  shutting  out   thi  irld,  shutting  out  selfish  ( 

sideratjons,  ti  ing  yourself  for  the  time  being  into  the 

personality  of  VOW  subject. 

TlIK    W  \N  iSMII    THOUGH  1  ■ 

Mil     till 


Mk.  HerbERI  SAMUEL  is  the  character  sketched  in 
)',  v.;  Man.  Tin  writi  r  obsi  rves  that  not  a  solitary 
anti-Semitic  murmur  has  been  heard  in  the  land  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Jew  becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
This  the  writer  thinks  is  to  our  national  credit,  in  view 
of  the  Alii  ns  Act,  and  "  the  Rothschild  veto  on  all 
reforms  menacing  vast  wealth,"  which  "  promises  to 
become  a  national  scandal." 
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POETRY,   MUSIC   AND   ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hole  contributes  two  notable  stanzas 

to  the  Dublin  Review  under  the  title  "  Light  at  Even- 
ing Time."     This  is  the  second  stanza  :— 

Hut  in  that  last  dark  hour,  once  bringing  i 
When  men  returned  from  labours  far  afield 

Heavy  of  foot,  with  souls  denied  their  quest, 
A  sudden  wind  the  gathering  gloom  unsealed, 

And  on  a  peak  far  down  the  golden  west 
God  for  a  splendid  moment  stood  revealed. 

In  the  Windsor  George  Davidson  Deeping  publishes 
"A  Nation's  Orison."  The  "Lord  God  of  (air 
Imperial  race"  is  invoked.  Two  stanzas  may  be 
quoted  : — 

We  pray  Thee  for  Thy  Presence  still, 
To  make  us  prompt  at  Duty's  call, 
Our  Empire's  mission  to  fulfill, 

For  Thee,  Who  gave  and  givest  all. 
Ennerve  our  hearts  as  in  Thy  sight. 

The  poor,  the  weak,  the  wronged  to  bless, 
And  stand  before  the  world  upright, 
A  nation  working  righteousness. 

Croft's  148TH. 
Last  year  was  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  three 
fine  church  melodies  by  Dr.  Croft — Hanover,  St. 
Anne,  and  St.  Matthew.  The  present  year  celebrates 
the  two-hundredth  year  of  the  existence  of  another 
tune  composed  by  Croft,  namely,  Croft's  148th. 
With  regard  to  the  name,  the  tune,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Musical  Times  for  July,  doubtless  received  the 
designation  because  of  its  being  used  with  a  more 
popular  psalm  than  No.  136,  to  which  it  was  originally 
set.  Much  confusion,  however,  must  have  arisen 
from  the  various  names  which  have  been  assigned  to 
this  splendid  melody  in  different  hymnals.  It  is 
known  as  Croft's  148th  or  Bodmin,  Minster  or 
Croft's  148th,  Minster  or  Croft's  136th,  Colchester. 
Burnham,  Croft,  and  Croft's  148th.  It  first  made  its 
appearance  in  "  The  Divine  Companion,"  edited  by 
Henry  Play  ford. 

Pictures  from  the  Poets. 
The  July  number  of  Pearson  opened  with  an  article 
by  Lenore  van  Der  Veer,  on  the  works  of  famous 
poets  as  portrayed  by  prominent  artists.  Tennyson, 
by  his  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  has  given  more  ideas  to 
artists  than  almost  any  other  work  in  literature.  The 
German  artists  draw  many  ideas  from  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  and  Byron.  Tennyson's  Guinevere  and 
Lancelot  are  the  most  interesting  of  his  men  ami 
women  to  artists.  At  one  Royal  Academy  Show 
there  were  four  Guineveres  and  five  Lancelots.  <  >f 
Shakespeare's  characters  Juliet  and  Ophelia,  and 
Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  seem  to  have  found  most 
favour  with  artists.  Byron  is  practically  left  un- 
touched, but  Chaucer  seems  never  to  lose  his  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  his  artist  readers.  There  are 
more  pictures  of  Dante's  Beatrice  in  England  than  in 
Italy.  Three  poems  by  Keats  have  found  many 
renderings  by  artists — "  Endymion,"  "  Isabella  and 
the  Pot  of  Basil,"  and  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mem." 
Shelley's   work  is  seldom  seen   in  pictures,  but   it  is 


stated    that     Coleridge's     "  Ancient     Mariner "     has 
appeared  in  most   R. A.   exhibitions  since  the  poem 
was    written.      The    Brownings    have    been    painted 
more  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.   Spin 
"  Faeri  ne"has  1"  old  mine  for  paint 

Rossetti  painted  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  own 
poems,  but  there  have  been  other  renderings  than  his 
of  "The  Blessed  DamozeL" 

Nineteenth  Century  Poetry. 
The  peculiar  interest  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
English  poetry  lies  in  the  large  number  of  men  in 
whom  these  poetic  and  prophetic  powers  were  com- 
bined, men  who  to  a  remarkable  sensitiveness  to 
natural  and  spiritual  beauty  united  a  gift  of  religious 
insight  into  its  causes.  The  great  religious  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  whom  Tennyson  was  the 
greatest,  recovered  the  liberty  of  prophesying.  They 
were  not  content,  like  Milton,  to  remain  □ 
poetical  theologians,  realising  imaginatively  the 
dogmas  of  their  age,  or  on  the  other  hand  mere 
lyrical  exponents  of  their  individual  religious  f< 
They  studied  afresh  and  for  themselves  this  or  that 
part  of  Christian  experience,  and  so  were  able  to 
bring  to  their  generation  a  powerful  vindication  of 
the  Christian  faith. — Canon  Beeching,  in  the  Sunday 
at  Home. 

Kew  Gardi  ms  as  a  Sketching-Ground. 

In  an  article  on  Kew  Gardens  contributed  to  the 
Art  Journal  for  July,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Clifford 
expresses  astonishment  at  the  general  lack  of  apj 
ciation  of  the  Gardens.  An  equally  surprising  fact,  he- 
adds,  is  the  small  degree  in  which  artists  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  the  I  s  offer 
to  them.  There  are  many  backgrounds  for  the  figure- 
painter  in  the  woods  and  the  buildings,  and  nowl. 
near  London  may  such  variety  of  settings  be  found. 
The  little  classic  temples  are  mostly  good  in  design 
and  well-placed,  and  the  lake  lends  itself  to 
picturesque  water  subjects,  and  the  pond  to  those  of 
more  formal  character,  while  in  wild  corners  may 
be  found  dog-roses  and  brambles  growing  a>  they  do 
in  the  hedgerow,  and  gorse,  bracken,  and  heather  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  woods  are  .  of  beech, 
but  there  are  enough  of  other  ti  -cure  var; 
Every  step  reveals  something  of  interest,  from  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  English  roadside  to  plants  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Bishop  Tuc  ki  r,  Ari  is 

The    obvious    disadvantage   of  exhibiting   at   the 
Royal   Academy  or  1  :nder  more   than  one 

name,  says  a  writer  in  the  Art  Journal Tor  lulv,  was 
demonstrated  recently  in  connection  with  the  Bishop 
of  Uganda's  interesting  show  in  Bond  Street.  Bishop 
Tucker,  who  conies   of  a  family    of  at  nt   five 

drawings  to  the    Royal   Academy   between    J074  and 

$g  under  the  name  of  Alfred  Maile.  In  "  Graves  " 
there  is  nothing  to  connect  this  exhibitor  with  Dr. 
Tucker,  who,  in  1S94,  was  represented  by  a  view  of 
the  Victoria  Nvan/a. 
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SIB    JOHN    I  ISHER. 

Sir  John  Fisher,  an  officer  who  is  the  absolute 
architect  of  his  own  career,  is  the  moving  lone  and 
the  figurehead  of  the  New  School — a  school  which 
holds  that  every  officer  must  be  an  engineer  ;  that 
speed  has  become  the  weather-gauge  of  war;  that 
concentration  is  the  es»  ntial  clement  of  naval  power  : 
that  secrecy  of  preparation  is  the  talisman  of  victory  ; 
and  that  the  Navy  exists  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  only — to  keep  the  peace  by  its  instant 
readiness  for  war,  and,  if  the  gage  is  thrown  down, 
to  go  in  and  win. — "  Excubitor."  in  the  Fortnightly 

it  w. 

-*        *        * 

TO  QUENCH    l  UK    DRINK-CRAVE. 

When  the  drink-crave  is  strong  upon  a  woman  she 
is  fed  with  grapes.  At  first  she  thinks  she  is  being 
trifled  with,  but  when  she  has  been  coaxed  to  eat  a 
few,  she  always  wants  more,  and  they  have  a  really 
soothing  effect  Oranges  and  apples  come  second  in 
value  for  this  purpose,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  found 
good  as  regular  items  of  food.  Stewed  prunes  and 
figs  are  perhaps  as  popular  as  anything,  and  quantities 
(•t  bananas  arc  consumed,  jams  and  marmalade  also 
being  freely  used. — Mrs.  Bka.mwell  Booth,  in  the 
British  Health  Review. 


A    HINT    PROM    GERMANY. 

In  Germany  there  is  an  excellent  law  that  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  a  man  is  earning  enough  to  support 
those  dependent  on  him  and  is  squandering  his 
earnings  by  vicious  habits,  he  can  be  declared  a 
minor  (entmiindigl).  Instructions  are  then  given  to 
his  employer  to  pay  the  wage  not  to  the  man  himself, 
but  to  a  guardian  appointed  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
district  in  which  he  lives,  who  employs  it  for  the  use 
of  the  wife  and  children.  The  police  see  that  the 
man  docs  not  refuse  to  work.  There  arc  officials  in 
each  district  who  have  to  report  to  a  Head  Office  all 
cases  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. — 
Englishwoman?*  Review x  July. 

*        *        * 

WHY    [I  I  I  ll    DECAY. 

Nuts  may  be  given  with  advantage  :  they  are 
cheaper  and  safer  than  milk  in  some  districts,  and  are 
equally  nutritious.  I  would  especially  recommend 
the  little  Barcelona  nuts,  as  likely  to  benefit  the 
children's  teeth.  When  we  hear  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  children  attending  the  elementary  schools 
suffering  from  decayed  teeth,  it  is  time  that  food 
reformers  should  pay  especial  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  children's  teeth.  The  fact  which 
stands  out  clearly  is  that  the  teeth  of  the  present 
generation  are  suffering  from  atrophy  through  the 
want  of  hard  substances  to  bite  on.     Our  ancestors 


without   the   use   of  'tooth-brush.    .  the  science  of 

dentistry  which   we  have  to-  ssed  far  better 

1  than  we  do,  and  we  must  look  to  the  change  in 
diet  as  the  chief  cause  for  the  present  degeneracy.     It 

>r  this  reason  that  the  less  refined  kind  of  bi 
•  ailed  •  ds"  should  be  used,  after  having 

made  crusty  by  rebaking  in   the   oven.     It  will 
to  cleanse  the  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  oblige  the 
children   to  eat   slowly,  and    properly   1  iicir 

food.— Mi        I  SON,   in     the     British 

Health  Review. 

*  *        * 

MORAL    1  OR<  l     IN    WAR. 

If  Governments  are  to         ct  the  true  leaders  t! 
must  not  continue  to  ignore   that   in    war  the  moral 
forces  are  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one.     The  great 
leader  gives  birth  to  the  great   moral  forces,  and  he 
controls  these  forces,  as   did   Alexander,    Hannibal, 
Scipio,  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon.    He  oh: 
ascendency  over   the   minds  of  men.      He  ri 
whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm  of  human   passions. 
He  appeals  through  the   imagination,  affection,  and 
conscience  to  love  of  honour  and  glory,  enthusi 
esprit  de  corps,    patriotism,   r  sentment,  self-intei 
pride  of  race,  birth,  religion,  self-sacrifice,  loyalty  and 
devotion.     He  is  everybody  and  everything,  the  life 
and  soul  of  his  army ;  his  army  is  as  nothing   in  com- 
parison.    Has  not  history  proved  it?     It  has  been 
said,  better  an  army  of  deer  commanded   by   a   lion 
than    an    army    of   lions   commanded    by  a  deer. — 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir    Reginald    Hart,   in  the  Hibbert 
Journal. 

*  *         * 

NEW    TABLE    FRUITS    FROM    MKXICO. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  grape-fruit 
growing  wild  in  Florida  was  regarded  with  disdain, 
but  to-day  it  is  considered  somewhat  of  a  dainty. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  some  of  the 
indigenous  luscious  products  of  Mexico,  which  at 
home  are  appreciated  because  of  their  delicious  and 
novel  flavour.  Among  these  is  the  well-known 
custard-apple,  which  when  fully  grown  m 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  soft, 
custard-like,  refreshing  taste,  the  flavour  not  being 
dissimilar  from  that  of  vanilla.  Another  is  the  gua 
a  curiosity  of  the  plant-world,  inasmuch  as  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  <  vi  ry  stage  of  development  are  found  on 
tin-  tree  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  that  a  supply  is 
constantly  available.  The  zapote  is  a  third  del;. 
to  Mexican  tastes,  which  in  its  various  forms  should 
urc  the  appreciation  of  the  English  fruitarian, 
owing  to  its  exquisite  taste.  These  fruits  are  quite 
foreign  to  our  experience,  and  naturally  the  palate 
will  have  to  undergo  a  certain  education  to  enjoy  their 
qualities,  but  it  should  not  be  a  difficult  task. — ■ 
Chambers**  Journal,  August. 
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rRAVELLING    KITCHENS    FOR    THE    MARCH. 

Improvements  in  mechanical  propulsion  have  led 
to  the  devising  of  portable  kitchens  which  can  keep 
up  with  the  army  ;  but  here  again  there  are  great 
possibilities  for  inventive  effort.  The  most  notice- 
able strides  in  this  direction  have  probably  been 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  Austrian  army, 
which  is  now  procuring  a  complete  equipment  of 
travelling  kitchens  at  an  outlay  of  about  half  a 
million  sterling.  One  consists  of  a  motor-driven 
installation,  in  which  are  carried  three  large  boilers 
enabling  soups,  vegetables,  and  other  kinds  of  food 
to  be  prepared  while  the  army  is  on  the  march, 
adequate  provision  being  also  available  for  the  pre- 
paration simultaneously  of  the  food  for  the  officers, 
together  with  suitable  receptacles  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  various  necessities  incidental  to  culinary  opera- 
tions, such  as  fuel,  stores,  etc.  This  device  has 
proved  very  satisfactory,  the  boilers  being  provided 
with  tight-fitting  covers  not  easily  displaced,  which 
prevent  the  contents  from  being  spilt  on  a  journey 
over  rough  country.  The  one  disadvantage  of  the 
system  is  the  high  price  of  the  installation  ;  but  this, 
it  is  stated,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  men  in  the  pink  of  condition. — 
Chambers's  Journal,  August. 

*  #         # 

THE    POPULATION    OF    FRANCE. 

The  July  number  of  the  Rccue  Francaise  publishes 
some  figures  relative  to  the  population  of  France  in 
1908,  showing  that  in  the  matter  of  population  the 
condition  of  France  was  a  trifle  more  satisfactory  last 
year  than  in  several  of  the  preceding  years.  While 
the  year  T907  showed  an  excess  of  deaths,  last  year 
showed  an  excess  of  46,441  births.  This  number  is 
also  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  period  1902-7. 
in  which  the  average  annual  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  34,802.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  impor- 
tant reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  births  to  record  in  1908.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  1908  was  in  fact  less  by  48,266  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  1907,  while  from  one  year 
to  the  other  the  number  of  births  only  increased  by 
18,067.  The  consequence  of  this  double  movement 
is  that  in  190S  an  excess  of  46,441  births  has  been 
substituted  for  the  excess  of  19,892  deaths  in  1907 — 
a  total  excess  to  the  good  of  66,333. 

*  *         * 

TEMPERANCE    TAVERNS    IN    BOMBAY. 

Country-made  intoxicants  are  plentiful  enough,  and 
so  are  the  licensed  liquor  shops  for  retailing  them. 
We  may  well  be  ashamed  that  foreign  spirits  should 
also  be  consumed.  But  there  is  another  side. 
Throughout  the  city  there  are  scores  of  cheap  and 
comfortable  shops  where  liquor  is  not  sold  and  where 
people  can  procure  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  cakes,  biscuits, 
ice-creams,  and  iced  aerated  waters  of  every  descrip- 
tion. These  are  commonly  known  as  "  Irani "  shops, 
beincr  chiefly  kept  by  Iranis  or   Persians.     I  am  not 


sure  that  these  Irani  shops  do  not  outnumber  the 
liquor  shops  :  they  are  licensed  as  "  eating  houses," 
and  their  numbers  seem  to  indicate  that  the  business 
is  a  paying  one.  They  are  wonderfully  cheap  :  a 
glass  of  soda-water,  with  ice,  can  be  had  for  a  penny 
or  even  less,  and  gingerade,  raspberry-ade,  etc.,  for 
very  little  more.  Delicious  ice-cream  is  generally 
procurable  at  a  ridiculous  price,  and  the  Indians  con- 
sume it  in  great  quantities. — Frank  Anderson,  in  the 

Sunday  at  Home, 

*        *.        * 

FLESH,    TI  \,    COFFEE   AS    CAUSES   OF    CANCER. 

Most  savage  or  uncivilised  tribes  seem  to  be 
almost  free  from  cancer.  Further,  those  populations 
which  live  simply,  without  the  luxurious  meats  and 
drinks  now  common  in  Furope  and  America,  have 
little  cancer.  From  a  large  number  of  official  reports, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  competent  obsen 
mostly  doctors,  I  found  that  all  countries  in  which 
flesh,  tea,  and  coffee  were  largely  consumed  had  a 
high  rate  of  cancer  ;  that  nearly  all  countries  which 
are  moderate  consumers  have  a  moderate  rate,  and 
all  countries  which  consume  little  or  none  of  tl. 
things  have  little  or  no  cancer.  Further,  those  classes 
which  were  accustomed  to  drink  much  beer,  tea  and 
coffee  and  to  eat  much  flesh,  were  of  all  classes  the 
most  attacked  by  cancer.  Thus  publicans,  butchers, 
and  fishmongers  had  the  highest  rate  of  all,  and  com- 
mercial travellers,  coachmen,  and  merchant  seamen 
also  had  a  great  excess.  Among  nations,  the  chief 
consumers  of  coffee  in  1891-5  were  Holland,  Norway, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  These 
were  reported  as  subject  to  cancer  in  the  ten  years 
189^-1904  in  the  following  order:  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Norway  having  the  highest  rates  of  all  countries; 
and  then,  apparently,  cai:.  ten  and  Denmark. — 

Hon.  Roll<>  Russell,  in  the  British  Health  Rem 

if  if  if 

IN    PRAISE    OF    THE    NA1  SOUTH    AFRI 

'•When  I  first  knew  the  Kaffir-  .id  the 

1  ief  Constable  of  Durban  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Natal  Native  Affairs  Commission  in  1906,  "they 
were  honest  and  law-abiding,  and  wer-  .noble 

race.  Show  them  what  you  want  done,  trust  them, 
and,  given  that  your  judgment  about  the  men  was 
correct  in  the  first  instance,  you  may  go  away  even 
for  months  and  leave  them  to  carry  out  your  orders. 
1  >n  one  occasion  in  my  presence,  a  colonist,  once  in 
the  army  and  now  a  successful  farmer,  described  how 
he  had  gone  home  to  England  for  a  six  months' 
holidav  and  had  left  nobody  but  natives  to  take  care 
of  his  house  and  farm.  To  one  he  had  given  charge 
of  the  land  to  plough  and  sow  it,  to  another  the  live- 
stock upon  it,  and  to  a  third  the  actual  house  and  its 
contents.  When  he  returned  to  Natal,  everything 
was  just  as  he  would  have  wished,  and  he  completed 
his  storv  by  saying  that  he  would  do  the  same  thing 
again  if  the  occasion  for  it  arose." — Colonel 
Rawson,  in  Journal  of the  African  Society,  July. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY   AND   AFTER. 
In    the   Nineteenth    Century,   which  contains   two 
papers  on  the  Native  Question  in  South  Africa  and 
two  on  the  Indian  Assassinations,  the  most  interest- 
ing article  deals  with  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente. 

l  in.    I  OF  RUSSIA. 

Dr.  1"..  J.  Dillon  warns  us  not  to  imagine  that 
Russia  has  any  intention  of  helping  us  should  war 
break  out  with  Germany.  The  Russian  Monarchists, 
who  in  the  next  si\  months  will,  he  thinks,  return  to 
power,  are  C  rman  rather  than  English  in  their  senti- 
ments. The  Conservatives  are  the  coming  men. 
Germany  has  become  the  terror  of  Europe.  To  the 
Tsar,  the  dynast),  the  monarchy,  and  perhaps  to 
Russia's  integrity,  war  with  Germany  might  mean 
ruin  : — 

The  character  of  Russia's  relations  towards  her  neighbour-  is 
determined  by  the  Tsar.  He  and  he  alone  can  conclude  treaties 
and  transform  ententes  into  alliances.  The  reason  why  he  is  not 
at  present  in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  personal,  dynastic,  national.  Believing  that  in  the 
long  run  hostilities  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
unavoidable,  he  hulls  thai  the  certain  disadvantages  which  would 
ie  to  Russia  from  participating  in  such  a  sanguinary  war — 
whatever  its  upshot — would  far  Outweigh  the  possible  benefits. 
And  what  is  more  and  worse,  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  an 
alliance,  informal  or  formal,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  war 
his  own  country  and  Germany.  And  anything  would 
be  better  than  that. 

Ti  li  v  i     IN    LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  on  the  Tennyson 
centenary,  declares  that  Tennyson  will  hold  rank 
with  the  host  poets  of  the  nineteenth  (  entury.  I  le  is 
certainly  not  in  any  elass  above  them.  He  is 
''purely,  permanently  English."  I  lis  poetry  is 
"eminently  local,  insular  and  academic."  Only  in 
ilx-  Fellows'  Common  Room  and  in  country  par- 
sonages will  Tennyson  still  be  held  the  typical  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  « entury.  With  all  his  faultless 
metrical  resources,  which  have  left  sixty  thousand 
lines  all  polished  with  uniform  judgment,  Tennyson 
wants  the  intellectual  force  of  Byron  and  the  intel- 
lectual distinction  of  Shelley.     The  twentieth  century 

will  rank  Tennyson  among  the  greatest  names  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and 
Keats. 

POOR   BACON  ! 

Sir    Edward    Sullivan    treats    of     1'Yancis     Ba< 
poetry.      He  quotes  what   he  considers  to  he  his  best 

attempts,  and  thinks  it  no  wonder  that  bacon's  poetry 

has  been  pass,  d  over  in  merciful  silence  by  the 
historians  of  poetic  literature.     And  yet,  hj  tims 

in    indignation,    there     are     curious-minded     persons 
to-day  who  think  him  the  author  of  all  that  has  !• 
been  known  as  Shak<  work  I     Sir  Edward  and 

Canon  Beeching  both  join  in  replying  to  Mr.  I 
nwood's  contention  in  the  opposite  directii     . 


.     MARRIAGI      LAW. 

C.    I     S  intends  that    high 

Jicans,   in  repress  i  ting   man 

indissoluble,  and  in  claiming   for  this  conclusion   the 
authority  of  the  whole  ol   Western  Christendom, 
incorrect     He  quotes  Thomas  Aquinas  iw  that 

the  validity  of  a  marriage  depends  upon  the  intent' 
of  the  bride  and   bridegroom.     If  these   intent; 
have-    in    any  way   come    short  of  being  a    genuine 
consent  unto  matrimony,  the  marriage  is  r  I  as 

null  and  void.      I  i  s   that  there  are  tew   more 

useful  tasks  for  the  i  f  to-day  than  to  mak 

systematic  attempt  to  apply  the  fundamental  princi] 
of   Christianity,    untrammelled    by  of 

Roman    law,    to    the    problems    of    marriage    and 
divorce. 

HINDU    STl  IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  with  sympathy  of  the  lot 
of  the  poor  Hindu  who  comes  to  London  to  qualify 
as  a  barrister,  and  feels  himself  too  much  of  a  strac 
in  a   strange   land.      He    mentions,  by   the   way, 
Indians  who  have  been  (ailed  to  the  British  Bar  h 
much    better    matrimonial     prospects    with     Indian 
heiresses  than  those  who   are   not  so    distinguish 
He  also  says  that  the  number  of  Indian  students  in 
London    rapidly    increased    after    Russia    had 
defeated  by  Japan.     To  prevent  trouble  such 
arisen  with  Dhingra,  Mr.  Dicey  suguests  that 
care  should  be  taken  by  the  Benchers  in  seeing  that 
those   students    who  are    called   to    the   Bar  pos- 
desirable  qualifications. 

oiiii  R    ai:  n.  : 
The    Hon.    John    Collier    admits    that    there    is    a 
slump  in  art,  and  declares  that  the  public  would 
modern  pictures  "  if  they  were  less  Ugly,  h  - 
painted,  less    weirdly  unlike   nature,  less  dismal,  and, 
above  all,  if  they  were  smaller."     Mis.  Stirling  recalls 
the  life  of  Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope,  one   of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  about  whom  she  tells  some  interest- 
ing stories.     Once   in   a  boxing  match  his  eyebi 
was    badly   bruised,  and   he    <\;  much   greater 

concern    than    they    would    have    expected.        It 
afterwards  found  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  prop 
to  his  young  lady!     Mr.  W.  Rett   Ridge  discoui 
on  tile   faults   of  the  Londoner,  whom  he   knows   and 
loves  so  well.     The    Earl   of   Enroll  insists  that  the 
British  public  is  becoming  ao  ustomed  to  the  idea  of 
universal  military  service,  and   its   conversion,  though 
gradual,  perhaps  too  gradual,  may  be  compi 


Philosophical  will  find  on  interesting 

sketch  ol     \\.  ;:•     -   commentary  on   Aristotle,  by  I 
Isaac   lbisik,  in  the  Philosophical  Review*     For  his 
day,   he    says,   Ai  -   the   best   exponent  of 

Aristotle,  better  than  any  of  his  pre<  >rs. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

Tim  Fortnightly  Review  for  August  is  a  very  literary 
number.  It  opens  as  usual  with  Mr.  Garvin's  bril- 
liant sketch  of  three  or  four  of  the  leading  topics 
of  the  month.  I  quote  elsewhere  the  fascinating 
picture  of  the  present  Pope  and  the  interesting 
account  of  George  Meredith  as  publisher's  reader. 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble  toils  industriously  through  the 
third  and  fourth  love  affairs  of  Chateaubriand.  Kauf- 
mann  Spiers  contributes  a  poem  on  "  The  Madness 
of  Lancelot.'' 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  Haylers  paper  on  "  The  Influ- 
ence of  Italy  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Brownings  "  I 
quote  the  following  anecdote  concerning  the  MS. 
of  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  : — 

Ruskin  said  in  the  appendix  to  "The  Elements  of  Drawing," 
"Mrs.  Browning's  'Aurora  Leigh'  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
greatest  poem  which  the  century  has  produced  in  any  langua 
After  hearing  such  praise  it  seems  strange  to  have  to  chronicle 
that  an  accident  nearly  deprived  us  of  this  great  work 
altogether  !  Travelling  home  to  England  it  was  lost  at 
Marseilles  in  a  box  which  also  contained  little  Pennini's  best 
clothes  !  After  some  days  of  almost  hopeless  searching,  it  was 
found  mislaid  at  the  Customs,  and,  with  characteristic  forgetful  - 
ness  of  self,  Mrs.  Browning  rejoiced  much  more  at  recovering 
her  little  son's  velvet  suit  than  her  own  precious  manuscript  ! 
Yer.  she  herself  considered  it  at  the  time  the  most  mature  of  her 
works,  and  the  one  into  which  her  highest  convictions  upon  art 
and  life  had  entered. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Clark  in  an  article  on  Tennyson 
endeavours,  "  doubtless,  to  pull  ourselves  together 
and  discover  some  firm  basis  on  which  we  may 
deliberately  establish  our  reverence  and  love  for  this 
word-sorcerer  with  the  irresistible  spells.7' 

Professor  Rhys  Roberts  writes  on  "  Porson  and 
Jebb,"  and  Maurice  Hewlett  continues  his  "  Letters 
to  Sanchia."  

THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  August  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Harold  Spender  on  the  Lords  and  the 
Budget.  Mr.  W.  A.  Moore  gives  a  confused  account 
of  the  confusing  operations  of  the  combatants  during 
the  siege  of  Tabriz.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  of  the 
London  Rowing  Club,  discusses  the  question  of 
British  versus  Belgian  oarsmanship.      He  says  : — 

When  we  see  Leander,  the  Cambridge  University  Eight,  the 
head  of  the  river  boats  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  London 
and  Thames  Rowing  Clubs,  go  down  in  turn  before  the  Belgians, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  our 
oarsmanship. 

The  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons  contributes  an 
appreciation  of  the  French  critic  Brunetiere.  He 
says,  "  In  France  criticism  is  the  soul  of  literature. 
In  the  whole  history  of  French  literature  there  is  not 
one  famous  author  about  whom  Brunetiere  has  not 
written,  and  in  all  his  writings  there  is  found  the  deep 
thought  that  makes  him  a  truly  great  critic.'' 

A  curious  private  letter,  written  by    Vladimir  Solo- 
vieff  to  Count   Tolstoi,  on    "  The    Resurrection 
Christ,"  is  published  after  fifteen  years.      M.  Solovieff 
says  : — 


Since  the  time  when  I  realised  that  the  history  of  th< 

and  of  humanity  has  a    meaning,  I   have  not  had  the  sligl 
doub  R<  -urrection    of   Christ  :  and    all   the  ai 

against   this  truth,   by  their  very  weal  nly    confirm    my 

faith. 

J)r.  Hadwen,  in  an  article  on  "Malta  Fever  and 
Goats'  Milk,"  seizes  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
the  almost  incredibly  careless  assertions  of  the  vivi- 
sectors  to  lay  Colonel  Sir  David  Bruce  across  his 
knee  and  spank  him  after  the  fashion  of  parents  when 
their  offspring  are  unruly.  Dr.  Hadwen  maintains 
that  it  is  not  goats'  milk  but  insanitary  conditions 
which  are  the  cause  of  Maltese  fever. 


THE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 
The  Quarterly  R.  >r  July  is  full  of  valuable 

articles,  half  a  dozen  of  which  have  been  separately 
noticed.  The  centenary  survey  of  the  Quarterly 
Rrcim'  finds  in  this  number  its  completion.  Professor 
Poulton  engages  in  an  elaborate  survey  of  Darwin 
and  his  modern  critics.  Mr.  Walter  Leaf  compares 
and  contrasts  the  epics  of  Homer  and  Firdausi. 
Mr.  F.  V.  Eccles  discusses  recent  French  poetry,  and 
gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  vitality  which  the 
poetical  spirit  maintains  in  the  France  of  to-day. 
Sir  Martin  Conway  writes  on  the  early  Flemish 
painters.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  reviews  (  lery's 
"Journal  o'f  the  Imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI." 
Mr.  J.  _\.  R.  Marriott  supplies  a  very  fresh  and  lively 
account  of  George  Canning  and  his  friends. 


THE   NATIONAL   REVIEW. 
The  National  Review  contains  an  admirable  article 

led  "  C.  A.  B.,"  giving  a  vivid  account  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of 

w  Zealand  settlement.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
appealing  sketches  I  have  come  across  in  the  history 
of  colonisation.  The  paper  entitled  "  The  Emperor 
of  To-morrow  "  is  a  somewhat  disappointing  sketch 
of  Fran/  Ferdinand.  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller  writes 
sympathetically  of  "The  New  Dispensation  in 
Turkey,"  that  "  archipelago  of  heterogeneous  popula- 
tions," but  not  very  hopefully.  V  abeth  Tytler, 
writing  on  "  The  Eternal  Servant  Problem,"  would 
solve  it  by  the  formation  of  Domestic  Servants' 
Trade  Unions  after  the  fashion  of  Denmark.  \ 
man  who  has  just  done  a  month  in  a  West  Country 
prison  writes  to  explain  h  -  pampered  in 
tiaol.  His  only  grievance  w,is  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  work  on  Sunday  !  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson 
contributes  a  very  lucid  unanswerable  paper  showing 
with  the  precision  of  a  mathematician  how  absurd  is 
the  notion  that  Protection  can  cure  unemployment. 
In  the  triple  chroiuque  the  editor  S]  himself  in 
eulogy  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords  on  Conscription, 
which  seems  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  his  vision 
and  obscure  all  other  episodes  o(  the  month. 

Child-Study  for  July  contain: 

»  on  "  The  Child  and  il     S  Life,"  by  T.  ( r. 

Tibbey,  B.A. 
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AMERICAN   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

The    August  number,   in    its  principal   features  as 
well    as    in    its    monthly  record,  suggests  afresh  the 
world-wide   view   of    the    American    citizen. 
British  Budget,    the    Finance  Bill    of  Germany,  the 
transition  in   India,  are  d  d   in   special   pap 

Th«  great  engineering  feat  earned  out  by  the  United 
States  Government,  of  watering  the  (Jncompal 
Valley,  where  an  arid  desert  is  being  turned  by 
irrigation  into  the  best  fruit-growing  land  in  the 
world,  by  means  of  a  six-mile  tunnel  under  a  moun- 
tain 2,000  feet  high,  is  d(  by  Arthur  (  'hapman. 
This  reclamation  service  rendered  by  the  Federal 
Authority  supplies  not  merely  water,  but  also,  thanks 
to  the  extraordinary  head  of  water,  electric  power 
and  light  in  abundance. 

Mr.  C.  Dwight  Marsh  describes  the  extraordinary 
effects  produced  in  horses  and  cattle  by  their  eating 
a  certain  plant  known  as  "  loco,*'  winch  grows  pro- 
fusely in  the  Middle,  South,  and  Western  States.  At 
first  the  animals  seem  to  flourish  on  it  and  grow 
stout,  then  gradually  their  nervous  system  is  deranged, 
they  lose  spirit  and  become  dejected  or  wildly 
irritable,  and  die.  These  effects  were  proved  by 
Government  experiments.  Barium  is  found  to  be 
the  poison  in  the  plant.  The  remedies  recommended 
seem  to  be  chiefly  treating  the  cattle  with  laxatives. 

Mr.  ( i.  E.  Mitchell  describes  new  tests  for  building 
construction.  He  contrasts  the  loss  by  fire  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  annual  loss  by  fire  is  in  the 
United  States  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  the  six  leading  European  nations  the 
tin'  loss.-  are  thirty-three  cents  per  head.  The  cause 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  wooden 
materials  of  which  too  many  of  the  houses  are  made. 
M'>re  important  than  either  stone  or  clay  in  the 
erection  of  fireproof  buildings  is  concrete,  the  coming 
building  material.  The  constituents  of  concrete 
widely  distributed,  so  as  to  be  cheaply  procurable  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  country.  Between  1898 
and  1908  cement  production  has  increased  from 
ve  million  to  nearly  fifty-three  million  barrels. 
The  United  States  Government  has  been  investigating 
the  relative  values  of  various  building  materials,  and  it 
is  the  confident  belief  of  the  Government  engineers 
that  the  increasing  use  of  concrete,  brick  and  other 
clay  products  will  not  merely  reduce  fire  losses  and 
insurance  rates,  but  will  avert  the  threatened  timber 
famine. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL. 
The  July  International  covers  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
ts,  from  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  in  Turkey 
to  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  in  China.  China, 
it  seems,  is  the  only  country  in  tin-  world  which  sup- 
ports a  daily  comic  paper — 'CSV,///  Ling  Pao,  or  the 
'Humorous  Daily,'  deals  in  satire  and  light  wit.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  nature,  with  its  ; 

for    jest    and    ironical    expression,    that    this 
newspaper    can    appear    and    flourish    as    a    daily." 


Judging  from  the  contents-index  of  the  Eastern  Times, 
the  Chinese  are  remarkably  well  posted  upon  all  that 
is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad. 

M.  Ferdinand   Ilui-  es  a  very  coulcur  dc  rose 

account  of  the  new  education  in  France,  which,  he 
says,  has  triumphed  all  along  the  line  : — 

:iools   have   been    multiplied,    the    number   of    il liter 

reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  genera!  level  of  national  in- 
ti'.n  r.ii  •  'ice,  bow 

comings  in   the  system.     The    French   legislator  has  in    many 
directions  enacted  too  much,  and  in   many  direction-  too   little, 
much,  in  so  far  a  n  rule  of  comp  100I 

attendance  pays   too  litt I •  1  cal    and    natural 

exigencies,     «  >n  the  other  the  law  has  r.>  ill  its 

obligations,  ina-much  as  the  superintending  committees  have  in 
many  cases  not  had  the  courage  to  call  neg' 
account,  tor  fear  of  making  enemies  of  them.  This  .  ness 

due  to  the  purely  Parliament.  .    of  France. 

The  editor  writes  on  "  The  Female  -  Move- 

ment,"   Mr.    Laurence    I'.     Byrne   on    "Agricultural 
Co-operation   in   Ireland,"   and  Abbe  Naudet    g 
"  A  Liberal  Catholic  View  of  Lourdes." 


THE   HIBBERT   JOURNAL. 

The    Hibbert  Journal  lor    July    contains    many 
interesting  articles,  some  of  which  are  noticed  1 
where.     Professor   ('<■    T.    Ladd,   writing  i'he 

Confusion  of  Pragmatism,"  says  : — 

Fundamentally  consider*  >i.  Pragmatism  turns  out  lobe,  with 
ethical  and  religion-  contentions  and 
either  a  pretty  thoroughgoing  agnosticism  or  a  highly  emotional 
idealism.     But  because  we  find  nothing  thoro.:  aing 

helpfully   new,    in    so-called     Pragmatism,    we    cl  the 

rationalistic  method  of  intellectualising  our  idealism.      \n.: 
are   the  more  inclined   to   do   this,    1» 

appointed  and  complete!)  sfied   with  the  practical   value 

of  this  pragmatist  attempt   at  systematic  philosophy.     It  g 
11-  no  prospective  of  the  several  worlds,  nor  food  for  the  soul's 
profounde-t  needs  ;  neith*  :  teach  us  what  "  life  hoi  1 

and  deeply  means,"  except  in  so  far  as,  undei 
form,  it  borrows  and  enliven-  the  assumptions  of  th  tial- 

istic  and  idealistii  -  it  bo  scornfully  1 

Professor  Louis  T.  Mote,  writing  on  "Atomic 
Theories  and  Modern  Physics,"  says  : — 

W--  have,  after  centuries  of  ince-sant  conti  .  been  for 

to    accept    the    fact    that  >ning    from    our 

consciousness  obtain  an  objective  knowledge  of  naturi 
so  we  must  come  to   realise  that   reasoning   fr  omental 

evidence  is  subje  tly  the  same  limitati.  .  in 

othei  like  philo-ophy,  ha-  no  ontological  value. 

Professor  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  writing  on  "  The 
Scottish  Establishment  from  an  Inside  Point  of 
View,"  asks  : — 

I-  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  hold  and  earnest  attempt  to 
secure  that  freedom  in  spiritual  matters,  which  is  her  indefeasible 
right,  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  the   L'ni; ■  Church, 

and    induce   I  with    the    Church  of 

land   in   preserving   and   maintaining  whal  i  in  the 

blishment?  this  tine  -  iution  of  the 

ecclesiastical    situation    which    would    be    advantageous    and 
honourable  to  both. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 
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THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  is  below  rather 
than  above  the  average.  Writing  on  the  Government 
and  the  country,  it  says  : — 

As  regards  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  well.  Those  whose  principal  care  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may 
fairly  rejoice  that  the  rule  of  a  great  Liberal  majority  has  not 
advanced  in  the  least  degree  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  But  in 
other  directions  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  retain  the  sup- 
port of  moderate  men  has  been  complete  and  conspicuous.  If 
they  choose  now  to  go  to  the  country  on  an  unjust  Budget  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Single  Chamber  Constitution,  we  must 
expect  a  long  and  desperate  political  struggle. 

FRENCH    NATURALIST    NOVELISTS. 

Under  the  title  "The  Naturalist  Movement  in 
French  Fiction  "  appears  an  essay,  the  chief  conclu- 
sion of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

By  exaggerating  the  purely  feminine  instinct  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  natural  human  affections,  they  have  travestied  love  into 
a  disease,  distorted  its  nature  and  degraded  its  quality.  Deper- 
sonalised, pessimistic  to  the  very  edge  of  mania,  materialistic, 
the  art  of  naturalism  established  its  tradition  in  the  hands  ot 
Daudet,  the  Goncourts,  and  Emile  Zola,  dwelling  not  seldom 
upon  themes  calculated  in  themselves  to  repel,  illuminating,  too, 
with  unquestionable  conviction  and  sincerity  certain  conditions 
of  civilisation  to  which  a  complacent  egoism  would  willingly 
shut  its  eyes. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    PRIZE    COURT    AND    ITS    CODE. 

Criticising  the  declaration  of  London  on  the 
subject  of  the  Maritime  Code,  which  must  be 
administered  by  the  new  Prize  Court,  the  reviewer 
says : — 

It  is  a  remarkable  step  in  the  history  of  international  law 
that  a  code  of  prize  law,  however  imperfect,  should  have  been 
created,  though  it  may  be  that  as  it  at  present  stands  the  whole 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  should  not  be  ratified  by  his 
Majesty's  Government.  Some  points  of  disagreement  are  not 
likely  to  be  defined  without  the  experience  of  a  great  European 
war.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  international  agreement 
at  all  on  rules  of  warfare,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
nations  are  united  as  to  the  form  in  which  prize  law  should  be 
applied,  the  less  is  the  need  for  the  intervention  of  the  inter- 
national Court,  whose  decisions  will  not  be  obtained  without 
an  untold  loss  of  time,  and  therefore  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  concensus  of  international 
opinion  in  maritime  prize  law  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to 
secure  from  time  to  time  amendments  in  the  Declaration  of 
London,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  an 
international  code. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    HUNGARY. 

The  writer  of  the  essay  on  "The  Problem  of 
Hungary  "  points  out  that  Louis  Kossuth  was  a  pure 
Slovak,  so  also  was  Petofi,  whose  proper  name  was 
Petrovich  : — 

The  problem  of  Hungary,  then,  remains  what  it  always  was 
—that  of  a  proud  and  high-spirited  race  maintaining  on  the  one 
hand  its  right  to  its  inherited  liberties  ;  on  the  other  han 
ri<*ht  to  dominate  over  peoples  upon  whom  it  looks  dov. 
inferior.     The  plot  of  the  play  remains  the  same  :  the  cas 
not  altered,  only  the  mounting  has  been  changed.     From  the 
experience  of  Hungarv  English  people  may  learn  this  lesson— 
if  they  have  not   already   learned  it— that   the  only  means  of 
permanently  securing  their  predominant  influence  in  an  empire 
of  many  races   and   many  tongues  is  to  allow  free  play  to      ► 
legitimate  prejudices  of  all  ;  and  of  these  prejudices  the  most 
legitimate  is  surely  the  human  desire  to  think  and  pray  and  talk 
in  one's  mother-tongue. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  is  a  solid  number,  which 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  book  written  by  Dr. 
Ular  and  another  entitled  "  The  Vanishing  Crescent." 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  book  full  of  prodigious  canards. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  account  of  a  wonder- 
ful German  plot  against  England,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Ular,  precipitated  the  revolution  which  brought 
the  Young  Turks  to  the  top  : — 

Briefly,  Germany  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  by 
which  she  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  his  Empire  and  Govern- 
ment, in  return  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  pledges  by  Turkey. 
These  had  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
1  >ardanelles,  and  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Turkish  fleet,  aided  in  the  latter  case  by  Austria,  who,  for  the 
rest,  remains  in  the  background  during  these  negotiations.  To 
the  Turkish  Army  was  to  fall  the  task  of  keeping  the  revolu- 
tionaries and  the  Bulgarians  in  European  Turkey  in  check. 
Another  part  of  it  was  to  seize  the  Suez  Canal.  By  a  simul- 
taneous rising  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  the 
Soudan,  in  which  Abyssinia  might  be  expected  to  help,  Egypt 
would  be  freed  from  the  English  yoke,  and,  that  accomplished, 
all  North  Africa  might  be  expected  to  rise  in  the  Sultan's 
favour. 

W.  R.  MacDermott,  M.B.,  writes  a  weighty  article 
concerning  the  Policy  of  Disability,  which  is  very 
subtle,  very  profound,  but  quite  impossible  to  sum- 
marise. The  following  sentence,  however,  opens  up 
an  interesting  field  for  speculation  : — 

Anticipating  the  future  of  the  race,  the  chemist,  in  effecting 
the  synthesis  of  protein,  from  its  inorganic  constituents,  as  he 
certainly  will,  is  sure  to  strike  a  blow  at  agrarian,  the  most 
backward  form  of  human  society,  worse  than  Prince  Buelow  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  their  land  taxation. 

"  Ignotus,"  in  his  article  on  "  The  Demoralisation 
of  the  Law,"  says  that  we  are  very  short  of  jucL 
Forty  years  ago,  with  a  much  smaller  population 
there  were  eighteen  King's  Bench  judges ;  now  there 
are  only  sixteen.  We  can  afford  to  increase  their 
number,  because,  on  the  King's  Bench  side,  the 
annual  takings  in  the  shape  of  fees  from  suitors 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  ^140,000.  "  Greater 
Londoner"  writes  on  a  revised  London  programme. 
He  says :  "  The  ideal  London  will  possess  an 
extended  boundary,  an  elected  council  for  the  whole 
area,  and  independent  local  councils  for  the 
administration  of  parochial,  as  opposed  to  metro- 
politan affairs." 

Mr.  Dougan  protests  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory  that  the  State  is  not  responsible  for  unemploy- 
ment. M.  Chatto  Svend,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Women  as  Rulers,"  describes  the  great  women 
sovereigns  of  all  time.  Catherine  II.,  the  writer 
says,  is  the  greatest  Russian  female  sovereign,  who 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign,  with  the  exception 
of  Peter  the  Great,  that  ever  ruled  in  that  Empire. 
Why  "  perhaps,"  and  why  the  exception  ?  The 
Egyptian  dynasty  seems  to  ha\e  thrown  up  more 
than  one  notable  woman. 

Dr.  Annabel  Clark  Gale  contributes  a  plea  for 
Women's  Suffrage,  and  Forrest  Reid  reviews,  not 
altogether  sympathetically,  the  novels  of  George- 
Moore. 
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THE   WORLDS   WORK. 
Rkadkrs  arc  coming  to  look  more  and  more  every 
month  to  the  Worlds  Work  for  articles  which  eluci- 

and  illuminate  for  them  more  or  less   scienl 
subjects.     They  will  be  in  no  wise  disappointed  with 
tin:  August  number. 

I\h[  \    A-    MICROBE    FACTORV. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  gives  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  to  combat  the  plague  in  India, 
nks  chiefly  to  Mr.  Haffkine's  researches,  an  anti- 
ue  vaccine  has  been  found  which  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  secures  immunity  against  attack  by  this 
devastating  scourge.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  per- 
suade the  natives  to  submit  to  inoculation.  Where 
the  serum  has  been  used  the  results  an:  remarkable. 
For  instance,  in  the  Punjaub  villages  out  of  a  total 
population  of  840.427,  186,797  were  inoculated.  Of 
these  latter,  3,399  tell  victims  to  the  plague,  814 
dying.  Of  the  639,630  who  did  not  submit  to  the 
tment,  49,433  were  stricken,  and  no  less  than 
29,723  died.  The  vaccine  is  produced  in  the 
Bombay  Laboratory,  where  plague -germs  by  the 
billion  are  cultivated.  The  whole  of  India  is  sup- 
plied from  this  laboratory.  Small-pox  vaccine — a 
living  organism — is  obtained  from  the  cow.  It  is 
placed  on  an  abraded  surface  of  the  skin,  where  it 
thrives  and  multiplies,  penetrating  the  blood,  and 
ultimately    protecting    th  on    from    small-pox. 

Iln-  anti-plague  vaccine  is  merely  injected  bypoder- 
nn<  ally.  <  loming  into  contact  with  the  living  cells  of 
the  body,  it  stirs  them  up,  and  produces  an  antidote 
to  the  plague. 

A    REVOLUTION    in   TREE-PL  ANTING. 

"  Home  Counties,"  who,  in  an  informing  series  of 
articles,  deals  each  month  with  a  different  phase  of 
ntifie  agriculture,  lias  been  visiting  the  W'oburn 
Experimental  Fruit  barm,  and  gives  his  impressions 
of  th.'  new  methods  of  tree-planting  and  pruning  he 
found  in  use  there.  Careless  planting,  no  manure, 
and  no  trenching  seem  to  give  the  best  results, 
rem  nkable  as  it  may  seem  !  Fruit  trees  stuck  in  a 
hole,  and  having  the  earth  rammed  in  round  them 
regardless  of  their  roots,  just  as  if  they  were  .^lie- 
posts,  give  greater  yield  than  those  carefully  planted 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of  fruit  farmers.  \ 
few  years  ago  any  man  found  planting  a  fruit  tree  in 
this  way  would  have  been  promptly  dismissed.  With- 
out manure  fruit  trees  flourish  amain,  although  cur- 
rants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries  perish  miserably 
und  them.  In  Tasmania,  by  the  way,  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  poorest  land  gives  the  largest  crop  of 
apples.  The  photographs  are  excellent,  and  really 
give  a  splendid  results  of  different  ti 

ment,  a  most  difficult  thing  to  show  in  black-and- 
white. 

OTHER     IRTIC1 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  describes  the  making  of  a  dic- 
tionary, and  a  Gaelic  one  at  that.       The  man  who  did 


it,  Mr.  Ewan  '  nald,  has  accomplished  a  unique 

achievement.  only  did    he    compile    1         !ic- 

tionary,  he  set  it  up.  typed   it,  and  print'  d  it 

himself.  Besides  this,  la<  kin^  the  means  to  pay  an 
artist,  he  took  to  tin  ;  neil  and  made  his  own 
sketches. 

Mr.  Fred  .ri<  k   A.  Talbot  gives   an  account  of  the 
building    of    the    new    Trans-Continental    Railn 
which  will  open  up   145,000  square  miles  of  wh 
land  in  the  State  of  Montana,    U.S.A.     Prominent 
amongst  those  who  are  flocking  to  the  new  land   are 

chmen  and   Irishmen,   especially   the  latter, 
large  is  the  State  that  the  whole  of  England  could   he 
comfortably  tucked  into  it,  and  would  then  indeed  be 
almost  overlooked.     At  present  the  population  is  only 
400,000. 

1  >r.  Alfred  ( Iradenwitz  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
Denmark  expedition  to  Greenland,  and  its  misfor- 
tunes. 

The  second  instalment  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Lion  " 
gives  a  further  account  of  Dr.  Ransford's  hunting  trip 
in  East  Africa. 

Imperial  matters  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Alfi  ad 

in  "  An  Imperial  Stocktaking,"  wherein  he  points  out 
the  inevitable  dangers  of  international  complications 
an  Empire  so  loosely  bound  together  as  ours  cannot 
help  running,  and  by  the  Editor  in  "The  Defenc 
the  Empire." 


The  Englishwoman. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Englishwoman  Rende 

til  lines  writes   in   French  upon    Madame    Laure  de 
Maupassant.     Mrs.  Close,  President  of  the  Childn 
I  arm  House  Association,   urges    the   desirability  of 
emigrating   as    many     of    our     workhouse    chili 
as    possible      to      Canada     under     proper     condi- 
tions.     There    is    a   terrible   article    by    Mr.    James 
II. islam  on  Female  Labour  in  the  Potteries     !'. 
that   our   homes   are  decorated   with  pot-ware  at  the 
expense   of  the  health   and     morality   and   d 
happiness  of  the  women  workers.     There  is  blood  on 
the  pots.     It  is  a  nightmare  of  an  article.     The  Hon. 
Albina   Brodrick    writes   on  the   Patriot  Nurse,   and 
Horace      ("rawiurd     on     the      Elementary      School 
icher. 


Journal  of  the  African  Society. 
The  Journal  of  the  African  :  tor  July  01 

with  an  in!  g  article  upon  "West  African  Cross- 

bows."   Colonel  Ranson  .  verj   pleasant  account 

ol  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Zulus  of  Natal.      Mr. 
VfcFarlane  writes  on  "The  Production  of  Cotton  in 
pt."     "  An  Unpublished  Comoro  Vocabulary  M  is 

The  author  of  the  paper  on 

"African    Ideas   on    Earthquakes"  tells  us  that    the 

seismic  disturbances  to  the  arrival 

ol  the  ghosts  of  dead  chiefs  cut  le  under  world 

and  the  rush  of  the  warriors  to  meet  them. 
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BOOKS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE    TRADE    OF  MARRIAGE;    or,    THE    CHIEF   END    OF   WOMAN.* 


The^  chief  end  of  man,"  says  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, "is  to  serve  God  and  glorify  Him  for  ever." 
'The  chief  end  of  woman,"  says  her  lord  and 
master,  "is  to  serve  man  and  to  perpetuate  the 
species.''  Milton  expressed  much  the  same  idea  as 
to  the  difference  between  man  and  woman  when  he 
described  Adam  and  Eve  as  being  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  ideal  of  the  Creator  as 

1  HE  FOR  GOD  ONLY,  SHE  FOR  GOD  IN  HIM." 

The  same  idea,  divested  of  its  theological  set- 
ting, is  expressed  every  day  in  ever-varying  degrees 
of  offensiveness.  "  Co  home  and  darn  the  stockings  '" 
"Where  are  your  babies?"  "Who's  doing  the  wash- 
ing?" These  and  similar  cries,  choice  pearls  <>j 
masculine  wit,  are  to  lie  heard  every  day  from  the 
male  Yahoos  who  in  broadcloth  and  "fustian  are 
offended  because  a  procession  of  Suffragettes  comes 
between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.  Woman's 
business,  we  are  told,  is  to  stay  at  home,  cook  the 
dinner,  and  attend  to  the  babies.  This  is  "  woman's 
sphere  "  as  defined  by  man  and  accepted  with  docile 
obedience,  if  not  with  exuberant  enthusiasm,  by  the 
patient  Griseldas  of  the  world. 

THE    TRADE    BY    WHICH    WOMEN   LIVE. 

It   is   said    that   there   are   4,570,000    women     at 
present^  following  the  profession  of    matrimony    in 
the   British    Isles,     a    number   far    exceeding  those 
who   are    following    any   other    profession.      It     is, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  the  profession  of  the 
majority  of  women,   and  it  is  therefore  about  time 
that  it  was  studied  as  a  profession  by  women.    Hence 
the   hearty    welcome  which   is   due  to  the   wise  and 
witty,  although  somewhat  acidulated,  book  of  Miss 
Cicely  Hamilton,  in  which  marriage  is  studied  from 
the  outside  by  one   who    has    never    followed    it. 
Medicine  as  a  profession  by  a  patient,  the  Church 
as  a  profession  by  a  layman,  the  Law  as  a  profession 
by  a  client— such  a  series  of  books  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  interesting,  amusing,  and  informative  even  to 
doctors,  clergvmen,  and  lawyers.     Rut  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's  book  ought  to  be  supplemented    by   another, 
"Marriage   as   a    Trade,    by   a    Spinster,"   ought   to 
have  as  a    companion   "Motherhood   as   a    Business, 
by  a  Matron." 

THE    RHAPSODY    OF    A    MERE    MAN. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  piquant  contrasts  should 
take  Mr.  Arthur  Gray's  charming  and  idvllic  rhap- 
sody on  "  Man  and  Maid."  as  a  corrective  before 
venturing  upon  Miss  Hamilton's  ruthless  dissection 
of  the  professional  side  of  marriage  as  a  trade.    For 

*^a?,riafe,as  a  Trade."  by  Cicely  Hamilton.     (Chapman 
and  Hall.    6s.). 

"  Man  and  Maid,"  by  Arthur  Gray  (Elkin  Mathews). 


Mr.  Gray  is  the  young  man  eloquent  to  whom  Hen- 
ley is  as  a  seer,  and  who  chants  in  ecstatic  prose 
the  prai.se  of  the  Great  Desire:  — 

It  is  the  Gloria  which  echoes  in  the  Temple  of  Life  the 
cry  of  the  Creator  to  the  creatures  of  His  Vision,  the  -all 
to  greater,  lovelier,  more  vital  things,  the  First  Call  of 
Life— 

Love,  which  is  lust,  is  the  Lamp  in  the  Tomb; 
Love,  which  is  lust,  is  the  Call  from   the  Gloom. 

Marriage,  he  tells  us  in  swinging,  dithvrambic  sen- 
tences, is  the  threshold  of  the  workshop  in  which 
the  God  of  the  Future  is  fashion,-,].  For  he  hold. 
the  true  object  of  our  worship  is  the  child,  and 

all  summoned  to  the  highest  calling  under  hea- 
ven- the  moulding  of  men.  The  immediate  pur- 
se of  the  marit.il  compact  is  no  less  than  the 
vision  oi  a  temple  brain  and  body  to  the  advent 
of  its  lord,  the  soul,  whom  we  have  called  to  earth. 
Says  Mr.   Gray  of  marriage: 

It  is  a  Btrong  and  tender  sacrament  ..f  faith,  wherein  the 
man  is  vowed  to  worship  of  the  maid,  ami  she  to  comfort 
ami  to  guide;  hut  above  all.  where  both  join  hands  to 
consummate  the  purpose  of  their  Compact,  to  sraze.  as  we 
have  said,  with  passionate  desire  into  futurity.  This  is  in- 
deed the  Compact  of  Compassion,  of  passion  shared  and 
sanctified  in  adoration  of  the  End.  This  is  the  marriage 
♦h at  is  made  in  Heaven,  wherein  alone  our  hearts  are  lifted 
nearer  to  the  author  of  the  Great  Desire,  and  we.  in  our 
'''•votion  to  H,8  purpose,  are  made  poets  and  prophets  who 
before   were   wholly  insignificant. 

THE    REALITY,    BY    A    WOMAN. 

From  these  empyrean  heights  Miss  Cicely  Hamil- 
ton brings  us    to    the    earth     with  the  plunge  of  a 
broken-winged    aeroplane.      Mr.     Gray,    in    his    in- 
genuous innocence,  says  that  he  writes  only  for  men. 
because  "to  women  his  essay  must  set-mas  wholly 
superfluous  a  statement  of  the  obvious  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  we  have  life."    It  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  man.  Miss  Hamilton  retorts 
in  effect,  because  it  is  only  men  who  entertain  such 
high-falutin  notions  about  marriage  and  child-bear- 
ing.    Women    look    at    the    question  from    a    n, 
matter-of-fact  point  of  view.     They  marry  in  order 
to  get  a  living  for  themselves,  not  in  order  that  they 
may  fulfil  the  Great  Desire.     When  thev  talk  among 
themselves    women    indulge  in    none    of    th< 
rhapsodies   concerning   child-bearing   that    fascinate 
the  imagination  of  male  poets.      For  many,   if  not 
most   of   them,    the   possibility   of   motherhood    is 
more  or    less    unpleasant    corollarv   of   the   trade   by 
which  they  live     viz.,  that  of  wifehood.     But.  with- 
out  more   preamble,    let   us   hear   what    this  ruthless 
and  uncompromising   woman  has  t-.  -  j    ■  :oncerning 
marriage  as  a  trade,   merely  premising  that   she  is 
right,   then   Mr.   Gray  would  probably   feel  that  his 
thesis  justifies  the  subjection  of  women. 
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IF    SO,    THEN 


? 


For  if  to  the  eyes  oi  nun  alone  has  been  un- 
folded the  vision  of  the  Great  Desire,  then  all  the 
innumerable  methods  by  which  man  has  endeavoured 
by  the  application  oi  force  -brutal,  economic,  con- 
ventional, or  religions  -to  compel  women,  forsaking 
all  other,  to  confine  herself  to  the  trade,  industry  oi 
profession  of  marriage  would  appear  to  have,  it  not 
some  justification,  at  least  a  verj  obvious  explana 
tion.  For  if,  as  Miss  Hamilton  says,  woman  is  not 
driven  by  an  imperious  natural  instinct  u>  desire 
conjugal  relations  and  maternal  responsibilities,  then 
haply  the  logical  male,  acting  under  tin-  inspiration 
ol  tin-  Circ.it  Desire,  may  have  argued  the  race  will 
die  out  unless  she  is  driwn  t<>  the  marriage  bed  bj 
artifices  as  subtle  and  as  effective  as  those  by  which 
the  natives  <>t  Africa  drive  all  the  game  of  the 
countryside  into  the  deadly  pit. 

COMPULSORY    MARRIAGE. 

Miss  Hamilton  does  not  object  to  marriage  il 
entered  upon  voluntarily,  either  under  the  impulse 
of  the  Great  Desire,  or  as  the  free  choice  of  loth 
parties,  who  desire  to  found  a  family  or  to  live  to- 
gether in  intimate  relationship.  Hut  she  does  ob- 
ject to  marriage  by  capture,  or  to  marriage  by  a 
species  of  economic  rape,  in  which  a  woman  who 
neither  desires  a  husband  nor  offspring  is  practically 
compelled  to  accept  the  former  and  risk  the  latter 
in  order  to  get  food  and  raiment  and  a  house  in 
which  to  live.  Marriage,  she  contends,  has  become 
practically  compulsory  on  the  majority  oi  women. 
They  marry  in  order  to  live.  Under  modem  social 
conditions  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  a  living. 
Hence  for  women  the  element  of  frc  choice  is 
eliminated.  She  does  not  marry  because  she  loves. 
She  weds  because  she  must.  Man.  conscious  oi  his 
own  inability  to  lure  his  destined  bride  into  his  ex- 
pectant arms,  hungers  her  into  the  nuptial  couch  by 
prescribing  that  except  at  that  price  she  shall  in  no- 
wise obtain  enough  to  eat  or  to  keep  her  alive. 

MARRY  OR   STARVE? 

Man.  says  Miss  Hamilton,  has  firmlv  refused  to 
entertain  the  consideration  that   woman  exists  in  anv 

degree  whatsoever  for  the  benefit  of  herself.  The 
fust  law  of  nature,  that  of  self-preservation,  ishabi 

tually  assumed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  women.  It 
is  a  species  of  sacrilege  for  them  even  to  think  <•( 
what  is  besl  for  themselves.  They  must  live  for 
their  husbands — real  or  prospective  and  their  chil- 
dren that  may  chance  to  he  |*>rn.  But  as  Miss 
Hamilton  wittih  says,  the  human  female  is  not  a 
creature  capable  of  living  on  . i i r  and  the  hopes  oi 
a  possible  husband.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  "  is  a  prayer  as  i  ry  for  woman  as  for 

man,  but  the  latter  has  amended  it  for  the  use  of 
the  former  by  adding  the  words,  "  as  we  submil  our- 
selves to  the  bread  wine  Then,  lest  she  should 
aspire  to  earn  her  own  bread,  man  has  carefully 
barred  her  out  from  all  the  best-paid  industries  and 


professions,  deprived  her  of  education,  and  done  his 

to  render  it  imjK>ssible  for  her  to  earn  her  own 

living.       The.l    to   the    hopeless    Starving    creatine    he 

offers  a   home  and   a   sheltel   on   his  own  terms  it   she 

will  consent  t<»  !*•  bis  wife.     What  wonder  is  it  that, 

a.s    Miss    Hamilton    suggests,    man)     a    bride    might 
truthfully  add  to  th<  ration  made  in  the   Mar 

Service,    "  M>     poverty,   not    my   will,  con- 
sents 

A    CRY    Ik'  <M     MIL    liEART. 

Marriage  is  the  price    "t    the    t i  ne  to 

maintain  the  body   alive.      For  man  t;  •  many 

prices,     for    woman    practically    but    one.     In  the 
great  market  of  the  world  where  food  necessar)   tor 
lite    is   dispensed,    from    woman    one    form    oi    paj 
nieiit  has  been  demanded,   and  one  .done.       '   It    w  is 

demanded  of   her    that    she    should    enkindle    and 

satisfy   the  desire  ot    the  male      in  other   words, 
exchanged    b\    the    ordinary     proa  ^    of    barter 

sion   of   her    person    tor   the   means  of   exi 
That  is  plain  speaking,  ami  there  is  much  like  it  in 
the  book.     That  is  why  I  recommend  it  to  those  who 
wish  to  be   made  to  think.      For  it   is  a   genuine  cry 
from  a  woman's  heart  ;    a  cry   which  will   find  main 
echoes.     It  is  a  bold  and  defiant  arraignment  I 
woman  of  the  existing  order,  by  which  while  women 
are  shut  up  to  tin-  housekeeping  trade  if  they  wish 
to    live,    thej      are     taught     to    concentrate    all    their 
energies,    not    on    learning    their    business,    but    U] 
"  the  cultivation    of     those    narrow     and     particular 
qualities  of  mind  and  lx*lv  wherebj  d<  ght  be 

excited   and  her   wage  obtained." 

"  IF  ONLY   WE   WERE   FREE." 

The  result  of  this  ruthless  employment  ot   force  to 
drive   women   to  marriage    is   that    the  ideal    side   of 
love    is    cultivated     much     more    by     men     than    b) 
women.     When  women  speak  their  hearts,   the 
turesque  touch     the  flash   and   tire  of   romance     is 
never  strong,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent.      The 
cause  is  simple.     Marriage  for  man  is  a  high  ad 
ture  in   which   he  enters  of    his  own   free   will.      for 
woman  it  is  no  high  adventure,  but  a  necessity     if 
not  a  monetarv  necessity,  then  a  social.     How  num 
children.  Miss  Hamilton  asks  bitterly,  are  born  >-.\>-\\ 
vear    merely    because   their    mothers    were   afraid    of 
beiiiLr  called   old    maids?      A    man    seeks    a    wife 
Romeo  sought   Juliet  ;    a   woman  seeks  a   husband   as 
a  means  of  subsistence.     Give  women  economic  in- 
dependence, and  for  a  time  there  would  be  a  .u<-ne 
ral  revulsion  from  marriage,   similar  to  that   alr< 
mi  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  small  class  who  can 
earn  a  comfortable  living  1>\  their  own  efforts,  who 
regard  marriage  with  "open  indifference  anil  con 
tempt."     "From    our    point    of    view,"  says    Miss 
Hamilton,   "  the    sin    and    (-rime    of    woman   in  the 
past  has  l>een  a  selflessness  which  was  ignoble  !«■ 
cms*'  involuntary."     But  it  is  not  quite  clear  how 
anything  that   is  involuntary  can  be  a  sin.  much  less 
a  crime:    rather  it   is  the  sin   and  crime  of  societv 
which  has  inflicted  upon  a  woman  a  sacrifice  which 
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was  hateful  to  her  and   anything  but  beneficial  to 
man. 

NO    EQUALITY    IN   BARGAINING. 

Sex,  says  this  uncompromising  author,  is  only  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  natural  woman;  but  it  has 
assumed  unnatural  preponderance,  because  it  has 
for  many  generations  furnished  her  with  the  means 
of  livelihood.  Man,  being  the  purchaser,  has  used 
his  power  to  rig  the  market  by  depriving  the  seller 
of  any  other  outlet.  She  must  sell  to  him  or  starve. 
To  begin  with,  although  she  has  to  make  her  living 
by  the  sale  of  her  person  on  a  lifelong  legal  contrail 
t<>  the  highest  bidder,  she  is  not  allowed  either  to 
put  herself  up  to  auction  or  to  cry,  "  Who'll  buy? 
Who'll  buy  ?"  in  the  market-place.  If  marriage  is  .1 
trade,  and  the  only  trade  woman  is  permitted  to 
follow,  then  surely  she  ought  to  have  a  perfect  right 
to  seek  with  frankness  and  with  openness  the  man 
who  in  her  judgment  can  most  fittingly  provide  her 
with  the  means  of  support.  But  this  freedom  ol 
bargaining  is  denied  to  all  but  prostitutes,  and  in 
their  case  it  is  carried  on  under  the  threat  ol  tin- 
law,  which  punishes  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  but  allows  the  man  who  solicits  to  go  free. 
Women  being  thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage  are 
driven  to  help  each  other  to  effect  the  best  bargain 
possible.  Married  women  are  unconsciously  in  a 
huge  trades  union  of  matchmakers,  who  do  their  best 
to  counteract  the  unfair  advantage  which  the  mono- 
poly of  initiative  is  giving  to  the  man. 

TRAINED    FOR    THE    SERVICE    OF    MAN. 

As  man  has  the  monopoly  of  the  market,  he 
enforces  his  own  terms;  and  as  woman  can  only  live 
by  selling  herself  to  some  man,  she  is  trained  and 
educated  not  to  make  the  most  of  herself,  regarded 
as  a  human  l>eing,  but  to  make  herself  the  most 
attractive  and  stimulating  to  man.  Her  mission, 
duty,  and  means  of  livelihood,  according  to  John 
Burns,  is  to  "keep  house,  cook,  nurse,  and  delight 
in  making  others  happy." 

"  THOU    SHALT   NOT   THINK  !" 

Woman  as  she  now  is.  Miss  Hamilton  contends, 
is  not  the  natural  female  human.  She  is  an  arti- 
ficial production  of  pressure  constantly  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  making  her  a  machine  for  arousing 
the  passion,  ordering  the  household,  and  bearing  the 
children  of  men.  The  worst  wrong  inflicted  upon 
her  was  the  enforcing  in  her  case  of  the  Eleventh 
Commandment,  "  Thon  shalt  not  think."  in  order 
that  her  husband  from  the  height  of  his  self -satis 
faction  should  be  permitted  to  esteem  her  a  fool. 
This  persistent  desire  of  the  man  to  despise  his  wife 
has  resulted  in  a  low  standard  of  intelligence  bring 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  qualifications  for 
motherhood.  Millions  of  mothers  have  instructed 
their  daughters  in  foolishness  in  order  that  they  in 
their  turn  might  please,  marry  and  beget  children. 
Women  have  become  by  long  training  unintelligent 
breeding  machines.      The  last   and   worst  effect   oi 


despotism  is  to  rob  a  human  being  of  a  soul,  for  if 
human  beings  are  allowed  to  have  souls  they  ask 
questions,  ponder  the  answers,  and  revolt.  Therein 
Miss  Hamilton  utters  a  profound  truth.  All  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  the  Suffragette  became  in- 
evitable when  once  the  fatal  admission  was  made 
that  woman  had  a  soul.  The  only  logical  basis 
of  male  ascendenc]  is  the  resolute  denial  of  the 
■  :istence  of  a  soul  in  woman. 

THE    CONSPIRACY    OF    SILENCE. 

I  rider  the  treatment  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected for  generations  woman  has  become  a  mere 
breeding  machine  and  the  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
frying  pan.  She  is  allowed  to  know  something  of 
the  frying-pan,  but  the  utmost  care  i-  taken  to 
prevent  her  knowing  anything  of  the  risks  and 
liabilities  of  her  compulsory  profession  as  breeding 
machine.  The  fact  that  in  the  process  of  sowing 
his  wild  oats  a  prospective  husband  may  acquire  a 
deadly  disease  with  which  he  may  inoculate  her  and 
their  children  is  sedulously  concealed  from  her 
eyes.  Miss  Hamilton  learned  this  by  the  merest 
chance,  thanks  to  the  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the 
subject,  and  the  learning  of  it  was  her  first  conscious 
revolt  against  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  trade  ol 
marriage.  Pursuing  her  inquiries,  the  young 
Cicely  while  quite  a  child,  ignorant  of  sex,  came 
upon  the  story  of  Lucrece,  and  her  sense  of  justice 
and  logic  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  What 
Tarquin  did  she  did  not  understand.  But  it  wa« 
clear  that,  whatever  it  was,  Lucrece  was  in  no  way 
responsible.  She  had  resisted  this  evil  thing  to  the 
uttermost,  and.  being  vanquished  by  force,  stabbed 
herself  next  day  because  someone  else  had  been 
mysteriously  wicked,  while  she  herself  had  done  no 
harm  at  all.  Much  reasoning  upon  this  led  the 
child  in  after  years  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
woman  has  no  "honour."  only  an  accident.  In  a 
world  ruled  bv  pick|>ockets,  to  be  deprived  by  force 
or  by  fraud  of  your  purse  would  in  like  manner  lx- 
accounted  a  black  disgrace,  leaving  a  lasting  slur 
upon  your  whole  life.  Which  is  absurd.  But  that 
does  in  no  way  alter  the  fact  thaf  it  is  the  accepted 
code  of  morality  among  millions  of  human  being- 
to-day.  For  in  sex  matters,  even  more  than  in  other 
departments  of  human  life,  the  weakest  pays. 

SUBSISTENCE    WAGES    ONLY. 

The  ordinary  male  ideal  of  a  wife,  says  Miss 
Hamilton,  is  a  servile  ideal.  She  must  be  a  person 
with  less  brains  than  himself,  who  is  pleasant  to  look 
at.  who  makes  him  comfortable  at  home,  and  re- 
spects his  authority.  To  procure  this  ideal  adjunct 
to  his  own  comfort  he  refuses  to  pay  her  any  wa 
but  the  wages  of  subsistence.  She  is  fed  and  lod. 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  horse  is  fed  and  loe. 

so  that   she  may   do  her   work,   her  cooking.   : 
cleaning,   her  sewing,   and  the  tending   and   rearing 
of  their  children.     Do  it  well  or  do  it  ill.  her  w.  [ 
neither  rise  nor  fall.    She  remains  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  an  unpaid  domestic  servant  on  the  premises 
of  a  man  who  has  a  right  not  only  to  her  service  but 
to  her  person. 

WHAT  IS    WOMAN'S   WORK  ? 

What  work  is  naturally  woman's  work?  Miss 
Hamilton  answers:  the  work  which  man  does  not 
care  to  do.  All  the  poorest-paid  work  naturall) 
i  a  lis  to  woman's  share.  Man  has  the  first 
choice,  and  woman  hut  the  Leavings.  It  is  nonsi 
to  talk  of  the  distribution  of  work  being  governed 
bj  female  inability  to  perform  hard  physical  labour. 
Clerks  and  ticket -col  lectors  do  much  less  physical 
lalxjur  than  charwomen  and  laundrywomen.  Man 
annexes  the  best  of  everything,  and  leaves  to  women 
the  monotonous,  prospect  less  and  isolated  callings. 
Miss  Hamilton  can  see  DO  primordial  necessity  for 
the  cleaning  of  doorsteps,  the  .scrubbing  of  floors, 
and  the  cooking  of  meals  being  always  relegated  to 
the  woman.  One  of  the  things  which  led  Miss  Ken- 
ney  to  throw  herself  into  the  Suffragette  movement 
was  the  black  injustice  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
after  her  father  and  her  mother  had  been  at  work 
all  day  in  the  mill,  the  mother  in  the  evening  was 
set  to  work  and  slave  in  the  service  of  the  home 
while -the  father  went  off  to  the  club  to  enjoy  him- 
self. 

THE    CHIVALRY    OF    THE    MATE. 

The  theory  that  the  husband  was  the  protector  of 
his  wife  may  once  have  had  some  truth  in  it,  but  it 
long  since  become  an  anachronism,  in  a  world 
where  the  constable  is  quite  adequate  for  a  woman's 
need  in  the  protective  line.  As  for  the  much-talked- 
<>1  male  chivalry,  Miss  Hamilton  defines  it  as  a  form 
not  of  respect  lor  an  equal,  but  of  condescension  to 
.in  inferior.  Woman  under  this  chivalrous  system 
gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  does  the  most  dis- 
agreeable work,  takes  the  lion's  share  of  the  blame, 
and  in  return  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  compen- 
sated if  a  man  raises  his  hat,  opens  a  door,  and — 
sometimes — gives  up  his  seat  in  the  railway  carriage. 
Masculine  courtesy,  so-called,  is  not  an  expression  of 
•rence  for  women,  but  of  more  or  less  kindly  con- 
tempt for  them.  But,  objects  the  mere  man.  is  not 
woman  idealised  and  glorified  by  the  consecration  oi 
motherhood?  Possibly  if  they  sought  thai  conse- 
cration voluntarily.  But  as  it  is  now  enforced  upon 
them  as  a  condition  of  earning  a  decent  living  it  is 
neither  ennobling  nor  heroic.  "  It  woman  is  rever- 
ed only  because  she  reproduces  her  kind,  a  still 
higher  meed  of  reverence  IS  <\\u-  to  the  rabbit.''  And 
then  Miss  Hamilton  embarks  upon  a  eulogy  of  the 
conventual  system,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  St 
for  the  advancement  of  women,  opened  eer  to 

ambitious  women,  and  represents  the  only  organ 
attempt  ever  made  to  free  woman  from  the  necessity 
of  compulsory  marriage  and  child-bearing*. 

EVERYTHING    SACRIFICED    TO    "  CHARM.' 

So  Miss  Hamilton  strides  on  in  her  ruthless 
fashion,  discovering  that  all  that  is  bad  in  woman 
is  the  result  of  her  dependent  position.      Does  the 


dear  creature  concentrate    her    energy  on    personal 
adornment,  that  is  not  her  fault.      It  is  due  t  •  the 
sound  business  instinct   which   leads  her  to 
the  adornment  of    her  person  is  the  most   [  i 
fashion  of  securing  livelihood. 

prizes  oi    the  marriage-  market   are  distributed    with 
no  regard  to  the  fitm  woman  b>r  the  work 

of  housekeeping  or  th<-  i  isiness  of  motherhood.    I    i 
determining  factor  is  personal  charm.     Hence 
are  not  trained  for  their  proper  business — s< 
with  the  result   that   in   all    woman's  work   I 

a   certain   amateurishness.     Women   fail   as  aw. 
Why?     Because  art  is  the  outconx  !y  that 

free  and  sincere  expression  of    individuality  which 

ilwaya  been  forbidden  to  women.    "  It  i- 
sarj    to  !*•  a   woman  to  understand  how    v 
And  insincere  is  the  customary   feminine  attempt  at 
creative  art."   Beck)  Sharp,  says  Miss  Hamilton,  has 
the  secret  sympathy  of  every  woman  not  an  heii 
in  her  own  right.     W  man  is  not  an  animated  doll 
whereof  the  mechanism   when  I  on  th<    i 

spot    squeaks   out    "I    love    you!"    and    "Oh,    my 
dear  baby  !" 

MOTHERHOOD. 

When  Miss  Hamilton  comes  to  speak  of  mother- 
hood she  ventures  into  a  domain  where  she  is 

ser.      Mm,   she  says,   is  alternatelj    ribald   and 
reverent    in    speaking    of    maternity.       \\   man     is 
neither.      It   is  too  serious  a   business  for  ribah 
and  "it  seems  to  m<  H  imi  that 

it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  rev< 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word     th< 
him  or  herself  of  a  physical   function.  I 

of  a  mother  nursing  her  child."  she  says,  "  1  do  not 
imagine  will    ever    mean    real    inspiration   to    any 
woman."     lb  re  it  is  not   Miss  Hamilton's  imagina 
tion    that   is  at    fault,    it   is   her   powers  or   r 
observation.     A  married   woman  recentlj    wrote  me 

in   reply  to  a   |  remark   of   mine  that  a  1th. 

she  had  been  many  times  a  mother,  she  Still  had  the 
mind  of  a  maid. 

WILL   FREE  W  MARRY  ? 

Bui    Miss   Hamilton   has  much    u 
"child-bearing  as  an  involuntary  consequeno 
compulsory  tra  iiid  protests,  not  without  cause, 

insl     the     comfortable    masculine     doctrine     that 
woman    finds    instinctive    and     unending    joy    in     the 
involuntary  reproduction  of   her  kind.      It  is  ; 
to  have  too  much  even  of  the  best  of  things.     The 

compulsion  Of   it   has   killed    the   divinits    of    it.    and 

the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  love.     "  ft  is  because 
her  love  has  always  been  her  livelihood  that  woman 
has   never   been   inspired   by    it    as   man   has   been   in 
spired."     N   '  until  four  or  five  generations  of  ' 
life  and  wider  life  will  if  be  possible  to  say  what 
woman's  true  nature  prompt-  her  to  b  lo,   and 

ispire  after. 

Mil.    REDEMPTION    OJ     MARRIAGE. 
The    redemption    >>f     mania.  ng    to    this 

Evangel,  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  unmarried.  The 


Books    of   the   Month. 
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working  woman,  economically  independent,  is  com- 
pelling the  slave  woman  who  has  sold  herself  in  the 
marriage  market  to  realise,  if  only  as  an  ideal,  the 
joy  of  a  free  and  independent  existence.  The  more 
the  avenues  for  profitable  employment  for  celibate 
women  increase  and  multiply  the  less  there  will  be 
the  compulsion  to  marry  for  a  home.  The  woman 
who  goes  into  the  marriage  market  will  ho  longer  In- 
compelled  to  sell  or  starve.  Buyer  and  seller  will 
meet  on  more  equal  terms,  and  the  spinster  will 
enable  the  matron  to  make  a  better  bargain.  In 
those  happy  days  to  come  Helpmate  will  no  Ion 
l>e  interpreted  as  meaning  second  fiddle,  and 
reluctant  male  will  realise  that  woman  is  something 
more  than  the  breeding  factor  of  the  race. 


Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  author  of  "  Diana  of 
Dobson's  "  concerning  woman  and  her  destiny.  It 
is  a  book  to  make  Mrs.  Grundy  swear.  Hut  it  is  a 
l>ook  which  Mrs.  Grundy's  daughters  will  read  with 
avidity.  And  .1-  for  men — well,  as  a  mere  man 
wrote  '"  The  Despised  Sex,"  there  are  some  ol  us 
who  are  ripe  to  welcome  this  teaching,  drastic  though 
it  be. 

In  the  history  of  humanity,  as  written,  the  saddest 
part  concerns  the  treatment  of  women;  and  had  we 
before  us  its  unwritten  history  we  should  find  this 
part  still  sadder.  .  .  .  The  brutal  treatment  of 
woman    has    been    universal    and    constant. 

amount   of   suffering   which   has  been,   and   is, 
borne   by    women,    is   utterly    beyond    imagination. 
1 1  i.rbert  Spencer. 


ESPERANTO. 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following 
translation  of  a  letter  that  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  our  readers  :  — 

Sjnjoro, — 

Estas  tre  malfacile  ke  tiuj,  kiuj  estas  kiel  mal- 
proksimaj  de  la  sceno,  senti  ue  sole  la  gravecon  do 
la  "  Kreta  demando,"  sed  ankau  la  teruregan  suferon 
kaj  kortushan  mizeron,  kio  ghi  alportas  al  la  enlogh- 
antoj  en  tiu  insula. 

Ne  apartenas  a!  mi.  meti  antau  viaj  legantoj  chion 
kio  estas  envolvata  en  la  demahdoj  politikaj,  el  kiu.j 
la  Kretaj  aferoj  estas  faktoro.  Oni  ne  poyas  pensi 
ke  la  enloghantoj  en  tiuj  chi  landoj  sentos  iun  gran- 
dan  intereson  pri  tio,  chu  flago  rugha  au  blua  tlugas 
sur  !a  haveno  de  la  insula.  Sed  decas  esti.  ka.j  rilate 
tiu  chi  lando  1111  fidas  ke  estas.  interestegajho  che  iaj 
Kristanaj  homoj— chu  iuj  kunhomoj  niaj.  kia.j  ajn 
gentanaj  au  kredanaj,  vivas  en  secureco  ka.j  paoo  kaj 
amikeco,  au  meze  malpaco  kaj  timo  kaj  sangoversho. 

Chiuj  scias  bone  ke  dum  multaj  jaroj  tia  estas  la 
stato  de  tiu  bela  insula.  Sen  provante  distingi,  en 
in  tempo  de  konflikto  kaj  niasbucho,  est  is  au  Cocke 
au  Mahometano  kiu  estis  la  plej  unua  atakinto,  kaj 
plene  konfesante  ke  estis,  kaj  estas,  tre  gravaj  kul- 
pegoj  ambauflanke,  ni  pova.s  nine  ploregi  pro  la 
mizero  en  kio  la  insulanoj  viyadas,  la  pacemoj  kaj 
la  malpacemoj  egale  estantaj  en  chiama  tin- 
pri  alarmoj  kaj  vundegoj  kaj  morto. 

Dum  longaj  jaroj  depost  la  venko  Turka  en  1669  la 
"PorWo"  klopodis  administri  la  regadon  de  la 
insula,  kaj  elspezi.s  multan  monon  kaj  soldatajn 
vivojn  en  la  prove,  kun  aenia  efekto  1  ►  1  vi  ol  tio,  havj 
regnadon  de  teruro  kaj  konfuzego-  Aliflanke,  la  plej 
inulto  da  la  Kretanoj,  po  10  por  1.  estas  Greka  Ian 
ambau  sango  kaj  religio.  Kaj.  nekonsiderante  a 
diversajn  demandojn  pri  la  problemo  de  la  tuto  da 
la  Balkan'aj  Shtatoj,  kiuj  estas  ankau  faktoro  en  la 
Kreta  demando,  ia  situacio  en  la  plej  simpla  formo, 
shajnas  esti  tio — Kreto  ne  povas  sukcese  subteni 
autonomion;  chu  tialghi  restos  ja  sub  la  neposibla 
feudsinjoreco  de  Turko,  au  chu  oni  donos  al  ghi  la  natu- 
ran  kunighon  kun  Greko?  Unuflanke.  ni  havas  Turkon 


(la  "  Juna  Turka"  partio  modernismema  ne  malpli  ol 
la  pli  antikva  partio)  decidegantan  k«'  ghi  ne  per- 
mesos  ech  nnn  ere  de  imperieco  forpasi  de  ghi,  ka.j 
zorgema  pri  la  protektado  kaj  sekureco  de  la  Mahome- 
tanoj  en  la  insula,  ech  se  tli  estas  nur  malgranda  mal- 
plimulto;  kaj  aliflanke,  la  plimultegon  da  la  anoj  jam 
Grekan,  Ian  chin  ligo  kaj  sento,  desiregantan,  kiel 
tilinu.  organikan  unigon  kun  la  patrina  lando.  Oni  ne 
pensos  ke   la   vorto   "neposibla"  tro   forta    por 

nomigi  la  Turkan  kontrolon  de  Kristanoj,  kiam  oni 
ineinora.s  la  sentojn  kaj  instrukcion  de  la  "  Koran," 
efike  t iaj.  ke  neniu  Mahometano  vivu  pace  au  paceme 
kun  iu  ajn  nesamkredano. 

Kvankam    eble    estas    malfacilajhoj    venkotaj,    char 
la    aferoj    de    nacioj    estas   tre    malsimplaj,   <>ni    d< 

■-n  ke  tre  true  la  "  Povoj  "  povos  vidi  vqjon  per 
permesi  ke  la  Kretanoj  havu  la  unigon  kion  tli  dezu- 
isj  tin  estus  age  kiu  shajnas  eme,  pli  ol  ia  alia, 
por  trankviligi  la  nialpacon,  la  tumulton  kaj  la  mal- 
kvieton  de  malfelicha  Kreto,  kaj  doni  al  pin  ol  300,000 
da  niaj  kunhomoj  la  eblecon  vivadi  en  iom  da  tip 
paco  kaj  sekureco,  kion  oni,  en  pli  favouritaj  lam 
tiaj  kiaj  estas  la  nia.  akceptas  kiel  afero  ordinara, 
ghis  tie.  ke  mi  timas  ke  ni  ofte  malsul  estiniegi 

tion,  nome  kion  la  foresto  de  paco  signifas  al  tiuj 
Ian  loj  kiuj  tion  ne  havas. 


During   August    Mr.   Watson,   the  delegate  for  the 

Universal    Esperanto    A iation    in    Sydney,    paid    a 

visit  bo  Brisbane,  where  be  met  several  local  Espe- 
rantists,  and  endeavoured  to  put  fresh  vigour  into 
the  movement   t  bei  b. 

In  Melbourne  Pi.  McBurney  has  lectured  to  large 
and  interested  audiences  at  the  Civil  Service  Women's 
Guild  and  the  TheosophicaJ  S  ety's  Tuesday 
meeting. 

The    Melbourne     Club    continues    to    progress,    new 
members  being  added  almost   every  week,  and 
arrangements    being    made    for   assisting   beginners. 

For  Esperanto  publications,  «ee  advertisement  on 
]>a^e   191. 
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THE 


The  Mutual   Life  Insurance  ('otnpany  of  V       n  mk 
baa   appointed   Mr.    Percy   J.    K.nt,    Prell'a   Building, 
Queen-street,   Melbourne,    m-   ageni    and   attorney 
Victoria. 


in 


The  Liverpool  and  London  Steamship  Prot<  tion 
Association  baa  given  notice  to  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  steamship  companies  of  its  intention  to 
refuse  renewals  <>t  then  entries  after  February  20 
next.  The  Protection  Association  is  comprised  <»t 
steamship  companies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its 
objecl  is  to  assisl  shipowners  in  meeting  claims  for 
loss  or  damage  to  cargo,  and  ander  industrial  law 
such  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  other  mea- 
sures affecting  owners  oi  steamshij 


An  action,  watched  with  some  interest  in  Life  As- 
surance circles,  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
Brisbane,  recently,  in  whicb  the  Mutual  Life  and 
Citizens'  Assurance  Company  Limited  sued  William 
Walden,  insurance  agent,  in  the  employ  ol  the  A.M.P. 
Society,  tor  alleged  defamation,  and  claimed  CImiki 
damages.  Briefly  the  grounds  tor  action  were  that 
defendant  had  made  slanderous  statements  regarding 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  plaintiff  company, 
and  hail  made  use  ot  slanderous  criticisms  published 
in  a  certain  newspaper.  The  action  which  was  tried 
before  .Mr  Justice  Real  and  a  jury,  occupied  some 
days  in  the  hearing,  and  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
ult..  when  the  jury,  after  a  briei  retirement,  found  in 
Favour  of  the  plaintiff  company,  and  assessed  the 
damages  at  61000.  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 
Ills  honour,  in  tlse  course  of  a  lengthy  Bumming  up, 
said,  'The  only  possible  explanation  one  could  give 
61  the  statements  made  by  the  defendant  was  that 
he  was  grossly  reckless,  ami  was  prepared  to  do 
injury  to  plaintiffs  at  any  price.  ...  On  the  evi- 
dence no  imputation,  directly  or  indirectly,  could 
possibly  be  placed  on  this  company.  Their  policies 
were  clear  and  distinct.      So   far  as   lie  could   see  there 

no  justification  whatever  tor  the  statements  that 

had  been  made.    .    .    ." 


A  provisional  agreemenl  is  understood  to  have  been 

arrived  at  between  the  London  and  Lancashire  In- 
surance Company  and  the  directors  "t  the  Australian 
Alliance  Assurance  Company,  by  which  the  first-named 
company  is  to  acquire  the  business  ot  the  Australian 
Alliance  Company.  Under  the  agreemenl  the  direc- 
tors ,,t  the  Australian  Alliance  are  to  transfer  to  the 
London  ami  Lancashire  30,000  shares  in  their  com- 
pany.      As    the    register    of    the    Australian    Alliance    is 

50,000   shares,    the   transfer    of   30,000  shares   to   the 

London  and  Lancashire  30,000  shares  m  their  com- 
pany in  it-s  hands.  The  contemplated  fusion  is  one 
of  the  largest  transactions  ot  the  kind  yet  arranged 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  tendency  nowadays 
in  the  insurance  world  is  tor  the  business  of  the 
smaller   concerns   to   he   merged    into   those   of   the   more 

powerful  organisations.  These  in  turn  are  extending 
their  operations  to  quite  new  fields  ot  enterpi  ti  The 
ureat  British  offices  now  engage  not  only  in  lite  ami 
tire   insurance,   but     in    guarantee,    fidelity,    marine, 

trustee,    and    general    business        Some  critics    view    this 

extension  ot  interests  with  uneasiness,  but  the  presenl 
transaction,    if   accepted    by    the   shareholders   "t    the 

Australian  Alliance  Company,  will  not  call  for  com- 
ment on  that  ground,  B8  it  merely  secures  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Lancashire  Company  the  business  connection 
of  an  old  and  well-established  Australian  office. 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY  - 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLA    S 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE- 6o  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71   King-  William  Street. 
BRISBANE-Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack    Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  EX. 

WALTER   TUCKLR, 

Manager. 

There  is  No  Better  Magazine 

N    THE   WORLD 


For  the  Flnlightenment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 

"  GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  High  Class  Publication,  and 
will  be  posted  to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  ::  The  Review 

of    Reviews,"    T.    &    G.    Building,    Little 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
ch.irming  description,  through  such  subjects  as  Home 
Building  and  Need  ewnrk  to  the  thing  that  is  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  average  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions. 


WE   STRONGLY  ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12   MONTHS. 

The  expense  is  not  great  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  '•  Review,"  or,  If  you 
have  paid   that,  tend  it  now 


Insurance  Notes. 


ipi 


The  folly  of  seeking  to  locate  leaks  of  petrol  tanks 
in  motor  cars  was  forcibly  demonstrated  on  8th  ult. 
at  Mr.  W.  Way's  motor  garage,  Cooma,  New  South 
Wales.  A  leak  was  observed  in  one  of  the  Kosciusko 
tourist  cars,  and  a  candle  held  at  some  distance  from 
the  tank  ignited  the  petrol,  and  the  flames  spread  so 
rapidly  that  little  could  be  done  bo  save  the  building. 
Four  valuable  motor  cars  and  tools  were  destroyed, 
and  the  estimated  total  loss  by  the  fire  is  between 
£3000  and  £4000. 


A  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Peterson  and  Co.,  348  Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  ult.,  was  extinguished  when  it 
had  made  but  little  headway  by  the  prompt  operation 
of  one  of  the  sprinkler  heads.  The  trouble,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  end  here,  as  the  sprinkler  continued 
its  full  flow  until  the  premises  were  opened  on  the 
following  morning.  The  top  floor  was  flooded  and 
overflowed  into  the  fifth,  the  fifth  into  the  fourth,  and 
so  on,  till  the  ground  floor  had  a  couple  of  inches  of 
water  on  it,  and  about  £500  worth  of  stock  was  de- 
stroyed by  water.  The  loss,  however,  might  have  been 
much  heavier  had  there  been  no  sprinkler  installation, 
as  the  stock  is  valued  at  £40,000.  and  covered  by  in- 
surance to  that   amount. 


THE  EQUITY   TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100.000  ;  GUARANTEE   FIND.  £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  W 
Campbell  Guest.  Esq.;  W.  H.  Irvine,  Esq  ,  K.O.,  SI. P.  ;  Donald 
Mackinnon  Esq  ,  M  LA.;  R.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.  ML  A. 

MSISTIRID    OFFICE.    No.    86    SUilN    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  classes  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.  T.   MARTIN,   Assistant  Meager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c„  &c. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAIR   TRADE   WANTED  BETWEEN   AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

S.P.,  Wellington,  writes: — To  an  outsider  it  seems 
deplorable  that  two  countries  under  the  one  flag, 
ruled  by  liberal,  or  Labour,  parties,  who  profess  to 
have  trie  good  of  the  workers  at  heart,  try  to  tax  to 
the  utmost  foodstuffs  used  daily  by  the  workers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tasman  Sea.  I  refer  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Customs  tariff,  which  taxes  New  Zealand 
products  to  the  following  extent:  — The  duty  on 
eggs  is  6d*  dozen  ;  potates,  Is.  cwt.  :  butter  and 
cheese,  3d.  lb.  ;  bacon  and  ham,  3d.  lb.— all  daily 
necessities.  The  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  is  also 
high.  Why  not  carry  oat  the  late  Hon.  R.  J.  Sed- 
don's  idea,  and  arrange  for  a  Customs  Union,  or  ;i 
Fair  Trade  policy — viz.,  you  let  my  goods  in  free  and 
I  will  let  yours  in  free,  to  operate  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand? 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
AN  AMERICAN  NATIVES    ASSOCIATION. 
"  Maorilander  "    writes  : — At    a    recent    meeting 


oi 


a 
the  Native  Sons  of  California,  a  very  powerful  body, 
a  resolution  was  passed  excluding  all  wines,  beer  and 
spirits  from  any  banquets  conducted  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  California.  The  Australian  Natives"  Asso- 
ciation  should  follow   suit. 


Mr.  C.  French.  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Victorian  Govern- 
ment Entomologist,  has  added  another  item  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  public  to  him  by  issuing  Part 
IV.  of  "The  Destructive  Insects  of  Victoria."  It  i< 
hard  to  imagine  how  any  prchardist,  or  indeed  anyone 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  any  kind  of  tree,  can 
do  without  it.  Its  196  pages  of  letterpress  are 
beautifully  illustrated  by  34  coloured  plates.  Copies 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture. 
Melbourne,  for  2/6;  postage,  5d. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

rmmi  )  riinrn. tlllll n  n 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 
as. 

Motteau's    Esperanto-English     Dictionary, 

as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 
O'Connor's    English-Esperanto    Dictionary, 

as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New   English-Esperanto  Diction- 
ary,  6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  jd.  (od.   posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English-Esperanto),  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,   4s. 


Send    to    "REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

T.  &  Q.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 
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NewJZealand|Orders,|8  6| 

This  Handsome  Present 

It  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are    cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

r*ey  ar«  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

8TORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc,  Eto. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Ton  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY    GIFT 

For    Your    Child. 


CONTENTS : 

VOL.    I.— .fisop's    Fables. 

VOL.     II.—  Baron     Munchausen     and     Sinbad     the 

Sailor. 
VOL.    III. — The    Adventures   of    Keynnrd   the    Fei 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old    Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.     VI.-  The    Story     of     the     Robins    and     the 

Story  of  a  Donkej 
VOL.    VII.-  The    Christmas     Storking    and     Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
Vol.     VIII  —Gulliver's   Travels.      1. -Among    the 

Little    People    of    Liliput,      2. — Among    the 

Giants 
VOL.     IX.— The     Ugly     Duckling.     Eyes    and     No 

Eyes     and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  7s.    6D..  to 

The    Manager 


« • 


THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS." 


TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  UEE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St..  Mclb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 

All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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KIDNEY  POISONS. 


Bt  "Toxo." 

The  health  of  man  is  influeneed  to  a 
▼*ry  great  extent  by  the  condition  of  the 
kidneys.  Any. disease  of  the  kidneys,  or 
interference  with  their  action,  affects  the 
whole  system,  because  the  purity  of  the 
blood  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  ex- 
traction from  it  of  certain  specific  poisons, 
which  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  kidneys  to  re- 
move. 

The  kidneys  are  exceedingly  susceptible 
to  inflammation  or  congestion.  An  ordin- 
ary feverish  cold,  which  closes  the  pores 
and  hinders  the  skin  in  performing  its 
part  of  the  work  of  removal  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  body,  throws  a  bur- 
den of  extra  labour  upon  the  kidneys 
which  they  may  be  unable  to  perform. 
Measles,  Influenza,  Dengue,  or  any  kind 
of  fever,  or  the  free  indulgence  in  alcohol 
or  beer,  will  tax  the  kidneys  unduly,  and 
the  increased  strain  upon  them  may  cause 
them  to  break  down. 

The  great  danger  of  overtasking  the 
kidneys,  or  of  neglecting  to  attend  to 
them  when  the  first  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation are  observed,  is  that  Chronic 
Bright's  Disease  may  be  contracted.  In- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  is  Bright's 
Disease  in  its  first  and  acute  form. 

The  retention  in  the  system  of  kidney 
poisons  causes  us  to  be  afflicted  with 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neuralgia.  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders,  Anae- 
mia, Indigestion,  General  Debility, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Bladder  Troubles,  and 
anyone  who  suffers  from  these  complaints 
should  immediately  begin  to  take  a  course 
of  that  great  kidney  specific,  Warner's 
Safe  Cure.  The  effect  will  be  found  to  be 
remarkable. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  5s.  and  2s. 
9d.  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Oure,  a  con- 
centrated form  of  the  medicine  is  now  is- 
sued at  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  (Concentrated)  is  not  compounded 
with  alcohol,  and  contains  the  same  num- 
ber of  doses  a.s  the  5s.  bottle  ot  Warner's 
Safe  Cure.  H.  B.  Warner  and  Co. 
Limited.  Melhourne.  V 


F«*r  taataal  advsntaje    when  ran  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  tae  R< 


Charming   Books   for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little   Library  ol   their   ow  u  'r      It    Dot    t! 
chi>  i    joya   of  childhood  le   <>i    the   most    pleasing  incmori*  I   ami  noma 

The  reading  od   GOOD    BOOKS   Bhapea   a   child'.-,    life    naturally    ami    pleasantly     aud    la 
foundation    <if   education    in    the   true   .scum     oi    the    wind.      Cult  i\  ate    in    your   children 
good   reading,   and   they   will   ever   hold    Fasl    to   wha  true.     Think 

a  inonieiit  oi   the  joy   in  your  household   il   a  bundle   <>t    Hk 
home  as  an  unexpected   treat,   and   we  feel  sure  you   will   mark  tin- 
post  it  to  us  with   the  amount,   ami  your  addrj  Should  von  buy   1'  oka,   ir< 
charge  25/-   (3d,   each),   delivered   freight    paid;   il    12,  the  . 

posted,  4d.     Blooey  may  be  sent  by  urnm  j  order,    postal    note,    or   cnequi        Excl 
added  in  latter  case. 


I115KB    IS    TliH    L,ISTt- 


Bongs    and    Game* 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Mad  Tailor  and  Caliph  Stort 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote — Part  I. 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The  Jolly  Family   at  the  Seaside 

Animal",  at  the  Zoo 

Life's  1  ittle  Ones 

Tales  fr'im  Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Alfred  the  Great 

Fairy  T^les  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Cinderella 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's    Bairns 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  II 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Maljic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's   Progress — Part  I. 

Pilgrim'^  Progress — Part  II. 

The  Snow  Queen 

Illustrated  Rotations — Part  1. 

Illustrated  Recitations— Part  II. 

Budge  and  Toddie 

Animal  Stories 

Pictures  to  Paint 

^hook-Headed    Peter 

Little  Snow- White 

The    Flying  Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katv  Did 

Oulliver'ii  Travels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

^ymns  with  Piotnros 

The   Story  of  the  Robins 

Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Giants 

From  January  to  December 

A  Seaside  Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 


Sinbad  the  Sailor 

The   Seven   Championa  of  Christendon 
Brer  Fox  and    Brer   Babbit 
More  Stories  About  Old  Brer  Rabbit 
Picture  Book  for  the  Burns 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River 
Nui  thymes 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakea. 
The  White  Hen  and  the  Foolish  I 
Great  Events  in   British  History 
/E&op's  Fables— Part  I. 
J5sop'p  Fables— Part  II. 
Fairy  Tales  From   Flowerland 
Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus 
The   Ugly  Duckling 
Robinson  Crusoe — Part  I. 
Robinson  Crusoe — Part  II. 
More  Nursery    Rhymes 
The  Giant  with  the  Golden  Hair.-.. 
The  Enchanted  Doll 
Baron  Munchausen 
Fairy  Tales  From  China 
Tales  of  I>ong  Ago 
Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacifi- 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
Coal-Munk-Pet-er 
The  King  and  the  Woodcutter 
Perseus  the   Gorgon   Slayer 
Nursery  Tales 
The  Frog   Prince 
Fairy  Tales  From  Japan 
The  Mi  •    Princ< 
Letters   From   Fairyland 
Beauty  and   the   Beast 
Country   Scenes 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Stor  m  Sandford  ami  Merton 

Favourite  Stories   From  English   History 
Stolen    Princess 

ily  Among  the  Birds 
The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

-  and   No    I 
The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 
Reynard  the  Fox 
Old   Fireside  Talcs. 
The  Wild   Swans. 
Lear's  Book  of  Nona* 
Bv  flie  Ohriatmai  1. 

Ttior  and   the  Giants. 
The  Trottv   B 
The  Bairns'   Bible. 
Stories   from   Chan 
Birch   Tree   Legend. 
The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Bluebeard. 
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